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LETTERS. 



LETTER I. 

Mrs Piozzi. 

Jpnl 15, 1790. 

Thank you^ dearest Madam, for your kind 
letter ; the attention of those we love sooths and 
cheers the sorrowii^ heart. Many were the 
pangs I felt in an everlasting separation from 
bim, by whose side I lived during so very many 
years. Let me not, however, damp the glow of 
your animated and animating spirit, by unavailing 
descant on the mournful theme. Various con- 
solations begin to insinuate their soft light into 
my bosom, and to meliorate and change the 
throbs of anguish into sighs of tender regret, and 
ever-wakeful i*emembrance. 

Mr Saville has written to me of the polite at- 
tention with which you and Mr Piozzi have ho- 
noured him. From my earliest youth, I have 
lived in the habit of observing his naturally fii^e 
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talents^ cultivated by classic erudition; the ge- 
nerosity of his spirit^ and the uncommon benevo- 
lence and singleness of his heart. They do credit 
to his profession^ and render him worthy the 
friendship of the ingenious and the good. 

I smile at the excess of my dear Mrs Piozzi's 
politeness^ when she tells me that my observations 
on Dr Darwin's splendid poem will instruct her. 
Without a hope so proud, and, if I had enter- 
tained it, so vain, I proceed to tell her that it ap- 
pears to me the masterly result of a creative, ele- 
vated, and brilliant imagination, in whose gems 
no sullying veins of inelegance are found, — that I 
think the numbers more highly polished, of more 
grand and more spirited harmonies even than 
Pope's ; that I apprehend this superior majesty of 
SQund is occasioned by the frequent trochaic ac- 
cent on the first syllable of the lines, and its su- 
perior spirit by their frequently commencing with 
a verb active ; though I confess that what is gain- 
^ in force and grandeur by these habits, is lost in 
ease. Simplicity seems the only grace that may not 
b^ found in this poem ; but the subject, having 
no natural interest for the understanding or the 
passions, it was necessary to clothe it in the most 
gorgeous hues of imagery, and the most studied 
ms^nificence of language. They were all at the 
command of this poet. Being composed of short 
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descriptioiiS; and^ by its similies and allusioiiSi 
highly ingenious and entertaining, though not al- 
ways very apposite the book miy, without injuiy 
to its clainis upon the attention, but irather 16 
their advantage, be alternately laid aside and re- 
sumed. ^' The intellectual, like the corporeal 
eye, is soon fatigued by gazipg on eminences, glit- 
tering with the sun, and turns aching away to ver- 
dure, or seeks repose upon masses of shadow." — 
In fine, the riches of the historic, mythologic, and 
fabulous allusions^ the extreme felicity with which 
the mechanism of the ailcient and modem arts is 
brought to the eye, entitle their master to a very 
high place in the temple of the British muses. 

Though modem novels are, in general, my aver- 
sion, yet I find many charms in Julia. Certainly 
Helen's style in prose bears ik) proportionate ex- 
cellence to that of her charming poetry ; and this 
work is barren of incident, her preface anticipat- 
ing what little plot there is. But the characters 
are finely drawn. The similies appear to me 
miich too firequent, and to give stiffiiess to the 
style. Without metaphor there is no spirit; in- 
deed genius cannot write without it ; but set simi- 
lies, often introduced, do not become familiar 
and narrative prose. The first ode, to poetry, 
cocbants me ; it is often sublime, add everywhere 
beautifiil. The sdnnets are sweet and ioterestitig ; 
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they delight me from the ingenuity of the thoti^htd^ 
even though some of them have the defect of ille^ 
gitimacy ; and though sill of them want the cha- 
racteristic excellence of a sonnet^ by the sense 
being carried on to the end of the line^ excluding 
the varied pause^ which, undulating through the, 
lines^ produces that « impressive energetic grace, 
the glory of those few best of Milton's sonnets ; — 
and they are surely the models of that species of 
writing. 1 wish the linnet and thrush verses had 
l>een away, — such subjects are beneath the ele- 
vated talents of our friend> — she should leave 
theln to the minor poets. Helen is also a little 
out in her zoology — the linnet, complimented in 
this work .as the feathered songster latest silent, 
is, in reality, mute one of the earliest. He is the 
bird of spring, seldom sings in autumn — it is the 
robin that pipes his sweet requiem to its expiring 
graces. She speaks also of the various notes of 
the blackbird. Mr Piozzi could tell her that 
they are very few in number, though melodious^ 
soft, and full. It is the lark flfnd nightingale that 
^ve us the various songs. 

*Ah! no, my dear Madam, Bath or London 
would be much too gay a scene for me. The 
local spells of the Close of Lichfield, formed by 
the remembrance of past happiness, .are too 
powerful for me to break. My extreme attach- 
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moit to this house, in which I have lived since I 
was thirteen yeard old, and the generous modera- 
tion of my episcopal landlord, tempt me to try if 
I cannot remain in it. It will require my utmost 
frugality to make my moderate income, not quite 
amounting to four hundred pounds per annum, 
support the inevitable expence of so spacious a 
dwellii^. Bath and London joumies are ill-cal- 
culated to such a plan. I must content myself 
with admiring and loving you all at a distance. 

Sophia expressing a desire, in her last, to know 
my opinion of our Helen's novel, I take. the li- 
berty of leaving this letter open for her perusal ; 
from the, alas ! severe scarcity of my leisure. 

Adieu, dear Mrs Piozzi ! My best r^ards to 
him you best love. Believe me always yours. 



LETTER IL 



Miss Weston. 



Jpril 9, 1790. 

Justly, dear Sophia, do you term my late 
sufferings the pai^s of nature. They were most 
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keen^ and might have been fatal^ had not a plent^ 
ous efiiision from my temples, by leeches, a»- 
suaged the new and intolerable shooting pains 
which had seized my brain. I believe bodily, suc- 
ceeding to mental anguish, is often of use to the 
latter ; and I think it proved so to me. Since my 
mind has recovered the power of employing it- 
self, business has, in some degree, dispersed the 
shades of dejection — ^yet still there are hours ! — 
Time will, I trust, more and more assuage the 
selfish regret of my deprivations, assisted by that 
blessed hope which draws the sting of death, and 
jobs the grave of its victory. 

Though, during those hours in whi6h this 
stroke was descending, and through ^ome which 
elapsed after it had fallen, my heart longed for 
the consolation of Giovanni's sympathy, yet I soon 
became thankful that he was spared the participa- 
tion of circumstances which must have borne 
haid upon his sensibility. He writes to me with 
thankful pleasure fbr your late kind attentions to 
him. 

You know I allNjr^'^klik^ divest myself of per- 
sonal partiality, 9tid of personal dislike, to authors , 
when I commefit u^n their works. Solicitous 
for the literary honour of the age in which I live, I 
op^ every new publication that I think it worth 
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WBile to open^ with a warm desire to be pleased ; 
|>re|>ared to admire and to object, as my abstract- 
ed feelings shall be impressed; and as my unbias- 
sed judgtheht shall dictate. 

Unwilling to believe it possible that a novel 
should be written by Mr Hayley, without bearing 
a much higher reputation than seemed possessed by 
Cornelia, and having no time to waste upon no- 
vels which are not very first-rate, I did not seek 
this with assiduity. Last week, and not till then^ 
chance threw it in my way. It appears to me a 
work oftien illuminated with rays of wit and pic- 
turesque imagination ; evidently written by a per- 
son of learning, from its richness iii classic allu- 
sions, and in poetic quotations ; but the author is 
so much a mannerist, that every different persoit^ 
age of the novel writes and speaks in precisely the 
same style — ^a style loaded with epithets, and in 
everlasting recurrence — *' the dear, delightful, dain- 
ty widow ;" — '^ the lively, interesting, enchanting 
Seymour ;'' — or *' the rash, devoted, abominable 
Seymour;" — ** the dear, feeling, heroic little Wil- 
liam ;" — '^ the delicate, devout, incomparable 
Guliana;" — *' the muscular, luxuriant, glowing 
Caroline.'' In short, scarce a name mentioned 
through the work, without three epithets prefixed 
— ^which all the characters bestow, as if by com- 
pact^ iipon each other; 
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The exalted conduct of Cornelia reqtiired that 
every possible dignity should be thrown around 
her. I lost all patience at the impertinent fami- 
liarity with which alike the lover and her friends 
talk of the dear dainty widow^ in disgusting ap- 
plication of the foolish song's burden, 

" O she's a dainty widow — ^widow.*' 

That a love-sick miss should give her swain the 
romantic epithet enchanting, would be nothing 
strange ; but that the grave and reverend Audley, 
the philosophic Edward, and indeed every soul of 
them, should talk for ever about the enchanting 
Seymour, is surely very unnatural ; — most of all, 
when Edward, conveying the dead body of Sey- 
mour back to England; observes — " the enchant-, 
ing Seymour, even in his coffin," &c. How ill 
that gay enamoured appellation suits the mention 
of the solemn receptacle, every heart, I should 
suppose, must feel. 

The only part of this novel, often so ingenious, 
yet, on the whole, so tiresome — the only part that 
took strong hold upoh my passions, was Guliana's 
solemn visit to the buried corse of her lover. 
It is very fine. 

Three times, in the prc^ess of this work, is 
expectation excited violently, and sees its labour- 
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Ing mountain delivered of a mouse ; — ^first> in the 
promised atonement for the girl's bad taste in her 
blacksmith; next, in the mysterious manner in 
ivhich Seymour abruptly quits Cornelia, upon an 
avowed secret plan^ which is never explained at 
all, since dio important interview is the result of 
an unforeseen circumstance; and, lastly, in the 
person of the unknown who corresponds with 
Cornelia, and who, after our being led to expect 
shall prove some very interesting person of the 
drama, already known to the reader, comes out to 
be a brother of Louisa's, which brother we had 
never heard of before. 

Upon a review of these absurdities, we must 
either conclude, that it is not Mr Hayley's, or be 
sorry that so illustrious a writer shbuld stoop to 
the frivolous taste of the age, and attempt a line 
of writing, to which his genius can have no bias, 
or much greater excellence would have been the 
result. 

Giovanni told me, in a late letter, how kindly 
you rejoiced in my attempt to save myself the 
pangs of quitting this dear scene ; but I am afraid 
wisdom points to the nutshell mansion, promising 
many excursive pleasures from thence, whicli 
discretion cannot allow to a palace residence, 
with an income so limited; 
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Jpril iOth. 

Last nighty dear Sophia^ Giovanni returned 
safe to his home, his family, and his friends. 
Accept my best thanks, for the kind letter he has 
brought mis from you. 

Its warm-hearted plan is replete with gratifica- 
tion and indulgence to every wish I could form 
for an expedition to town. Under your auspices, 
the powers of friendship and harmony put on 
their very strongest attractions. I sigh that the 
repellant forces are armed with iiTesistible cir- 
cumstances, which it would be fmitless to enu- 
merate. 

I am most willing to confide in the truth of 
your pencil, that describes charming Mrs Pioz- 
ti in colours so amiable. My inclinations feh 
evely disposition in her fevour, till certain cir- 
cumstances appeared to me as wearing an ap- 
pearance of cold neglect towai'ds our Batli 
friends, who loved her so much ; but conclude 
they arose from mutual misconstruction. 

Human hearts and human intellects present 
parodoxes on every side. None appear more 
stjtmge to me, than when a woman of your fine 
talents, Sophia, speaks with cold contempt of 
thcit science which, through all ages, has been 
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}he convoy of every thing that is great and beau- 
tiful from the human soul ; — when you profess 
not to consider it as a subject worth much at- 
tention^ though you may now and then take a 
fancy to some of its effiisions. The confession 
appears stranger stilly from recollectii^ how of- 
t)en you devote the most eager attention to the 
frodiy pages of a modem novel ; — ^how raptu- 
rously you wrote about that to me insipid ro? 
mance, the Adelaide de Courcy ! 

Since my last letter contained no reflections 
upon your want of taste for my favourite species 
of poetry^ the grave Miltonic sonnet, I wonder 
you choose to villify it to mCf by sq uncharacte? 
ristic a definition, to call it a rough rumbling 
composition of fourteen lines. 1 flatter myself, 
that my ear and taste, so long devoted to the »Ui* 
dy of poetic harmonies, are incapable of liking a 
rough rumbling composition, whatever title it 
may assume* 

But why talk I of these matters to om who 
professes herself indifl^erent about them f The 
round of company and dissipation in ^hich you 
are involved, leave you little ^leisure for intel- 
lectual discrimination. When I reflect upon the 
strong and brilliant talents you received from na- 
ture, I sigh over your passion for csyrds apd 
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crowds; but whatever be your pursuits, may 
peace, cheerfulness, joy, health, and prosperity be 
the result ! My heart is fully sensible of your 
kindness to me on a thousand accounts. It was 
infinitely kind to wish, not only to receive my 
troublesome self, but Giovanni's dear Elizabeth, 
at the approaching Abbey music. She is grateful 
to you for that desire, and for the beautiful nose- 
gay you sent her. 

Dear friend, I am far from well ; my nerves 
are injured by my late anxieties and sorrows. It 
is in tranquil scenes only that they are likely to 
recover their tone. Since Mrs Weston spared 
you to Bath last sfN'ing, and to Maigate last 
' summer, I should hope she might spare you to 
Lichfieldy if you could persuade yourself to en- 
dure the stupidity of a provincial town, lately 
accustomed to gayer and more interesting scenes. 
How severely is the spring repressed by these 
fierce east winds, after having been nursed into 

premature bloom, by the hybemal mildness ! 

> 

** The odorous chaplet 

Wornby old Winter on his icy crown," 

Makes us grieve the more to see the vernal gar- 
lands thus nipt. 
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You expect to be channed by the Abbey mu- 
sic^ and channed you will be ; but the cfaorusses 
are its greztfort; there is an inevitable air of 
meagre contrast to them in the songs. No single 
human voice can sufficiently fill a space so im- 
mense^ or appear, after the chorusses, more than 
as a gurglii^ rill near the fialls of Niagara. 
Adieu ! 
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Miss Williams. 

April 9,\, 1789. 

Much and various is the kindness for which 
I have to thank you, my dear Miss Williams ; 
for your consoling sympathy, for the desire you 
express for our speedy meeting in town, and your 
acceptable present ; the last effusions that shone 
in the public eye, from an imagination, of which 
genius and beauty are the constant associates. 

I am pleased with many things in these Vo- 
lumes *", and charmed with others ; with the son- 

* JoUa, a novel by this Lad j. 
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iiets^ notwithstanding die illegitimacy of som^ of 
them^ and the absence in all of that varied pause, 
which appears to me the characteristic grace of 
that order of verse ; with the sweet little pensive 
elegie3, which look back to the banks of the 
Evan, breathing very beautifully that local ten- 
derness which is so dear to my taste ; — ^and above 
all, witji tliat very fine ode on the power of poe- 
try. The characters in thb novel are drawn with 
great spirit and truth. 

Perhaps I should speak to you of some things 
I less like in this ingenious work, if I thought 
you liked that analyzing ingenuousness, with 
which I have written to you of your former pub- 
lications. Taking no notice of those observa- 
tions, I conclude you thought them superfluous 
and immaterial. Else it is my rule, when I write 
to authors, whose compositions I think worth in- 
vestigation, to prove the sincerity of my praise by 
a confession of those general features, or particu- 
lar passages of the composition, which appear to 
me less admirable. 

If Cornelia is Mr Hayley's, it is surely far be- 
low the level of his talents, though it is, in some 
respects, as much above that of ordinary pens. 

It is true, my dear Miss Williams, the e&is-? 
tence of him, whose death yet sits heavy on my 
heart, had been long destitute of all corporeal 
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and intellectual energy ; but it » a state of severe 
suffering alone, which, thank Gbd^ his was no^ 
that can banish the yearning , regrets of affection 
for the loss of even the most faded and imperfect 
resemblance of what once was. 

I am, however, most thankful, that the heart- 
dear gratifications of protecting, comforting, and 
caressing that desolated fotm so long were mine ; 
sinte the desolation, though almost total, was not 
to himself drear. Pain seldom visited his weak 
and calmly torpid frame, and never his mind during 
several past years; one period, of about two 
years excepted^ in which his failing memory 
about his property, made him perpetually fancy- 
ing that he had none, and was become poor ; ex- 
cept in that interval, his life had been happy 
above the common lot. No unpleasing circum- 
stances ever dwelt upon his joyous imagination. 

That dread of dissolution, so natural to every 
human being, on the startling symptoms of its Ap- 
proach, was to him precluded by the gathering 
mists upon his intellects, which veiled the pros- 
pect of the grave. 

The pleasure he took in my attendance atod 
carestres, sniped tiH within the three last 
months) amidst the generd wreck of sensibility. 
His reply to* m^ inquiries after his health, was' 

VOTm ttt. b 
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always " Pretty well, my darling ;** and when I 
gave him his food and his wine, — " That's my dar- 
ling/' with a smile of comfort and delight, inex- 
pressibly dear to my heart. I often used to ask 
him if he loved me, his almost constant answer, — 
' Do I love my own eyes ?' 

These pleasures are past, dear Miss Williams, 
^nd their recollection is yet too mournfully im- 
pressed, to admit an idea of mixing soon with the 
gay and busy world. Adieu ! Yours faithfully* 



LETTER IV. 



Edward Jerningham, Esq. 

Jpril 3, 1790. 

I WISH the compositions in question were 
more worthy the honour of your solicitude ; but 
to print them by single volumes, would be dying 
by inches, from the anxiety and dread I feel in 
publishing. Settling my father's affairs, with the 
daily-recuiring duties of my pen, not without im- 
politeness to be omitted, must engross my atten- 
tion for a long time. I am far from being well. 
Indisposition disarms ^xertion^ and renders the 
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wish of tranquillity an Aaron's rod in the bosota, 
swallowing up every other desire. 

Respecting the illustrious martyr of benevo- 
lence — surely his apotheosis has been long since 
given ! 



^< To iliat bright virtne's utmost scope 
Hb ardeut aim did Hayley rdise. 

As high, as mortal hand may hope 
To shoot the glittering shaft of praise. 



>» 



And shall I presume to shoot in that strong bow i 
One of the noblest odes our language boasts, in 
the first volume of Mr Hayley's poems, must have 
escaped your attention^ or you had felt that the sub- 
ject, rich as it is, has been exhausted. 

With a grateful sense of your partiality in my 
favour, I remain your faithful and obedient ser- 
vant. 
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1.ETTER V. 

To Mr CouRTENAY, on his Pamphlet entitled 
Philosophical Reflection* on the 

LATE REVOLttlONS IN FrANCK. 

May 17, 1790. 

I AM extremely gratified by the recent proof 
you have now given me that I live in your remem- 
brance. 

I love geniiM, wit, and spirit, and knowledge, 
too well not to be jcharmed with your pamphlet ; 
and peace and order too rattch not to be almost 
frightened at it ; for, on my wordy die irony cuts 
deep, and respect for our boasted constitution, as 
we read, bleeds at every vein. You are just such 
a champion for subordination, kingship, and 
episcopacy, as Mr Hayley for ancient virgmity. 
Bishops, nobles, monarchs, and old maids, may 
cry out to you both, 

'' An open foe may prove a curse, 
Bat a pretended friend is worse.** 

We have our political grievances ; but by no means 
of so oppressive a nature as those which justified the 
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exertions of France. They will be much for her 
happiness and glory^ if she uses her victory with 
wisdom and justice — but, I am afraid, that does 
not seem probable from the present aspect of her 
affairs. 

Your mock censure must give great triumph to 
the dissenters; your sarcastic commendation np 
small umbrage to the hierarchy; but let plump 
canons slumber in their stallsy-^ 

'^ Tb9 waat io CE^e be Me« « MROt in iiwii ;'> 

— let sour presbytery growl on in exclusion, ere 
democratic indignation Qverwhelwi t)ie peace of 
this countiy ! 

I am purdculturly pleaaed wkb that passage m 
Uiis humorous tract which ridicule^ the ruin af 
politeness by the extirpation of monarchy. The 
simile that closes it, appears to 90^ perfectly new, 
and ingenious in the first degree. X almost grudge 
it to prose. 

With much esteem, 1 remain, Sir, your fsutfaful 
and obliged servant. 




/^ 
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LETTER VI. 

H. Cary, Esq. 

May 18, 1790. 

In the fortnight which has elapsed since I had 
the pleasure of hearing from you, my friend, I 
hope you have discovered some congenial spirits, 
who rove academic bowers with dispositions suit- 
ed to the purposes for which they were reared. 
The sons of vice and frivolity will affect to de- 
spise you for pursuits so far nobler than their 
own ; but, when your genius and application shall 
have distinguished you in the public exercises, 
tfaey will be taught to feel their own comparative 
littleness, and involuntarily revere' what they are 
too stupid to emulate. 

1 see you, in my mind's eye, wandering solitary 
on the banks of the Cherwell, whose coy graces 
the picturesque muse of Mr T. Warton has so 
beautifully described. I wish you could procure 
the honour of an introduction to him. You know 
I am an enthusiast about his writings, in despite 
of my indignation at his observing that Milton 
had a bad ear. Milton ! whose measures are so 
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various, so grand, so dulcet, so undulatii^, so ex- 
quisitely graceful, except when they assume judi- 
cious harshness for picturesque purposes ! 

You will find inclosed a letter recommending 
you to Mr Croft. Adieu. Yours. 



LETTER VII. 

Mr Birkbeck*. 

May 20, 1790. 

Sir,- — ^Thc passage upon which you question 
me, is in a note to one of Major Andre's three 
letters, published with the monody I wrote upon 
his death. Previous to that publication, I showed 
these letters to my father, who observed, that he 
was mistaken in supposing the name Lichfield 
meant the field of blood ; — ^^ that its true mean- 
ing was the field of dead bodies, alluding to a 
battle fought between the Romans and the Bri- 
tish Christians in the Diocletian Persecution, 
where the latter were massacred — that the three 
slain kings, with their burying-place, Barrowcap- 
Hilly near the town, and the cathedral, in a minia-r 

* HiVrUbrdi near Blandlbrd, l^on^ti 
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tare, form the arms of the city ; that Lich is still a 
word IP use, bearing the same meaning; the 
church-yard gates, through which funerals pass, 
being called Lich-gates, vulgarly Light-gates." 
This is certainly the received tradition of this 
place. The city-arms, as above described, are 
now over the town-hall, in rude sculpture ; and the 
remains of ancient tumuli are yet visible upon 
Barrowcap-Hill, rising in the outskirts of the 
town. Your letter induced me to apply to Mr 
Buckeridge of this place, a gentleman learned in 
ancient history. He says there are many evi- 
dences of a massacre of the Christians in the 
Diocletian Persecution, which is universally sup- 
posed to have given the city its name, Lichfield, 
meaping the field of dead bodies. But he thinks 
the tradition fabulous respecting the battle and 
the kinga ; observing, that a battle supposes re- 
Wtance; but how, says he, could an unarmed 
fX>mpaQy of devotees resist pr defend themselves 
against a Roman soldiery? 

Mr Buckeridge has been so obliging to fur- 
miih pie with references to the historians who 
ilteptioo this massacre, as follow : *' Vide Bedae 
Histpriamy Paris edition, 1 68 1 , page 33 . See also, 
ia the same author, an account of the life, death, 
apd a^pultuiie of Saint Chad, page 191-S> which 
is worth readiiig. I will transcriber^' he adds? 
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' • two ^T three lines : ' Habuit autem sedem 
copalem, in loco qui vocatur Lycid*feid, in quo, 
et defuBCtus et sepultus est; ubi usque hodie, 
sequeotium quoque provincial illius episcopo* 
nun sedes est/ Vide Plot's history of Stafi> 
fordshire, page 398, who, giving a pretty full ac-* 
count of the massacre of the Christians, says, 
^ finding them in the exercise of their religion, 
he took and carried them to the place where 
Lichfield now stands, and martyred one thousand 
of them there, leaving their bodies unburied, to 
be devoured by birds and beasts; whence the 
place still retains the name of Lichfield, or Cada^ 
verum Campus, the field of dead bodies; the 
city having, for their device, an escutcheon, with 
many martyrs in it, in several manners mangled.' 

" Vide Saxon Chronicle, published by Gibson, 
169^, latter part, page 34. 

** Licetfeldf-r-'lAch&eldf by Ingulphus and 
Huntingdon ; — Licethfeld, by Simon Dunelm ; — 
Lichesfeld, according to Gervasius ; — Lichefelde, 
by Bromton, and Lychfeld, by Knighton, i. e. 
says he (Gibson) ut nonnullis visum. Cadaver um 
Campus (Fi^ld of Dead Bodies,) «t si alii malunt 
)Qt^{9*e|are Campum Irriguum, ab aqua qua in 
dm^lNirt^ urba divisa est hodie Lichfeld, in i^ro 

** Vide the accurate historian, Dr Heylin's Help 
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to History, published by Paul Wright, B. D. 
1773, page 281, says, 

" Lichfield, the chief city of Staffordshire, 
siguifieth, in the old Saxon tongue, the Field of 
Dead Bodies ; so called, from a number of Chris- 
tian bodies which lay massacred and unburied 
there, in the persecution raised by Diocletian. 
It is situated in a low and moorish ground, on a 
shallow pool, by which it is divided into two 
parts, but joined together by a bridge and causey 
both together, making a city of indifferent big- 
ness.'' More evidences might be collected were 
they necessary ; vide Leland, and Warton's ^ng- 
lia Sacra." I am, Sir, your humble servant. 



LETTER VIII. 

Thomas Christie, Esq. 

July 1, 1790. 

Yes, my kind friend. Heaven has at length de- 
prived me of 'that dear parent to whom I was 
ever most tenderly attached, and whose infirmi- 
ties, exciting my hourly pity, increased the pangs 
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of final separation. It was in vain that my rea- 
son reproached the selfishness of my sorrow. 

I cannot receive, as my due, the praise you so 
lavish upon my filial attentions. Too passionate 
was my afiection to have had any merit in devot- 
ing myself to its duties. All was irresistible im- 
pulse. I made no sacrifices, for pleasure lost its 
nature and its name, when I was absent from him*. 
I studied his ease and comfort, because I delight- 
ed to see him cheerful; and, when every energy 
of spirit was sunk in languor, to see him tranquil. 
It was my assiduous endeavour to guard him from 
every pain, and every danger, because his suffer- 
ings gave me misery, and the thoughts of losing 
him anguish. 

And thus did strong affection leave nothing to 
be performed by the sense of duty. I hope it 
would have produced the same attentions on my 
part ; but I am not entitled to say that it would, or 
to accept of commendation for tenderness so in- 
voluntary. 

It gives me pleasure that your prospects are so 
bright. A liberal and extended commerce may 
be as favourable to the expansion of superior 
abilities as any other profession ; and it is certain- 
ly a much more cheerful employment than that 
of medicine. The humane physician must have 
his quiet perpetually invaded by the sorrows of 
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those who look anxiously up to him for relief, 
"vi'hich no human art can, perhaps, administer. 

I have uniformly beheld, with reverence and 
delight, the efforts of France' to dirow off the 
iron yoke of her slavery ; not the less oppressive 
for having been bound with ribbands and lilies. 
Ill betide die degenerate English heart that does 
not wish her prosperity. 

You ask me after Mrs Cowley. I have not 
the pleasure of her acquaintance— but am fami- 
liar widi her ingenious writings. This age has 
produced few better comedies than her's. 

You are very good to wish to see me in Lon- 
don ; but I have no near view of going thither. 
You will be sorry to hear that I have lost my 
health, and am oppressed with symptoms of an 
hereditary and dai^erous disease. 

Lichfield has been my home since I was seven 
years old^^^his house since I was thirteen ; for I 
am still in the palace, and do not think of moving 
at present. It is certainly much too large for my 
wants, and for my income ; yet is my attachment 
fio strong to the scene, that I am tempted to try, 
if I recover, what strict economy, in other respects, 
miil 4io lowards enabling me to remain in a man- 
sion, endeai^ to pie as the tablet on which the 
pleasures of my youth are impressed, and the 
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images of those diat are everlkstingly absent. 
Adieu. Yeufs. 



LETTER IX. 

Mbs Hayley* 

July 27, 1790. 

I AM much obliged by my dear Mrs Hayley's 
kind letter^and by tbe welcome design it announces, 
ot favouring me with her company ; but I hope 
die will not limit her stay to the couple of days 
she mentioHSr 

Thank you for the kind sympathy yom e^cpress 
in my filial regrets, and in my loss of health. 
The affection for my father, which was ever very 
passionate, pity had so roach increased as to more 
than balance, in the scale of sorrow^ the cotv- 
sciousness of bodiiy and mental decay which so 
long preceded his death. Alas ! there is a wide 
difference between words, in which we miss the 
vigour of the understanding, and everlasting si- 
lence. 

Your observation, that woman b never so per- 
manently dear to any man as to her father, is ge- 
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nerally jtist, and exceptions perhaps are few. It 
is difficult even for those who feel passion to dis- 
tinguish it from affection. The difference is sel- 
dom known till the former is lost in unrestrained 
gratification. Men are rarely capable of pure 
unmixed tenderness to any fellow-creature except 
their children. In general, even the best of them, 
give their friendship to their male acquaintance* 
and their fondness to their oi&pring. For their 
misti^ss, or wife, they feel, during a time^ a ten- 
derness more ardent, and more sacred ; a friend- 
s ship softer and more animated. But this inex- 
plicable, this fascinating sentiment, which we un- 
derstand by the name of love, often proves an 
illusion of the imagination ; — a meteor that mis- 
leads her who trusts it, vanishing when she has 
followed it into pools and quicksands, where 
peace and liberty are swallowed up and lost. 
By observations like these, your friend is perfect- 
ly reconciled to her '' single blessedness ;" so 
Shakespeare calls old-maidism — ^but it is, perhaps^ 
too proud and boastful a term ? 

« Who dreams, alas! of blessedaess below? 
The hope-flosh'd enterer on the stage of life, 
The youth to knowledge nnchastized by sorrow!" 

Adieu! Adieu. 
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LETTER X. 

David Samwel, Esq. 

August 16, 1790. 

Sir, — I am very sorry for the death of your 
gallant, accomplished, and virtuous friend. Cap- 
tain Trevanen, your associate under that benevo- 
lent hero Captain Cook ; — ^sorry also that my sor- 
row must be fruitless ; — ^yet assure yourself, were 
it in my power, I should have real and great sa- 
tisfaction in obliging you, to whom I am myself 
so much obliged ; — but, with me, every exertion 
and power of the imagination is insurmountably 
impeded by an oppressive and dangerous disease 
upon my lungs, which allows me no breath but 
what I obtain by effort, and makes my life re- 
semble the existence of the dying. My physi- 
cians, finding my disease baffle the power of me- 
dicine, order me to the sea-side. I am preparing 
to set out, with much reluctance, to leave my 
home, and with little hope from my banishment. 

You are too partial to me, in supposing it in 
my power to perpetuate the memorjr of the lost 
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Trevanen. So little value did the society^ >vhich 
struck a medal iu honour of Captain Cook, set 
upon my poem on his deaths that, while they 
avowedly presented one to eveiy person who had 
taken public interest in his fate and virtues ; while 
they gave Mr Green of this town a medal^ merely 
for having displayed^ in his museum, some relics 
of those illustrious voyages, they took no notice of 
me. 

Nothing can be more interesting than your 
description of your deceased friend ; — a voluntary 
victim, in the prime of his days, to the ambition 
of the empress ; — ^yet, I confess, my sense of right 
and wrong always revolted against the idea of a 
man hazardhig bis life in the service of any couoh 
try but his own — I mean in promoting its atmbi- 
tiotts views of extended empire. 

Adieu, Sir ! and believe me always your oblig-> 
ed friend and servant. 
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LETTER XI. 

Mrs Hayley. 

Jugmt 9,9, 1790. 

My dear Madam^ — ^I am happy to hear that 
Mr Hayley's excursion has been delightful to 
him, and gratified by the kind wishes of your last 
for my recovery. 

A few days respite from violent oppression on 
my breathy induced me to venture one morning's 
performance at Birmingham. Perhaps a vaporish 
idea, that it might be the last time I should have 
an opportunity of hearing the sublime Messiah^ 
increased the desire of this excursion. 

The thick air of Birmingham sat heavy on my^ 
lungs; but the dawn of a morning, fortunately 
cool, enabled me to enjoy the highest possible in- 
tellectual feast, with little alloy from corporal un- 
easiness. The oratorio was finely performed, 
though I never can like to hear it opened by a wo- 
man, even when that woman is Mara. The 
female tones want majesty for that sol^nn recita- 
tive. 

vot.. ui. . « 
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Not daring to trust my animalities with the in- 
tense heats of the theatre, I went instantly to my 
excellent friend Lady Carhampton's pretty retreat, 
two miles from Birmingham. There she lives^ 
dispensing the pleasures of hospitable kindness, 
and the blessings of attentive and extensive chari- 
ty, after a life of splendour, deeply embittered by 
filiial ingratitude. I was received by herself and 
her friend, with that animated welcome which can 
alone render absence from home desirable to a 
hemg so domestic as myself. Adieu. Yours. 
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Rev. Peter Homer. 

Oct. 5, 1790. 

Sir, — ^I thank you for your poetical present, 
the translations from Metastasio. They are a var 
luable little work ; deserve a larger type, a greater 
expence of paper, and an higher price. They 
are often correct and elegant in their expression, 
and tuneful in their numbers. Permit me, Sir^ 
to express my surprise and regret, that the ear 
whidi constructed such lovely^ such exquisite, 
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such never-exceeded lme» as the following, should 
often fall immeasurably beneath their excellence : 

** O, fool I that I should strive the seas to soW| 
Or trust to suns the dissoluble snow ! 
For sure she trusts the sun, and sows the sea, 
Who hopes return of constancy from thee.*' 

We can scarce believe that the author of them 
should endure the stiff inversion, the harsh ca- 
dence, and, forgive if I say, inelegant construction 
of so large a portion of the verses ; — should ad- 
dress the subject of his eulogy in the second and 
third person promiscuously, nay, even in the same 
sentences. It is a liberty which our correct poets 
never take. I wish that you, who can write so 
well, would use the same discipline with your 
muse, that I have endeavoiured to use with mine^ 
and then she would not talk of a lady " teaching 
her tress to flow,'' instead of her tresses. You 
were not aware that this license of expression^ 
trivial as it may seem, is obnoxious to the most 
ludicrous idea; that it irresistibly presents to the 
imagination a bald head, from which one solitary 
lock depends. 

You bespeak my candour. Candour has al- 
ways to me sippeared to consist in being ingenu- 
ous. What says Prior^ when he describes the 
should*be of artists' ccmduct to each other ! 
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^ Piqued by Protogenes' fiune 
From Co to Rhodes Apelles came ; 
To see a rival and i friend, 
Ptepar'd to censure and commend ; 
Here to absolve, and fhere object. 
As art with candour might direct.** 



When an author, like yourself, shews that he can 
write finely, and yet frequently writes ill, it is the in- 
terest of envy to praise indiscriminately ; that he may 
continue to mix the sullying drop with his gold 
so largely, as to rob his fame of its currency* 
I am. Sir, your obliged and obedient servant. 
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Mrs Martin. 

Oct. 27, 1790. 

I CONGRATULATE you upou the effccts of your 
tansy tea ; and hope it will continue its Lucinian 
powers. Perhaps you are not enough an heathen 
to understand the epithet — to know that Lucina 
is the goddess of child-bearing, whose: protection 
it was usual to invoke in the days of Paganism* 

Your caro sposo, who brought me this fnvt- 
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ful intelligence^ looked very well^ though his step 
^as not perfectly militaire. Seeing him since 
you have seen him^ and leaving you, as he did^ in 
a but recovering gout^ you will be glad to hear of 
his good looks. 

My health is considerably better since my ex- 
cursion into Shropshire. I ventured to one of 
the morning music festivals at Shrewsbury, and 
heard Mr Saville open the Messiah with a pathos, 
an energy, and a grace that none ever excelled, 
and which I never heard equalled. 

Our little city is about to lose its celestial cha- 
racteristic of neither marrying, nor being given in 
marriage. The torch of Hymen has already 
blazed for Lord Donegall, as the papers have 
shewn you ; — for Mrs Swinfen's sister, amiable 
and lovely Miss Ford, who has married Lord 
Colville's eldest son. 

You remember my poor father's apartment. — 
I have stained the paper a light green, and or- 
namented it with fine prints, in handsome frames. 
It is the pleasantest winter-room in the house, 
where many are pleasant ; — but the sun looks on 
this at noon, and gilds it on through the winter 
day. 

Adieu! dear Mrs M., may you have a little 
longer health, succeeded by a comparatively little 
portion of pain^ and crowned with a little living 
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creature, who shall a great deal more than a little 
recompence every thing ! 
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Mrs Roberts. 

Nov. 3, 1790. 

Give me leave to congratulate jou upon the 
Acquisition your income receives by the dropping 
of that ripe and mellow fruit*, which is, I trust, 
transplanted into a kinder soil, where the storms 
of sickness and sorrow can never blow. 

Clean, pretty, clever, faithful, sober, home- 
keeping Thomas has a Miss MoUyish terror of a 
gun, and is but a poor horseman. When he con- 
fessed these maidenisms, I despaired of his suiting 
the pleasant, prancing, pop-guu situation of but* 
ler at Prior's Lea, and was the less concerned to 
find him in treaty for another place. 

Your youi^ military cousin, Jauncey, has been 
at Mr White's a fortnight, with his pale, pretty 
wife, and a lovely infant girl in arms. They* were 

* The ffrther of the lady's hasbaad.— <S. 
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much noticed by our liqhfield ladies and gentle- 
men. I was pleased to see that mark of respect 
paid to the recollection of my old friend*, whose 
beauty was once the boast of our city — ^whose 
conduct was so prudent — ^whose disposition so 
gentle. Young Mrs Jauncey likes us all mighti« 
ly. She is in a sad state of health. I should 
think it must exhaust her little stock of bodily 
strength to nourish a profusion of pale brown 
hair, with a slight tint of amber. She suffers it 
to float in natural ringlets, unstained by powder, 
to the very bottom of her back, and wears neither 
hat, cap, nor cushion. Her sickly countenance^ 
beneath these plenteous and dishevelled tresses, 
and a wildish look in eyes, sunk by want of 
health, make her exactly tesemble my little print 
of Margaret's ghost, 

^ Whoie hcemVke m April mom 
C3ad in a wintiy doad." 

Here are an iigreeable family, who have adorn- 
ed the cathedral area since July last, and who 
stay with us till Christmas, Archdeacan Lee, his 
very amiable and pleasing wife, and his three love- 
ly daughters. Thie eldest is just fifteen, beautiful 



* Mn Jaimcey, senior, once tiie eelebrated Mim Helen 
White of Uehfield^-SL 
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as the vernal morningy dimmed by no clouds^ with 
all its rosy tints, and crystal lights. She is the 
finest unprofessional harpsichord player of her 
^e I ever heard. Her father is a good performer 
on the violincello ; a kind husband and parent ; an 
admirable companion ; and his droll songs are 
superior to. every body's; — Edwin is nothing to 
him. 

Yesterday morning, Sunday, Mr Inge preached 
in our choir, a sermon of great learning and in- 
gemiity, composed on the arrival of our new and 
visry fine organ. The discourse was upon church- 
music, its pleasure and utility ; it concluded with 
— '^ and in conviction of the benefit devotion re- 
ceives from sacred music, let us say, Halelujah to 
the God Most High I — ^and agam let us say Hale- 
lujah ! '* — Instantly, by previous appointment, and 
entirely unexpected by the audience^ the organ 
poured in the grand chorus firom the Messiah : 

<< For the Lord God Omnipoteiit reigneth." 

Our glorious x>rgan pejied along' the aisles, and 
the choir put forth all her energies in the execu- 
tion; — her minstrels sui^ witfi their heart and 
soul. Surprised, affected, chaixaed — almost every- 
body wept with pleasure. I wish you had been 
there. 
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Scarcely have I left myself room on my paper 
to say adieu^ — and yet again adieu ! 
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Mrs Mompessan. 

Colton, Dec. 10, 1790. 

You, my dear friend, having oudived com- 
plaints so similar to mine, is very encoun^ng ; — 
yet iidby, when you say you hope I shall live to be 
old, do you add, though, when that time comes, 
you will be indifferent to every mortal object. 
The disparity between your age and mine, is not 
so great but that, should I attain the period, I 
may yet hope to enjoy your society; and if it 
pleases God to call you first away, I cannot be 
lieve that our spirits, on soaring above the earth, 
will lose all earthly consciousness. I hope, and 
wish to believe, that the remembrance of those 
affections, which, being in themselves pure, exalt- 
ed our human nature, will accompany us when it 
shall become angelic. If the rich bad man in 
torments, could recollect his brodiers with an af- 
fectionate solicitude, that they m^ht escitpe his 
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fate, sure the attachmentQ of benevolent spirita 
translated ¥^ill not be lextinguished. As yet I 
have seen only the extracts from Mr Burke's 
pamphlet, which the newspapers presented. I 
am afraid the French carry the spirit of freedom 
too far; — but no powers of wit and eloquence 
can persuade me to think a government, so bar- 
barously oppressive, ought to have stood — ^where, 
if a libertine of rank chose to debauch the wife of 
a tradesman, and found the husband an obstacle, 
—or the son of a man in high station marries 
against his consent,— a lettre de cachet could be 
procured to. imprison the obnoxious person for 
life, amidst the solitary horrors of the Bastile ; 
and perhaps have him chained by die neck to its 
accursed walls. 

That dreadful sword hung over every head; 
and if the natural hilarity of the people made them 
sing and dance in a situation so perilous, ought 
that gaiety to suppress our wishes for their deli- 
verance from such impending danger i 

Now they have obtained it, I can only wish 
and hope that they may not abuse the blessings 
of their emancipation: that the spirit of free- 
dom, which m former times has produced so 
inuch. public virtue,, will render France a bright 
example, to the suiroun^Ui^ nations, of vrisdom, 
fortitude, temperance^ and 
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I hope I shall have the pleasure of your com- 
pany this winter^ in the large mansion we both 
l^ve, as bearing the stamp and image of our lost 
iiiends. 

You must be gratified by Dr Heathcote's 
grateful and tender memory of the excellent wife 
lie has lost, your beloved sister ; by his speaking 
«of her on all occasions. I would have eveiy 
body thus preserve the ideal presence of the 
friends they have lost. 

Pray present my grateful respects to this good 
and ingenious man, whose partiality so highly 
flatters me ; — but I can get no time for publica- 
tions of any sort ; — ^and as to the strictures upon 
Johnson's envious, sophistical, dazzling, and mis^ 
leading work, '^ The lives of the Poets," I should 
despair of curing the poispn they have given to 
public taste. A few individuals only have strei^th 
of mind sufficient to resist the powers of his wit^ 
that wither, upon common and half ingenious 
minds, all respect for genius, all sensibility of its 
emanations. 

I have read many able strictures upon separate 
lives in that work, which carried conviction of the 
despot's injustice in every line ; one above all ex- 
cellent, where many were good, by Mr FitzTho- 
mas, laying bare his injustice to the immortal 
Gray — ^but they all passed avi^ay unnoticed by an 
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ungrateful nation^ which ought to have distinguish- 
ed and honoured those yrho rescue her noblest 
ornaments from the contempt thrown upon them 
by one who bore no brother near the throne of 
genius. Adieu! Yoursr. 
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Mtss Williams. 

Colton, Dec. 12, 1790. 

There is much for which I am to thank you, 
a kind letter of last spring unanswered, because 
your journey to the continent was so soon to suc- 
ceed; and, since your return, a charming pam- 
phlet, that shews me the sunny-side of the French 
Revolution. Right glad am I to see it. " Dark- 
ness, clouds, and shadows" have rested upon its 
surface — assiduously tlirown by national envy, 
and deepened into a chaotic night by the able 
pen of Mr Burke — as I am told, for I have not 
yet read that celebrated pamphlet, except news- 
paper extracts. 

France is certaiidy in a perilous situation. 
Devoutly do I wish that she may escape those 
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evils of anarchy which ill-omened doquence would 
persuade us are inevitable. i / 

This publication of Mr Burke*s^ by what I can 
learn of it^ seems the twin-brother of Johnson's 
" Taxation lio Tyranny;" — ^the same apparent 
strength of reasoning, the same splendour of style. 
I hope time will prove the . predictions of this 
\. statesman groundless, as it has already proved 

that of the literary and moral despot. Heaven 
forbid it should produce equal mischief. His 
boasted code of pure morality will never, by all 
the good it has done, or may yet produce, balance 
to his country the evils to which he was accessary^ 
by vindicating the absurd and ruinous attempt 
to conquer America. Fatal was his eloquence, 
which *^ could make the worse appear the better 
redson.** 

Believe me, dear Helen, I take the most lively 
interest in every sentence of your charming little 
book. My heart is in unison with its generous 
and eloquent apostrophes to the, I hope, rising 
state ; but great must be its difficulties, imminent 
its dangers. 

What misfortunes, what woes have been the 
lot of your friends ! We can hardly conceive that 
the parental heart was capable of such infernal 
induration. The present . felicity of . the injured 
pair must^ from recollection of their past sufi^r* 
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u^^ acquire a degree of sweetness and po%nance 
which caiHiot be connected with ordinary bap- 
pinessy and with tfie former experience o£ com* 
inon calamities. 

Your last summer^s sun was brightened by the 
cheering influence of that blessing upon saiTound^ 
ing multitudes, which, the song says, can alone 
give it fresh beauty. To me its most gilied days 
were sicklied over by the shades of grief and dis^ 
ease. Each are, in some degree, penoided, hut 
the latter are not passed away. Adieu.« 
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Rev. T. S. Whalley., 



Dec, 19, 1790. 

You will wonder when I tell you that as yet I 
have read only in extracts, that pu blication upon 
which the eye of all Europe is be jit. Accident, 
and not want of inclination, has <^casioned this 
abstinence. I shall have it next week, and I 
mlean to read and consider it wifh the most im- 
partial eye. That splendid Quixx>tism about the 
Queen of France, displayed in the newspapers. 
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did not please me at all. Unlnaflsed as I profesd 
myself as to my reason/ Mr Burke will find diffi- 
culty to convince me, that the oppressive and bar- 
barous monarchy of France ought to have subsist* 
ed ; and I feel inclined to faope^ from Helen Wil- 
liam's interesting epistolary pamphlet, that the 
cloudsy with which his imagination seeks to eclipse 
the sun of liberty, have either no real existence, or 
that the fervour of its beams will disperse them. 

I am glad dear Mrs Whalley is so well recover* 
ed from that dreadful accident ; and that the tem- 
per and disposition of him to whom your darling 
niece has given herself, is so amiable. I know^ 
from sad experience, how important the circum* 
stance to your peace and comfort. 

Your last arrived in my absence, and followed 
me to Colton, about ten miles from Lichfield, the 
lately purchased seat of Mr and Mrs B., a young 
couple from the West Indies. He seems quite a 
West Indian, gay, thoughtless^ impetuous, good- 
natured, and of a princely spirit ; but uxoriously, 
and with the most jealous tenacity, attached to his 
very beautiful wife. Mrs B. is indeed the most 
perfect beauty I ever beheld. Her height, her 
symmetry^ her lovely features,, her dark hair and 
eyes, her complexion delicate, but without bloom, 
and the peni^ve dignity of her air, rather foreign 
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than English^ entirely realize Richardson's descrip- 
tion of Clementina. I look at her^ and fancy 
myself in the palace of Poretta. The time is to 
comCy if ever the time come, when I shall see a 
Clarissa, except in my mind's eye, where an image 
of her sits enthroned in matchless grace, and su- 
per-human beauty. 

Giovanni and his daughter were with me upon 
this visit, the former most, the latter all of the 
time. Mrs B. was a scholar of Piozzi's, and 
sings with great taste, and perfectly in tune, 
though her voice is weak. Their charming songs 
inspirited our evenings. Lady Gresley, who de- 
sires her compliments, often inquires after you 
and Mrs W. with much regard. She is just come 
to her new house in the Close — to my great joy ; 
for I have been pained to see her and her charm«* 
ing daughters so long in lodgings^ so unworthy of 
them. Great was the compliment they paid 
Lichfield in abiding them so patiently while they 
waited for this; agreeable to them in every thing, 
except the annual two months abdication, when 
the.canon^ their landlord, resides in it with hb 
family. 

Since I finished the last sentence, I have read 
the' Burke— 'and am, however reluctantly, con- 
vinced that the boasted liberty of France is de- 
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generating into coercive anajrcfay, not likely to end 
well. 

Moat kind is your charming friend Mrs Jack- 
son's mention of me. — Assure her of my gratitiKie, 
and assure yourself that I am always yours a£G^ 
tionately. 
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Mks Taylor. 

Jan. 10, 1791. 

I AM glad to see you approve my vindication 
of Pope's writings and character. You fitid my 
antagonist still flounces and struggles^ though 
fairly thrown down ; and while he vainly endea- 
vours to get up again, is crying out amain, ** I 
am victorious." 

Having declared previously that I wpuld not 
pursue the subject farther, I am not at all tempt- 
ed, by this impotent defence, to fight the battle 
over again, and re-slay the already slain. Mr 
Weston has proved nothing but his own prefe- 
rence of vulgar to elegant diction ; for it is not 
about superiority of genius in the two illiostrious 

VOL. IIJ. D 
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writers that I contend, but about their style. 
Every person of common sense will acquit me for 
omitting fine lines of Dryden, since I have often 
owned, in the course of the controversy, that his 
works abound with them. My business was to 
confute Mr WestcHi's assertion, that what is call- 
ed his worst writing, ^^ was only simple, and never 
vulgar ; and that the poems, in general, were the 
better, and not the worse for those lines, which, as 
he says, ^ enervated and debauched taste might 
call bald and meagre.'^ 

To my having said that the couplet in Virgil, 
put into the mouth of the Empress of Heaven^ 
was wretchedly below her dignity, and the general 
tenor of heroic verse : 

'^ Shall angry Pallas, with reyeog^nl spleen. 
The Grecian navy bum, and drown the men?*' 

and adding, that it was easy to have expressed the 
sense without inelegance, viz. 

^ Shall angry Pallas, with avenging aim, 
• O'erwhelm the Greeks, and wrap their fleets in flame ? 
And shall not I," &c. „ 

he replied, ^^ that they who are pleased with Dr 

.Harewood's translation of an expression in the 

New Testament; who^ disapproving the beautiful 
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simplicity of " Jesus wept/' altered it to " Jesus 
burst into a flood of tears/' will^ of course^ approve 
Miss Seward's alteration. 

It is in vain to argue with a man absurd enough 
to make the comparison ; there is nothing vulgar in 
the concise and pathetic expression, ** Jesus wept ;" 
while, in the frittered alteration, the word burst is 
vulgar. My translation is as concise as Dryden's ; 
equally expresses the sense, but without those low 
common-life phrases which he uses, and which ill 
become the personage who is made to utter them; 
It is not the words bum, drown, and men, as I 
proved, when I cited them, that are in themselves 
vulgar; but, from the manner in which they are 
used, they become ludicrously mean. 

Enough of this positive genius, Mr Weston^ 
who triumphs after a defeat as for a victory, and 
who is applauded for his bad taste by his coadr 
jutor, Mr Morfit, in verse and prose, and under 
various signatures 

Ate you not sorry for the ruinous intemperance 
with which France has pursued an object in itself 
noble i 

'< Thiu has the nibble, m its headlong rage. 
Order trausformed to anarchy and spoiL*' 

I read Miss Williams's interesting little publiea 
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tion before I read Burke ; and my whole heart and 
soul had, previous to the appearance of either, ex- 
ulted in the idea of a great nation liberated from 
an oppressive yoke. Miss Williams showed me 
the sunny-side of the prospect, and I gazed with a 
willing eye. I took up Mr Burke's pamphlet, 
assured that I should detest it ; yet, as I never al- 
low my reason to be wholly blinded by my wbhes, 
I could not resist his statement of facts, nor his 
luminous reasoning upon them. They shew me 
the national assembly as a band of hot.brained 
enthusiasts, who are ruining their country, under 
the pretence of delivering it. I see that disci- 
pline, and reasonable compliance with the ex- 
igences of the state, are fallen with the wreck of 
subordination, never> in all probability, to rise 
again — but I still dislike Mr Burke's C^uixotism 
about the Queen of France, and his vindication of 
hereditary honours. They are much more likely 
to make a man repose, with slumbering virtue up- 
on them, for the distinction he is to receive in so- 
ciety, than to inspire the effort of rendering him- 
self worthy of them. They are to men what 
beauty is to women, a dangerous gift, which has 
a natural tendency to make them indolent, silly, 
and worthless. Let property be hereditary, but 
let titular honours be the reward of noble or use- 
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ful exertions. France^ in her folly, has destroyed 
them totally, instead of making them conditional. 
Adieu. 
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Rev. Dr Warner, at Paris. 

March 2, 179J. 

My dear Sir, — Give me leave to recommend 
to your attention my friends, Mr and Mrs Burt, a* 
gentleman and lady of fortune dncl elegant man- 
ners — and their friend and companion, Mrs 
Smith, an amiable young woman, and very dear to 
me — the daughter of Mr Saville, and a great fa- 
vourite of your friend, the illustrious Mr , 

who wished her company on his travels, as pre- 
ceptress to little Alphonso ; but the absence of a 
wife made the scheme more pleasant than pru- 
dent. Mrs Burt, educated in a convent, speaks 
Frenph with fluency. 

I am sorry you have lost your agreeable and 
good friend Mr Selwyn — though he fell ripe 
fruit into the lap of the universal mother ; — }^ut 
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we never think it time to lose those we love. I 
hope he has continued his frietidship beyond the 
grave. His memory will sink in my esteem, if 
you are forgotten in his will. 

We mourn the death of those who are dear to. 
us ; but, if not so grieving, it is more mortifying 
when friendship, voluntarily and ardently offered, 
long maintained with the most gratifying atten- 
tion, and not forfeited by any fault of our own, 
finds a living tomb in the inconstancy of the hu- 
man heart. 

It has been said that men, though prone to 
fickleness in their loves, are in their friendships 
steadier than our sex. I have not found it so. 

— Mr r-, after his often plighted amity, 

thinks it too much, thinly to cover a single half- 
sheet twfce in a year. To that he had, for a 
considerable time, reduced his once frequent let- 
ters. It is now twenty months since I heard from 
him. 

My friends purpose staying a few weeks in 
Paris. I hope you will visit them, and point out 
the objects in Paris most worth their attention. 
They mean to proceed through Switzerland to 
Italy — but I trust they wiJl not encounter Italian 
suns in the summer. 

I say nothing to you of French politics. The 
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cause of freedom has had^ and still possesses my 
best wishes ; but Mr Burke has taught me to fear 
for that aation the mischiefs of anarchy. Adieu ! 
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Miss Powys. 

Mansfield Woodhouse, May IS, 1791. 

My dear friend^ — I do most truly sympathize 
with you in the anxiety and concern which must 

result from Miss S ^'s situation. Her appear- 

ance^ when I had the pleasure to pass a few fleet- 
ing but valued hours in your society last month, 
gave flattering hopes of decreasing complaints. 
They have deceived us ; — ^howevcF, when afflic- 
tions come, it is at once natural and wise, to draw 
comfort from reflecting, that they might have vi- 
sited us at times, and under circumstances, which 
must have augmented their power to distress. 

I came hither on Sunday night, to the em- 
bowered mansion of Mrs Mompessan, one of the 
oldest of my friends. She is many years my senior, 
and, beginning to love me in the giddy, romantic, 
hopii^, happy years of my teens> has nevet dash- 
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ed tihe overflowing cup of her kindness with the 
bitterness of neglect. She was ever a singular 
but excellent beings uniting the exertion and 
spirit of the male chaBacter^ with the melting 
softness and sympathy of the female hearty when 
it is most artless and amiable. Her mind has 
BOt lost an atom of its candour and generous 
warmthy beneatb all the wear and tear of the feel- 
ings^ or from the generally benumbing power of 
years that have past their meridian. Her family 
is ancient and respectable ; her fortune scarcely 
reaching 2001. per annum^ which is her share^ 
with two sisters, in the estate of their ancestors. 
She has lived upon it, farming, cultivating, and 
improving it, since she was eighteen years old, 
her parents dying before that period. By her in- 
dustry, attention, and taste, she has made a little 
Eden of a spot which had little original beauty, 
and from whence prospect is excluded. Far, 
however, from limiting herself always to the Ab- 
byssinian scene she had raised, her acquaintance 
and connections have been extended, her excur- 
siohs frequent, nor confined to this kingdom. 
She has friends in Switzerland whom she has 
twice visited.. She once resided there two years, 
on the banks of the celebrated Lake of Geneva, 
at Lausanne and Vevay, surrounded by the scenes 
which Rousseau has immortalized. The strength 
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of understanding and isimplicity of manners in the 
Swiss gentry charmed her, ham their congeniali-* 
ty to her own cast of character. Some years 
after, she twice, at different times^ travelled 
through France and Germany/ with a favourite 
nephew^ Mr Heathcote, since made envoy from 
our court to some of the German ones. Mrs 
Mompessan increased her nephew's consequence 
by her talents^ her animated and polite manners, 
in several of the German courts where they so- 
journed. 

When in England, she used often to be a guest 
in our family. Confined as I was through my 
life with invalid parents, it was, till now, only 
once, and that in my twentieth year, soon after 
the death of my sister, that I visited her lovely 
bowers. The morning after my arrival bloomed 
with all the orient hues of May. I rose early, 
and walked alone around the pleasure-ground, 
shedding tears of joy as I rambled contemplating 
its beauty and extent, and from observing the 
growth of her plantations, the yet more graceful 
disposition of her smooth and verdant lawns, her 
winding shrubberies, and crystal waters, after a 
lapse of so many years. Nor less am I charmed 
with the patriarchal simplicity of her ancient 
manipon, her flocks, and herds, and honest labour- 
firs, and with the rare union of scenic beauty and 
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intellectual resources^ with all the reality of pas- 
toral exertion^ aini with that animated cheerful- 
ness which diffuses its sunshine around her. My 
dear friend, there are not many such women. It 
is almost needless to say she never married ; but, 
her pension considered, it is to the credit of the 
ipen to observe, that she rejected, in her youth, 
many advantageous offers of that sort. 

I write to you from a pleasant, though low- 
roofed dressing-room, whose uneven floor is co- 
vered with a very beautiful carpet of natural 
flowers, shaded in cross-stitch by the fingers of 
this ever-busy Arachne. It is surrounded by 
book-cases, filled with an admirable collection of 
history, travels, memoirs, moral philosophy, divi- 
nity, and the works of our best poets — but the ex- 
haustless stores of my friend's cultivated mind are 
a living library, to which it is yet pleasanter to 
resort. Her knowledge of history, ancient and 
modem, the chronologic exactness of her memo- 
ry, and a fund of anecdotes, make her a most de- 
lightful and interesting companion; especially 
from the animated manner in which she commu- 
nicates her intellectual stores. Never are they 
obtruded, nor ostentatiously pursued, but applied, 
in the most natural manner, to the conversation 
of the moment. 

This rural apartment is consigned to me, where 

4 
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I pass my mornings^ and where Mrs M. declares 
herself my visitor. It looks upon her lawny 
walks^ and breathes the very spuit of peace and 
pleasantness. Yon would be happy here ; — ^you, 
to whom friendship, books, and the charms of 
nature are all-in-all sufficient. Adieu ! 
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David Samwell, Esq. 

Mansfield Woodhouse, May 15, 1791- 

You instance my obligations to you. Sir, by 
the kind interest you take in my health, and in the 
distinctions which, with all a friend's partiality, 
you desire my muse should receive. 

I own the neglect of the Royal Society, in the 
disposition of the medals struck in honour of 
Captain Cook, hurt me; especially as the pre- 
sident. Sir Joseph Banks, is my acquaintance. 
Though I confess my chagrin, yet it finds ample 
compensation in the generous indignation with 
which you reprobate his preference of those who 
direct their attention to the moths, buttesflies, and 
curry-combs of that voyage, to her who attempt- 
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ed to sing the purposes^ the exploits^ and the vir- 
tues of its commander. 

It is curious that your bounty to me enabled 
Mr Green to display^ in his museum, those Ota- 
b^itean curiosities, whose exhibition obtained him 
a medal. I presented him with a part of your 
present, and was doubly glad that I had done so, 
when I found his displaying them rewarded by a 
distinction which cheered and delighted his honest 
benevolent heart. If there is ought of estimable 
in tny composition, it consists in an utter ex- 
emption from envy, which even my enemies con- 
fess ; yet, being an hereditary exemption, it proves 
my happiness, rather than my virtue. 

I had not turned an unobserving eye upon the 
poetic merit of the Ode on St. David's Day. 
Without suspecting it to have been written by a 
friend, its spirit, the grace of its imagery, and the 
music of its numbers, had attracted my attention. 
Nothing is pleasanter than to find the source of a 
composition, which had pleased us^ in the talents 
of one we esteem. 

You have an excellent heart ; every thing proves 
it.— You are alive to friendship ; you see every 
little merit in others in the brightening light of 
your own benevolence ; and the love of your na- 
tive couptry glows in your bosom. I am glad to 
find that Spain will be obliged to yield her palm 
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of primal discovery in the western world to an- 
cient Britain. 

I hope^ at last^ there will be no war with 
Russia ; that Mr Pitt's brain will not become in- 
curably diseased by the manie militaire. Why 
should we augment the ruinous weight of our 
immense national debt^ and grind the faces of the 
poor with taxes in endless accumulation^ beneath 
a visionary dread lest the balance of power should 
be lost in Europe i 

You are very good to be solicitous for my 
health. It sieems to renovate very much beneath 
the fresh and balmy gales that blow around this 
beautiful rietreat of friendship, and the sylvan 
graces. Nothing can be more to my taste than 
such a retirement, and few things more my wish 
than that you should believe me your evertoblij^ 
ed friend. 
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Humphry Repton, Esq. 

Mansfield TVoodhouse, June 1, 1791- 

I SEEM here to be in a domain of yours, since 
everywhere I go you are mentioned. As for 
Major Rooke, he speaks of you con amore. 
What charming urbanity in his voice^ his look^ his 
address ! I see him, I listen to him with reve- 
rence and love. Yesterday we dined in his Juan 
Fernandez seclusion. It is infinitely to my taste. 
Bolder and more magnificent scenery may excite 
my admiration ; — but they are the simple graces 
of retreats like these that I delight in contemplat- 
ing: glades and lawny walks, not beyond the 
reach of my humble fortune, should I be induced 
to quit Lichfield, the home of my youth^ for a 
still more rural retirement, as life declines. 

Mrs Mompessan^ whose guest I now am, has 
sylvan taste and industry. In early youth, she be- 
came mistress of this, the estate of her ancestors, 
who certainly dreamt of nothing less than scenic 
beauty. She found massy stone walls dividing 
trim gardens; — a straight brook and crowded 
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orchards. Her fruit-trees remain; at least sa 
many of them as unite the useful with the lovely ; 
but they stand separate on little verdant lawns, 
and on the banks of crystal waters, in which 
alders and willows dip their long arms. In the 
place of those ponderous and gloomy walls, she 
has winding shrubberies ; and where flowers were 
ranged, in " curious knots," and box-borders, we 
rove amid thickets of roses, lilachs, and wood* 
bines. Instead of arbours, that looked like green 
wigs, we sit at noon in root-houses, and in the 
rocky hermitage^ The window, from whence I 
write to you, overlooks the green smooth glades, 
where laburnums hang their golden curtains 
amongst the fruit-trees. 

You teach me to be proud of my life-long aver- 
sion to naked watei^. I never loved the Trent 
in Stafl:brdshire, because its batiks are bald. 
When Hotspur and Glendower are making divi* 
sion of the lands they expected to share in right 
of imaginary conquest, the former says, 

" And here the smug and silver Trent doth ran." 

The first epithet, so appropriate, shews that 
Shakespeare had been in Staffordshire, and ol>- 
served the tressless banks of that stream The 
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rivers of my native itiountains, the Derwent and 
the Wye, are beautifully fringed. 

I have no constitutional ambition of ac- 
quaintance with the great — but Sir B. Boothby's 
description of the Duke and Duchess of Portland 
always made me wish I had possessed the honour 
and happiness of being known to them. That 
desire hs^s. increased beneath the warmth of your 
encomiums on their engaging manners. Since I 
came to Woodhouse, it has amounted almost to 
longing — that I might try to engage their farther 
favour and protection for the finest young man I 
almost eVer beheld, Mr William Otter, whose fa- 
mily have already experienced the generous kind- 
ness of his Grace — but this accomplished youth is 
at present wholly unprovided for. His gentle 
vutues, his classic learning, which has already ob- 
tained the notice of Cambridge University, and 
his uncommon eloquence in the pulpit, will re- 
flect honour upon the patrons who shall place 
him where these fine qualities shall be distinguish^ 
ed and rewarded. I heard him preach last Sun- 
day, ^nd I never heard divine and moral truths 
adorned with more strength of reasoning, more 
pathos, more striking imagery, more beautiful 
language, delivered in the most persuasive and 
harmonious tones, and witk the most energetic 
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and glowmg grace. You are benevolent, and have 
the Duke's ear. I wish you* would try to animate 
his attention and friendship towards a rising 
genius, so worthy to be distinguished by the most 
amiable nobleman of the age. What a vile name 
is Otter for such a youth ! — but, as Juliet says, 
what's in a name f 

I enter entirefly into your ideas about providing 
a graceful home for the Naiads at Sir John Reus's 
in future years. Your four lines of prophetic 
verse, on the hereafter fate of your plantatipns 
there, are chaiming. , 

Adieu ! Do not forget to complete ^e little 
sketch of my darling valley, in some hour of 
leisure, if such an hour should ever come to 
you, who have been long one of the most in- 
genious, and who are now the busiest of human 
beings. 
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LtTTER XXIII- 

Mus MoiMpessan. 

Lichfield, June 14, 1791* 

Did I not manage my mind right stoically, not 
tb touch upon any thing in the shape of an adieu ? 
Was it not, camelion-like, to take the colour of 
your inclinations, who, I know, love to reserve 
ybUr embraces for the hour of meeting ? Never 
can 1 forget how warm those embraces were^ 
tvhen, in the dusk of a vernal evening, I entered 
your mansion, so embowered and so pleasant, 
after an absence of almost countless years. Ne- 
ver can I forget the month that glided so swiftly 
away amid your lovely glades, and in your thrice- 
dear society. Once more let me thank you for 
the sweetness and lustre of those recorded days. 

As to the sultry morning of our separation, I 
have not, through life, been so sensible of cli- 
matic violence. The white and cloudless con- 
cave smote upon us with fiery severity, and clouds 
of choking dust rose incessantly around us. . 

But Mrs Hayley received me with animated 
i;;Iudness, encompassed with youths of geriius — ^the 
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rising hopes of Derby. They walked with us in- 
to Mr H/s gard^y flpd returned home with us to 
Supper. Next morning we had levees in succes- 
sion ; half the smart people of that town; inter- 
spersed with the militia officers. We past the 
afternoon and evening at Dr Darwin's, though he, 
who unites in himself what Johnson said of James 
and Garrick, viz. *^ he who lengthened, and he 
who gladdened life/* the great physician and ex- 
quisite poet, was called thirty miles another way> 
in the exercise of his first power. Mrs Darwin 
had an immense party^ to meet us; for whose iqp- 
prehended amusement she engaged me^ by earnest 
solicitations, to repeat odes and sonnets. If they 
were . not egregioua flatterers, the pleasure the 
company expressed, made it impossible to grudge 
the exertion, even beneath a sky so torrid. 

The next morning we paid some of our visits ; 
and in die evening Mrs Hayley had more than 
twenty friends to tea and supper : amongst them 
a gentleman who, on the instant of his being intro- 
duced, imp»»8ed my mind with a sentiment in bi. 
foVour, more passionately tender than 1 had ever 
felt for any man on the first interview. 



** Even in th^ heyday of impetooiu yontfiy 
The spring of ^ the bloom of gaudy yean/* 
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Tt was so tender as to force the tears in rivers 
down my cheeks, during the first half hour in 
which he talked to me. 

And notie, lest your rigid decorum should in- 
duce you to censure, without mercy, emodons, at 
once so rapid and ungovernable, I must whisper 
to you the age of their inspirer ; he is ninety-one — 
my fatherti' oM friend, Mr Ashby, who preserves, 
at so late a period, his intellects and sensibility in 
wonderful poWerV and with the- most attentive 
politeness ; but the sunk mouth of eltreme old 
i^e, the glazed eye, the hesitating feeblen^s of 
accent, the cold clanimy hand that pressed mine 
with affectioiiaite earnestness^ all contributed to 
produce a red^mblaqce to my poor fathei', so 
striking as to bccasioii tdose emotions I ihention-* 
ed. He'inqtiiri^d' after generatioi!is at Lichfield, 
long passed aiitiay, who were his contemporaries, 
and with whose names my mother had, in childhood, 
familiarized me, though they had then ceased to 
exist. He told ikie that he had often bad my mo- 
ther on his kti^efj! the most be^tiful infant of 
three years" old, he said, he ever beheld. 

* 

You will iinagine how interesting att this 
to me, who look back upon the years that are fled 
with all the enthusiasm, though not with the 
science of an antiquarian ; yet, however interest- 



edy gratified^ and. amused^ Jby.^fhe p!pUt^e8«^ viva- 
mty, jand inteUig^ce of th0 I)ert>y gentlpmen and 
tediesy Ir found the heats drei^dfiUI}. oppfiessive. 
Mi^ H^yle/s tea-jroom, and the ,li>eddchamber I 
occupied; are full west. Accustomjed %o slum- 
ber aiaidst the profoundest ^ilepce, and unable, 
through the sultriness, to shut. down my sashes, 
tbe street-i^isesy excessive and incessant;, kept me 
awake, two whole nights. I felt the torture of 
being startled into wakefulness jevery .time the 
balmy power weighed down my eye-lids,, and 
thou^l of the denunciation . against Macbeth. 
I w^ lieyeir more sensible of its force, and of the 
misQiy of being forbid to taste the ** chief nourish- 
ment at life's feast," 

** Sle^Py that knits up the ravell'd sleeve of care, 
. The d^ath of each day's woe, sore labour^ hatli, 
Balm of hart minds ! " 



■!.>' 



;Tbe stock of health I had acquired ip your.peace- 
ful vilk^e* began to vanish fast beni^th -such 
fatigue. I. sighed for the cool book-room — the 
hermitage — ^the shaded lawns, and gurgling wa- 
ters of Woodhouse. 

It was with the utmost difficulty tliat I could 
retain my purpose of going to Burton, so pres- 
sing were the solicitations, on all hands, to 
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prolong my stay in a town WhoM inhabitants 
had proved so long pleasant t6 me— 4iut I did 
keep my appointment with my friend Mrs Did- 
lymple, and arrived at Bnrton by nine in the 
evening. Four days passed agreeably awary 
in that visit/ except that, during one of tbfem, 
Mrs D. was seized with a violent stomach and 
bowel complaint/ but it went off the next day, 
and I had the satis&ction of leaving her pei^- 
fectly recovered. It was then that I could jest- 
ingly tell her she fell ill on purpose to show off 
her husband's tender attention^ niore animated 
and incessant than I had ever observed in the 
creation's lords to sick wives. So she fent me 
•home half inclined to bewail my virginity^ like 
Jephtha's daughter. 

This good couple long to be acquainted with 
youy and you would like them. She has intelli- 
gence, cheerfulness^ and droll humour^ in which 
you so much delight — ^he has sense, worth, and 
character, resulting from pleasant oddity and 
shrewd simplicity of accent and langui^e. You 
would Jike him some degrees superadded to your 
esteem for his good qualities, when you shall 
know that he lost an estate of 15001. per annum, 
by his uncle Colonel Dalrymple's attachment to 
the fallen house of Stuart, in the year 1746. 
Mr and Mrs D. wish you to pass a day or two 
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with them, in sonie of jour joiimies through Bur* 
ton^ and I wish you would so far oblige and in- 
dulge them. - .:...:' ^ 

I came home late on Sunday night, and die next 
momii^. found die cathedral bowers and lawns in 
full bloom and beauty, with the addition of four 
more houses round, the area being white-rough- 
cast. It is now completely the milky-way, a white 
zone round the verdant lawn sweetly contrasting 
the lavish foliage of the scene. 

As yet I have seen few of its inhabitants, ex<^ 
cept dear Lady Gresley and her engaging daugb** 
ters, aiid old Mr Green, to whom I mkde a point 
of carrying your good wishes yesterday. That 
benevolent and industrious collector of antique 
curiosities breaks fast : 

*^ Bin lamp of life is aliqoft spent ^nd done/* 

Juichfield, or rather the strangers who visit her, 
will have a great loss if his museum should not 
survive him, or not be shewn con amore, when he 
shall no longer be found amidst the vestiges of 
former days. Your kind message cheered his 
drooping spirits, and he blessed you with moist 
eyes. 

You remember my observing to you how much 
our language had become, even in common con? 
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versatiouy Lalanized, since Dr Johnson's writings 
were fomiliar to people^ and since his fine style 
had been so generally adopted by ingenious writ- 
ers. I heard some ladies at Burton, who neither 
have, nor pretend to bookish knowledge, use the 
following words with prompt spontaneity in con- 
versing ooi common topics, viz. '^literature, literary, 
hilarity, stipulate, excruciating, delusive, juvenile, 
temerity, contemporary^ phenomenon, popular, 
conservatory,'' &c. &c. Twenty years ago, scarce 
one of those words would have been understood, 
much less used by the generality of private gentle* 
women. I like this Rowing Latinity — it rids us 
of a number of those hissing .$'$ that deform our 
language, which becomes more harmonious and 
full for their dismission. Adieu, my dear friend ! 
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Mrs Knowles. 



May 19, 1791. 

My dear Mrs K.'s kind letter, and obliging 
present of the pretty woric-basket, arrived a few 
days after I had taken wing for Nottinghamshire. 
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Tlie box which contained it remained at home 
imqpened during myfiye weeks' absence. Thus 
jou perceive my will had nothing to do with this 
appartot tarc&nesa of acknowledgment. You 
will now accept my i^nks for its contents, so 
variously ingenious ; though I must say our bo- 
tanical- friend, Satvitle's> share in the donation is 
aot very flatteringto him. The efflorescence of 
your pencil routid that symbol of imputed idiot- 
ism^ is beautiful^ I will not flatter your muse 
with being equally happy. For the sovereign 
contempt of tliis fashionable science, which yoiur 
tablet expresses^ I think h^ adoring votary could^ 
ifi^ith a little of my versifying help, be thoroughly 
even wilfa you* • The very absurdest *' folly of the 
wise ^," that ever crept iiito an enlightened and 
comprehensive mind, is somewhat more open to 
ridicule than 

^* The nymphs and the swains who, with small pocket glasses, 
Spend so umch of kheur time in exanuniog grasses.*' 

i 

' • ■ ' t * 

We could have quite as good a laugh at magnetic 
eyes, that peep at watches through deal-boards, 
and squimt at livers smd lights through the fat 
paunches of aldermen. .^ ^ 



f r 



* iAmmal magnetittn.— & 
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So Mr Bosiwell's life of Johnsoii is outat last; 
and its quantity of writing makes one wonder at 
bis industry^ after the world has complained so 
long of his idleness. As jet I have got only 
about the middle of the first volume ;-*«>the second 
I have not even seen ; but I hear it contains die 
memorable conversation at Dilly's^ but without 
that part of it of which I made minutes, and in 
which ypu appear to so much advantage over the 
imperious and gloomy Intolerant. This omisr 
sion is surely unjustifiable, as I gave Mr Boswetl 
my memoir, and as I am sure, though it by no 
means contained all that was 'said, it contains no- 
t\mg but what was said by you and by the despot. 
Mr B. might have given as much more as you 
and he could recollect, but he should not have 
omitted those highly characteristic sentences. 
The little esteem, bordering upon contempt, 
which Boswell m2|kes Johnson express for Mrs 
Tlirale, in the zenith of his intimacy with her, 
proves him insincere, when it is compared with 
those glowing professions of veneration for her 
talents aud virtues, which JohnsonV letters to her 
so lavishly contain'; — but he had no real sinciDri- 
ty, notwithstanding all his parade about yeracity. 
His truth was always straining at gnats, and swal^ 
lowing camels. Mr Boswell asserts its d^ity in 
vain, while he gives si^ch a proof of his falsel^oQ^ 
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and flattering dupKcity • This work is, ho^'ever, 
on die iiirhble, infinitely entertaining. 

You inquire after my opinions on the mo^ 
mentqos event, which draws to itself the an^iious' 
eyes of all Europe, . 'Mine did notcoldly behold 
a great nation emancipating itself firom a tyran- 
nous governments— but I soon began to appre>- 
h^nd diat its deliverers were pushing, the levelling 
principle into extremes more fatal to civilized )ir 
berty than even an arbitrary monarchy, with all 
its train of evils. ' I read H^ Williams's interest- 
ing Ietta*a from France. • They do not attempt to 
reason, they only paint, and shew the illumined 
side of the prospect. My own enthusiasm, which 
apprehension had damped, rekindled breath the 
glow of her feelings and imagination — ^but not 
into a firm dependence that France possessed a 
band of leaders, sufficiently exempted from selfish 
ambition, to promote the success and felicity of a 
n^w and hazardous experiment; in which all the 
links were broken in that great chain of subor- 
dination which binds to each other the various or- 
ders of existence. ^ 

Mr Burke'ff book then came before me-^-and 
though I read, with contempt, his nonsensical 
Quixotism about the Queen of France — though I 
jsaw, with indignation, the apostate whig labour- 
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ing to overturn the principles which produced 
the Revolution, and to prove a king of England's 
right to reign in despite of the wills of his sub^ 
jects, yet I saw also a system of order and polity, 
elucidated and rendered interesting by every ap- 
peal to the affections of the human bosom ; and 
it appeared to me more consonant to bunian na- 
ture, as it is, and less injurious to the public safe- 
ty, than the levellii^ extreme into which France 
has rushed. Depending that the persuasive ora- 
tor would not dare to misrepresent focts, I thought 
there was every thing to fear for France^ and 
much to detest in her coerdve circulation of the 
assignats, and in the wantonly tyrannous restraints 
*jhe laid upon her monarch. 

Sir Brooke Boothb/s ingenious and eloquent 
reply to Burke, was the first answer I perused. 
It was with pleasure that I saw him clearly refut- 
ing his opponent's asserted legality of pur King's 
claim to the crown, independent of the sufirages 
of bis people; but it left my apprehensions of 
Gallic danger in full force. Not denying the 
truth of the circumstances by which Burke seems 
to prove that danger, Sir Brooke appears to 
admit its existence. 

As to the anti-sophist, Priestley, I dislike his 
disingenuous manoeuvrings about Christianity too 
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much to respect his opmions on any subject, so 
I did not read his reply to Burke. 

But I 'read PayneV last work— and saw him 
divest the ohitoric renegade of aU pretensions 
to candour and fair statement, by provii^ that 
he had misrepresented some fiicts, and kept 
back others with all the finesse of a courtly poli- 
tician. 

I read in Payne that declaration of the rights 
of man, upon which a perfect code of laws, and a 
perfect form of government might be established, 
if human nature was disinterested, wise, and vir- 
tuous. Not b^i^ anyof these thing&f^ but the re* 
verse of tlieni all, I do not believe those who have 
obtained power in France will respect its maxims 
enough to govern themselves by them ;— t^nough 
to prevent die people from repenting that they 
fled from the throne to petty iyran]ts«. This au- 
thor's style is not elegant, or at all possesses equnl 
force with his matter— ryet^ at intervals, he shows 
that he can command a fine one^ . ' 

The Lessons to ^ Young Prince are amongst 
the finest and most spirited compositions of the 
age* Their style is perfect.^ It has all the beau- 
ty and animatiou of BuHce's/ with more perspi- 
cuity* Their author, is a miracle, . a .political 
writer without party^prejudice. ' My^ opinions aI* 
most alwa^w met his.asl readn-particuiarly when 
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he traces to its source the king's popularity, via 
the dread of seeing a needy, rapacious, and unh 
principled faction govern the nation, with a more 
oppressive hand than our present rulers. One of 
them has pulled off his masque of patriotism to 
get into power by the kind's &vour ; and the rest 
would follow his example, could they first get 
power. 

I adniiref the French for taking the privilege of 
making war with other nations out of the handR 
of kings and nrinisters. I wish it was so here 
— but surely they have violated justice most tyran- 
nically by their invasion of property, and the con«- 
fiscation of hereditary estates. As to the church-^ 
lands, their being reduced into moderation, is 
^ell — I wish that also was so here. Yet, upon 
the whole, I am inclined to fear, that more dif- 
fusive misery and national inconsequence will be 
Ae result of that extreme to which they are push- 
ing the levelling principle, than from the system, 
bad as it was, which they have destroyed. After 
all, I think modestly, and with no pretence to de- 
cision. Though the French Revolution is at 
present too big v^ith danger to admit a d^ire, in 
any real well-wisher to this country, that she 
should consider it as her model ; — ^yet I wish the 
French may prove a pattern, hereafter, of public 
virtue and public happiness, to the whole world* 



Pblitica never engrossed much of my attention, 
eonvinced^- 

'* In every govenkment, though terron reign, 
Thoagh tyrant kh^^s, or tyrant laws restrain. 
How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which 1aw8, or khigs, can cause Or 6nrt.** 

Adieti. 
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Rev. William FiTZTHOMASi 

Lichfield, June 5, 1791* 

Dear Sir, — ^Though my treacherous memory 
has lost the traces of our transient interview iti 
the spring 1766, of which you remind me, it is 
yet pleasing to consider you as a veiy old ac- 
'quaintance^ and to know that I first conversed 
vflth you in the dawn of iive golden years, in 
which this iniserable world, as the croakers call 
it, was so interesting as to make me continually 
confess to myself, that I asked no other heaven 
than the duration of those circumstances which 
formed their charm. 
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As to politicsi I do not think inyself at all qi|a- 
lified to talk about them ; to speak with any der 
gree of certainty upon the event of that great, but 
hazardous experiment, which France is making to 
render mankind more independent of each other^ 
more virtuous, and consequently more happy. 
Mr Burke is detected in the grossest misrepre- 
sentations concerning the st^te of that country. 
Time has already, in many respects, given the 
lie to his gloomy prognostics of its anarchy and 
ruin. 

I^ as wdl as yourself, have often thought it 
singular that Milton should have written so con 
amore of choral magnificence, and then that he 
should renounce it for the quiet dispassionate 
simplicity of unritual devotion. Must it not 
have been the triumph of principle and judgment 
over inclination, and the fini^r enthusiasm of taste f 
I mean tns principles and his ju^ment> to which> 
great as he was, I am not inclined to decree in- 
foUibility. I think. I have felt the salutary ii^* 
fluence of church-music in .strengthening de- 
votion; — ^but I do not see that the demolition 
of cathedrals is necessarily conn/ect^d^ with ^ that 
system which transfers honour and. pow^. from 
blockheads of hereditary wealth and titular poni- 
posity, to men of talents who shall exert them in 
the service of their country. 
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Hie idea of passing a few hours with you at 
Arrow, in my road to Mr Whalley 's, is still cherish- 
ed; but I cannot leave Lichfield till after the 
Bishop's visitation, fixed for the igth of next 
month. The rosiery will not, I trust, have ex- 
hausted all its bloom and fragrance on the sum- 
mer gales before I reach you. I shall be happy 
to find at your side the sweet blooming lad, whose 
dawn of talents and worth were so bright last 
summer. Yours, &c. 
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David Samwell, Esg« 

JuneS], 1791. 

When is it that a feeling heart, alive to the 
graces of ingenious writing, can think such a let- 
ter too long as this which I have now the plea* 
sure of acknowledging ? Will you forgive me that 
it was not sooner acknowledged i The rapid day 
fleets from my purposes, and leaves me deploring 
the scanty number of its hours. 

I left Woodhouse beneath the fervour of those 
skies which seemed to emulate the glow of tropic 

VOL. III. p 
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suns ; nor were the highly-flattering distinctions I 
received from the politeness of the gentlemen and 
ladies at Derby, where I paused. four days, on a 
visit to my friend Mrs Hayley, entirely able to 
dispel that languor of spirits, always resulting to 
me from the summer ardours, when they are dis- 
posed to be extreme ; but, thank Heaven, that 
seldom happens in our temperate climate. 

Though I have neither strei^th of body or en- 
ei^y of mind to undertake perilous voyages, I 
can imagine what an exquisite feast for the imagi- 
nation it must be to look back upon them, when 
they had produced such novel and curious exhibi- 
tions of scenery and manners as met your obser- 
vation in the southern latitudes. Were you my 
neighbour I should like to hear you " discourse 
the wintry hours away'' upon their description 
and anecdotes. Many must remain which have 
unavoidably escaped the recording pen; — and 
highly lucky should I have thought myself had 
I been in London, and invited, as you tell me I 
should have been, to partake those social repasts 
set apart for the voyagers of benevolence. 

Yes, indeed, too just is your indignation that 
the son of their leader has no attention paid to 
his hereditary claims to distinction in our navy. 

Your high praise and quotation from my bal- 
lad, '' The Rocks of Lannow," flatters me very 

2 
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sweetly. The more because the verse, whose 
images your feelings have found just/ has been, 
by a certain wouId*be crkic, called inferior ta its 
two preceding onas^ whiie I felt conscious that it 
is worth them both. Its marine picture was 
drawn from nature, and not from books. You 
t^U me it is striking, and I know that it is ori- 
ginal. 

Eminently to the honour of Wales, and calcu* 
lated to fan the flame of gemus^ is that patriotic 
institution whidi allots a silver medal to the best 
poem in its native language. But I am sorry to 
find that its poetic composition has such an ab- 
surd shackle. To make alliteration an indispen* 
sable duty, which is but an ornament, and ought 
never to be used with studied profuseness, is 
strange indeed. Your bards should <;ombi&e to 
cast away such tyrannous fetters. Churchill has 
a couplet which happily enpugh ridicules all e^ 
forts to produce it : 

^ But DOWy alas for me t vfao never fray'd 
For apt alliteration's »i^ aid I ** 

Neither should the poet take pains to avoid it, 
except the alliterating letter is an harsh one. In 
every ear, which suggests harmonious numbers, it 
has great spontaneity of growth. I have been 
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sometimes amused with the pedantic folly which 
asserts that it ought to be exploded, since we find 
it occasionally in all our beautiful versification, 
whether the lines be blank or chiming. 

Accustomed to see you pleased with my writ- 
ings, I venture to recommend to your attention 
two solemn sonnets of mine, which I have sent to 
Nichols for his Gentleman's Magazine, in return 
for a literary present he lately sent me* I hope 
his printers will not make nonsense of them by 
carelessness — ^but what has been may be. I think 
you will like them, because they were written 
from my heart-*— because their subjects come 
home to every bosom, and because their images 
are original. 

Alas ! for the royal fugitives of France ! Ge- 
nerous impulse regrets that they are taken back to 
a situation so irksome and so perilous ; but if they 
were to have retiuiied, carrying fire and sword 
into the bosom of their country, to make it bleed 
in vain, or to rebuild the Bastile, and disperse 
lettres de cachet, it is preferring two to the mil* 
lion to mourn their recapture. 
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Miss Weston. 

July 7, 1791. 

Busy as I am^ before my long excursion, that 
will so soon commence^ yet I cannot resist an 
impulse to tell you, without delay, dear Sophia, 
how pleasing I find the hope of meeting you in 
Edwy's Eden. If all goes well, I shall be there 
about the 25th, happy to find you amid its bowers, 
or to expect you soon. 

So, your brother is married at last, and your, 
two families are to remain together. Sincerely 
and warmly do I wish that hone of those evils, 
those jealousies of jarring interests may arise^ 
which are so apt, where separate branches live 
beneath the same roof, to break and disunite the 
silver links of peace and concord. 

As yet> I have read only the first volume of 
Boswell's Life of Johnson. What I foresaw has 
happened. That ingenuous pencil, which so well 
fulfilled the biographic duty, and painted the des- 
pot exactly as he was, when roaming the lonely 
Hebrides, has, at the impulse of teiTor, been ex- 
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changed for a more gloin^ing one ; and, in this 
work, almost every thing is kept back which 
could give umbrage to Johnson's idolaters, by 
justly displaying the darker, as well as fairer, sides 
of the medal. All, however, but his idolaters, 
must detest the ungrateful duplicity proved upon 
him, when we find him speaking with slight, bor- 
dering upon^ contempt, of the then Mrs TTirale, 
in the zenith of his intimacy with her. Mr Bos- 
well was not aware, that impartmlity would com- 
pare what he said of her with what he said to her. 
" To hear you," says he, in his letters to that lady, 
*' is to hear wisdom ; to see you is to see virtue." 
What despicable flattery was that, if he really be- 
lieved the stores of her mind were trivial, and that 
she. had no tnith i while, if conscious that these 
imputationif were unjust, his heart was at once 
thankless and malevolently false. Such, I con- 
fess, amidst all his gloomy piety, I always thought 
it. That conviction has not receded beneath the 
contempt of your charming friend, and of Mrs 
Montague, which his biographer has so indis- 
creetly, so impolitely recorded ; nor beneath the 
lying assertion, that Gray was a dull fellow, and 
that there are but eight good lines in all his poetry. 
I hear Mason fares no better in the second vo- 
lume. Dark and envious calumniator ! 
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I both blame Mr Boswell, and wonder at him 
for the wanton, because unnecessary, inroads 
which a number of those records must make up* 
on the feelings of many, l^ut for them, his work 
had been of great value indeed. £ntertaining, in 
the first degree, it certainly is ; and, with the most 
commendable precision, exhibits the events of 
his life through all their series and changes. It 
contains a prodigious mass of colloquial wit and 
humour, which were certainly unrivalled. Let it, 
however, be remembered, that, to produce their 
eclipsing and resistless power, many things com- 
bined, which a wise and generous mind would 
not, for its own peace and health, consent to feel, 
even to possess that unequalled talent; viz, spleen, 
envy, boundless haughtiness, and utter callousness 
to all the m^ital sensibilities of others. I am of 
St Paul's mind, who says, where these things are, 
nor alms nor prayers constitute goodness. 

^' Say tboa, i;vfaose thoughts at humble fame repute. 
Shall Johii80ii*s wit with Johnson's spleen be thine ?* 

Mr Burke's book has greatly fallen in my esti- 
mation, since the replies have proved upon it 
much misrepresentation and suppressed evidence — 
have hunte.d its arguments into all their artful re- 
cesses, and demonstrated their sophistry. 
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Time seems giving the lie more and more 
every day to the predicted mischiefs and ruin of 
the new constitution. I looked through the dark- 
ened telescope of Burke, and believed them in* 
evitable ; but, at present, the prophecy wears no 
likelihood of completion ; — ** the Ides of March 
are come/' However, since they are not past, 
we must wait, without presumptuous decision, the 
event of this great experiment in politics. If it 
succeeds, crowns and nick-names, red ribbons and 
blue, will soon cease to excite the reverence of 
multitudes ; but be cast aside over the earth, as 
the frivolous toys of empire, contemptible in them* 
selves, and of a mischievous tendency. 

My visit to Mrs Mompessan was many ways 
delightful to me. I know few who are so hap- 
py, or who live so rationally* She makes her 
day long, and fills it up variously and well. When 
we meet, I shall speak to you of the separate 
pleasures of that excursion, both at Mansfield, 
Derby, and Burton ; receiving, as I did, the most 
kind and gratifying distinctions at all those places. 
My health, which had acquired great renovation 
in Nottinghamshire, drooped in that sultiy wea- 
ther; but I grew well again when the horizon 
clouded, and the winds blew. 

Right glad am I, that our fair friend is well 
married ; and question not that the mists of dis- 
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content will soon dear away frcmi her mind. It 
is too well constituted to suffer regrets for a man, 
that could have married her and would not, to re 
main in its recesses, amid the caresses of a tender 
and obliging husband. 

You ask me after your favourite Mrs . 

She has a warm, generous, good heart, and a very 
lively imagination ; but it is apt to run into lo- 
quacious harpings on those particular ideas which, 
when conversing, happen to have taken the lead 
in her mind. The matter is generally good, but 
too redundant. Johnson once said to Boswell, 
*' Sir, empty your head of Corsica." We should 

often make similar requests to Mrs ^ if one 

had not sensibility enough to prefer being wearied 
one's self, to mortifying a spirit so ardent and in- 
genuous. 

If Helen Williams goes again to France^ and 
for so long a time^ it is probable she will be lost 
to her native country. Her graces will fire some 
patriot heart, with whom she will, in turn, be 
charmed. 

Lady Gresley, with whom you are a great fa- 
vourite, desires to return her compliments. I 
read to her several passages in your last. She 
was delighted with their lively eloquence. That 
which relates to the new Life of Johnson was 
one. ^' Ah ! said she, I love Miss Weston for 
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being angry at the undue freedoms taken with her 
friend. I do not justify Mr Boswell on their ac- 
count ; but, on the whole, it is a fascinating comr 
position, and I wish there were ten volumes of it 
instead of two.** 

Adieu. — Present my congratulatory compli- 
ments to your brother on his marriage ; nor let 
me be forgotten to Mrs Weston. Heaven pro- 
tect the peace, and comforts, and health of dear 
Sophia, prays her 

A. Sewabd. 
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Rev. T. S. Whalley. 

July 13, 1791. 

It is at last given me to fix the day on which 
I set out for your Eden. A literary friendship, 
and correspondence of some standing, with a Mr 
Fitzthomas, became personal last summer. Some 
years past, he published a very able and classical 
vindication of Gray's poetr}', from the envious 
sneers of that despot, Johnson ; but our tasteless, 
thankless age, which delights in the degradation 
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of geniuSy paid little attentifm to its defence, 
AoQgh so much wim due. This gentleman has 
elegant manners, and is deservedly esteemed for 
the diflusion of his knowledge, and the benevo- 
knce of his heart. He was originally in the 
army ; but, resenting the insolence of a superior 
officer by a challenge, and wounding, but not 
mortally, his antagonist, was obl^ed to quit the 
service, for a temerity, which, not practising, he 
had met contempt. Such is the senseless injus- 
tice produced by the clashmg claims of honour 
and subordination. 

On quitting the regiment, Mr F. took orders, 
and has since lived in lettered retirement, on the 
banks of the Arrow, rector of a village that bears 
the name of its river. I am told he has called 
around the fields and garden of his parsonage, the 
coy graces of secluded beauty. 

Twice married, he is again, in middle life, a 
widower, with one child, a lovely youth of 15, 
whose mind is rich in paternal cultivation, and 
whose address is of hereditary elegance. My 
cousin, Mr White, accompanies me next Wed- 
nesday morning to the blooming bowers of my 
friend. I mean to pause beneath them on Thurs- 
day, and set out early enough on Friday morning 
to reach Bristol that night. 
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You are very good to think of meeting me 
there. If convenient^ to be sure it would be very 
sweety to anticipate, though even but by a few 
hours, the pleasures of your society. 

Sophia writes to me, that she has thoughts of 
visiting Langford while I am your guest. If you 
can receive us both, without difficulty, her com- 
pany would delightfully complete the renewal of 
those pleasures we tasted all together at Ludlow^ 
in 1787. 

I long to embrace dear Mrs Whalley, restored 
to us after that terrible accident, by which we 
were so near losing her eternally. Dangers escap- 
ed increase affection in the same degree that new 
instances of worth augment esteem. 

What a charming description of your venerable 
friend, whose setting rays are so cloudless ! 

I hope to meet you with eyes, from whence the 
sanguine mists shall be dispersed, which hung 
about them when you wrote to me last. With 
that, and with every other desire for your and Mrs 
W.'s welfare, I bid you adieu, happy to think it 
will be a short one. 
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Lady Gresley. 

Longford Cottage, July 30, 1791. 

Dear and revered Lady Gfesley expressed a 
M^ish of hearing from me- I pay glad obedience 
to a request so flattering. Probably Mr White 
will have told your Ladyship how quiet we found 
the lately turbulent Birmingham, though the 
country round bore mournful traces of desolating 
fury. I led him over the lawn to Mosely, 
where my dear friend, Lady Caiiiampton, had set 
up her rest, after a life of filial persecutions. We 
viewed, with aching heart> the scorched and min- 
ed remains of that spacious and elegant mansion, 
so late the abode of hospitality and cheerfulness, 
friendship, piety, charity, and peac^. Alas ! the 
ilaiQes had resounded in those pleasant apart- 
ments, and reduced. them to a cluster of &llii^ 
walls. Witli a face of woe, her gardener ap- 
proached the chaise, and, in half-choked utter- 
ance, narrated the afiUcting particulars : his Lady 
driven from her house, by a determined mob, who 
expressed a desire of not, injuring her or hers^ and 
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even helping to load the waggons she had pro* 
cured to convey away her goods from a mansion 
they devoted to destruction^ because her landlord 
was a presbyterian. Dreadful bigotry ! by which 
we see kindled afresh^ those flames of intolerant 
hatred for*difference in religious opinions, which 
have been so fiiU of mischief through former 
ages. Lady Carhampton took refuge in a cot- 
tage at the gate of the lawn, till Sir Robert Law- 
ley's coach arrived to convey her from the dire 
spectacle of persecuting flames, bursting through 
every window of her beloved habitation. '' The 
thick drop serene/' which had loi^ quenched her 
sight, perhaps, in that moment, she thought a 
friendly curtain, drawn between her and an object 
so cruel ; but Mrs Nutterville, the companion of 
all her exiles, and to whom Mosely was not less 
dear as an home, beheld that direful resplen- 
dence. 

Mr White has perhaps informed you, that the 
mob threatened, with a similar fate, the splendid 
residence of Lord Beauchamp, because he voted 
for the repeal of the test act. Had not the mi- 
litary arrived in time, it had probably fallen. 

Mr Fitzthomas's rural parsonage, at the foot of 
the hill on which stands the princely palace of 
Ragley, is prettily embosomed in circling gludes 
and shrubberies, whose confines are laved by the 
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silent Arrow, of picturesque course, and with 
banks very beautifully sylvan. Mr F.'s passion 
for umbrageous retirement, has made him indulge 
the growth of his plantations beyond the bounds 
of comfort ; so that, penetrating the recesses of 
his bowers, we are perpetually exposed to the 
fate of Absalom. But this is only in the inte- 
rior scene. A pretty little lawn, half-mooned by 
the house and shrubberies, admits the near hill, so 
magnificently villaed. 

Nothing was ever richer in woodland scenery 
than the surrounding country, or more friendly , 
than our welcome to the rural parsonage. I de- 
livered your liadyship's obliging compliments to 
itK owner, who respectfully returte them. His 
taste and abilities are too decided not to give in« 
evkable value to the consciousness of being cor- 
' dially remembered by Lady 6. 

We passed Thursday morning in examining tb<$. 
varied splendors of the prouder domain ; but ia 
such precinctSy my admiration, however high- 
strung, has nothing interesting abiout it^ 

Mr W. setting out earlier on Friday mom, ar- 
rived at Tewksbury an hour before me. Per- 
ceiving him lean out of the inn window, watching 
my approach, I cried out to him from the chaise, 
in die words of f^rince Henry's Ghost, 
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<< False, fleeting, perjiir*d Clarence, 
That slew me in the field at Tewksbnry !** 

Probably to the no small amusement of a few 
street passengers. 

These enthusiasms have been a source of unmix- 
ed delight to me ; they have been always felt on 
approaching scenes dignified by any great event 
in the years long vanished, or that have been the 
abode of genius, or the subject of its songs. Many 
a vexation have they banished, many a gloom have 
thev illuminated. 

H. White has all this local glow of spirit, and 
it rendered him a thrice pleasant companion on 
itiy journey. Considering how we bustled about 
in this same town, peeping at the monuments, 
and all other vestiges of that battle, in which the 
red roses were blighted, torn up, and deluged in 
blood ;— -considering that we walked through tlie 
cathedral at Glocester, during choir«-service in 
the afternoon, exulting in the superiority of our 
own, both as to architectural beauty and choral 
powers; — we did great things, by my reaching 
Bristol that night, and Mr Whalley*s early the 
next morning. 

At ten o'clock, Mr Whalley arrived in hjs 
chaise, to conduct me to his Eden, among th^ 
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M&idip mountains. Singularly, and beyond my 
high-raised expectations, beautiful I did indeed 
find it ; sitiuited, built, furnished, and adorned in 
the very spirit of poetic enthusiasm^ and polished 
simplicity. It is about twelve years unce Mr Whal- 
ley began to cover, with a profusion of trees and 
shrubs, one of these vast hills, then barren like its 
brethren. The plantations seem already to have 
attained their fiill size, strength, and exuberance 
of foliage. 

By the addition of another horse, to help the 
chaise^horses, we ascended the sylvan steep. At 
about two-thirds of its height, on a narrow ter- 
race, stands the dear white cottage, whose polish- 
ed graces seem smilingly to deride its name, 
Plough breathing nothing heterogeneous to cottage 
simplicity. The first floor consists of a small 
hall, with a butler's pantry to the right, and good 
kitchen to the left ; housekeeper s room beyond 
that ; scullery behind the kitchen ; the offices at 
a little distance, detached from the house, many 
steps below this bank, iind screened from sight 
by trees. The second floor contains, in front, to 
die north-west, three lightsome, lovely, though 
not large, apartments, whose spacious sashes are 
of the gothic form. These are the dinmg-room, 
drawing-rootti, and elegant boudoir beyond, all 

VOL. Ill, o 
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opening through each other. My apartment^ 
from ivhich I now write, is behind the boudoir ; 
its window^ at the end of the house, looking to the 
east, and upon a steep lawn, sprinkled over with 
larches^ poplars, and woodbines, excluded, by a 
circular plantation from all prospect of that ma^ 
nificent vale, upon which the front rooms look 
down, in instant and almost perpendicular deecent. 
A gravel-walk winds up this secluded lawn to the 
mountain top. Mr and Mrs Whalley, and their 
other guests, sleep in the attics. The wide-ex- 
tended vale beneath us has every possible scdnic 
beauty, excepting only the meanders of a river. 
Scarce two hundred yards from the villa, on the 
left hand, a bare brown mountain intersects this 
its woody neighbour, and towers equal heights* 
The protection it extends from the north-west 
winds has been every thing to Mr Whalley,' as to 
the growth and health of his plantations. Slop- 
ing its giant's foot to the valley, it finely contrasts, 
with barren sterility, the rich cultivation of the 
sceneiy below, and the lavish umbrage that cur- 
tains these steeps. 

With the sort of sensation that a beauteous 
country girl, in the first glow of youth and healtli, 
surveys an antiquated dowager of rank and riches, 
seems this little villa to look down on the large 
stone mansion of Langford Court, the property 
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of Mr and Mrs Whallejr^ and their former resi* 
dence. It stands in the valley^ about half a mile 
from us^ encircled by its fine lawn of two hun- 
dred acres, planted and adorned with great taste. 
Yet more immediately below us nestles, in a 
wood, the village of Langfard. The smoke of 
its farms and cottages, curling amongst the trees 
at early mom, imparts the glow. of vitality and 
cheerfulness to our romantic retirement. I climb, 
by seven o'clock in a momin|^, the highest ter- 
race, and '^ drink the spirit of the mountain ,gale/' 
which seems to invigorate my whole frame, and 
give my lungs the freest respiration. Never be- 
fore-did I breathe, for any contiimance, an atmos* 
phere so sublimated. . The extensive vale finely 
breaks into ine<|ualities by knolls and dingles. 
The beautiful fields wearing, from the late rains, 
the brightest verdure, have waved outlines of 
plenteous hedge-moss, and appear, by their depth 
from the eye, shining and smooth as the lawns of 
our nobility. . They are interspersed with thick 
and dark, though not large, woods. The whole 
wide expanse is dotted over by white rough-cast 
cottages, and here and there a vill«ge-spire and 
squiral chateau. ' 

Fifteen miles ia width, and about seven dis- 
tant from this elevation, the Bristol channel lies, 
a sheet of silver, stretched longitudinally over the 
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vale. Beyond, we plainly discern the Welok 
coast, whose mountains bound the horizon. 

Mr Whalley*s walks and bow^^ are findy di- 
versified^ 



^ Shade above shade, a woody theatre." 

The several terraces ascending over each other 
are connected by steep winding paths for the ac^ 
tive, and by grassy steps for the feeble. Tbese 
terraces are so varipusly planted and disposed, as 
to avoid all that sameness to which, from their si* 
tuation, they were liable ; now secluded and 
gloomy ; now admitting the rich world below to 
burst upon the eye. Hermitages and caves, cut 
in the rocky steeps, contain rustic seats, dedicated 
to favourite friends, by poetic inscriptions. — One 
to Mrs Siddons ; another to Miss Hannah More ; 
another to the accomplished Mrs Jackson of Bath ; 
one to Mr Whalle/s venerable mother ; anodier 
to Mr Inman, the excellent clergyman of this pa- 
rish ; one to Sophia Weston ; and one to myself. 
These grottos relieve us perpetually by dieir 
seats amidst ascents so nearly perpendicular. 

On the summit of this pendant garden we find 
a concave lawn, with a large root-house in die 
centre of that semicircular bank, whose thick cur- 
tains of firs, larches, poplars^ &c. form a darkly 
verdant firinge, that^ rising above the root-house^ 
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crowns the ]noiiiilam*4op. This rustic pavOion, 
supported by pillars made of the boles of old 
trees^ and twined round by woodbines and sweets 
peas, is open in front, apd commands the whole 
splendour of the vak below. It contains a large 
table, on which we lay our work, our writing, or 
our book, which we carry thither in a mornings 
whepever the weather will permit. Hitherto the 
skies have not shone upon us with much summer 
warmth and br^htness. 

I had the pleasui-e to find dear Mrs Whalley to<- 
lerably well, though feeling, at frequent intervals, 
3ev^re memorials of her dreadful accident. She, 
Mr W., and myself, talk of your Ladyship and 
Miss Gresleys frequently, and always with the 
most lively interest. 

Mr Whall^'s mother is here, a miracle at eighfy* 
five, of clear intdlects, upright activity, and grace*- 
ful manners : also Miss Davy, a fine young wo- 
man, related, to Mrs Whalley ; but charming So* 
l^iia is not here ; the scanty number of these 
pretty bed-chambers forbids the accommodation 
of more than two or three firiends at the utmost* 
I have some hopes of seeing her at Bath on Wed- 
nesday, whither we have been invited by Mrs 
Jacksw, in a letter of never-excelled spirit, ele- 
gance, ai\,d kindness. She daily expects Miss 
Weston's arrival. 
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My curiosity is on fire to vi^w the drawing-^ 
room of Europe^ as your Ladyship calls it, and 
to admire, widi my actual sight, those graces 
iwhich you have so often placed before my mind's- 
eye by very animated description. 

Late Miss Caroline Ansley, married to a Mr 
Bosanquet, inhabits the Hall-house, Langford 
Court; and makes Mrs Whalley a social and plea- 
sant neighbour. Her manners are obliging and 
ingenuous. She inquired much after Lady and 
Miss Gresleys, whom she said she had the pleasure 
of knowing very well ; and yesterday the celebrated 
Miss Hannah More favoured me with a visit. I 
like her infinitely. Her conversation has all the 
strength and brilliance which her charming writ- 
ings teach us to expect. Though it was our first 
inter\iew, and no previous connection, correspon- 
dence, or even message, had passed between us, 
she met me with an extended hand, and all the 
kindness of old acquaintance. 

I have wearied my fingers by the length of this 
letter, and fear a similar fate for your Ladyship^s 
attention. Adieu ! dearest Madam ! Have the 
goodness to present my affectionate compliments 
in your domestic circle ; and to believe me, with 
the highest esteem and attachment, your faithful, 
obliged, and obedient seiTant. 
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Mas MOMPESSAN. 

August 9S, 1791. 

I ACKNOWLEDGE the kindness of your last 
letter, my dear Mrs M., in the sweet retreat of 
my friend^ Mr Whalley ; from the paradise he has 
opened in the wild bosom of one of the vast 
Mendip mountains. Hiey extend twenty miles 
in a chain, fronting the Bristol Channel, and 
there I am, beneath the roof of his cottage, which, 
in its white frock of rough-cast, clings near the 
summit of the steep ascent, with all its pines and 
laurels waving about it. Never was there a re- 
tirement at once so total and so gay ; — total from 
its umbrageous seclusion — gay from the gorgeous 
vale it commands, over which the sea stretches 
one of her wide arms,^ and over whose interven- 
ing surface are spread, in luxuriant expanse, 

*^ Hfl], dale, and shady wood, and sonny plain." 
A populous and social neighbourhood, allured 
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hither by the singular graces of the scene^ and by 
the hospitality of its owners, leave us but little 
time to ourselves. 

The v^eek after I arrived here, Mr W. was so 
good as to take me to Bath. We were the guests 
of his charming firiendy Mrs Jackson, a woman of 
first-rate abilities and virtues. You will imagine 
how much I must be pleased with the rare union 
of architectural magnificence with picturesque 
scenery, which renders that celebrated city un- 
matched in the world^^ The morning after my 
arrival there, I called upon Mrs and Miss Wood- 
house ; passing a rapid hour in dieir prized and 
interesting society, their look, their voice, restor- 
ing vanished years. I was delighted to see the ma- 
jestic beauty of your niece in such nearly perfect 
preservation, after so long an interval ; but time 
has laid his iron-hand upon your sister. 

The terrific graces of the late lurid Monday 
were, I trust, less severe with you than in this 
country, where they have been considerably mis- 
chievQus. Our high and rocky situation redoub- 
led the loudness of those bursting thunders, and 
the many and, large windows of this sylvan lanthom 
admitted the full untempered blaze of the light- 
nings, that, during eight hours, glared incessantly 
through them. 
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You have drnddered over the bigot conflag 
tions of Warwickshire— <«ad execrated the infii* 
motis seditious hand^biU that awakened die fiiry of 
the mob. 

Bow much I think myself obliged by your as- 
suratices of constaut welcome to the habitation I 
love at Mansfield Woodhoiise, I want words to 
say. You v)ill not surely go abroad again^ nor 
disappoint iny hope 6f your company at Lichfield 
during a part of next winter. Good Mr Green 
18; I hope, liviolg stiM, and etill amused with his 
museum, as I hear nothing to the contrary ; but 
his health was very feeble and precarious, when I 
left home. Adieu ! 
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Mrs Stokes. 

Lichfield^ Dec. 10, 1791- 

I SIGH over the fallen blossom that so lately 
bloomed in your vicinity, and sincerely commiser- 
ate poor Miss Dorothy Percy, weeping over hef 
sister's grave. 
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• Tie retired disposition of these amiable yoang 
women*"^ made them dislike the world aiid its 
gaieties, in their yet early youth. Their illegiti-' 
mate birth, though from a sire so noble, has left 
the hapless Dorothea, beneath this irreparable 
loss, alone on our wide earth. No parent! no 
uncle! no aunt! no brother! — and now, alas, no 
sister! 

I am surprsised at the stately and expensive 
funeral which ensued upon this decease. Had 
Miss Percy's birth been legal, the pageantry could 
not possibly have been more sumptuous. How 
busy over her insensate clay was the ostentation 
she hated ! 

'^ Has death his fopperies? — then well may life 
Pat on her plume, and in her jewels smile.'* 

I am delighted with my god-daughter, the dear 
little Honora's recovery, and with the health which 
blesses you in your other blooming branches. 
Often do I reflect upon the interesting weeks I 
so lately passed with you in the bosom of your 
lively and lovely family. 

* Natural daughters of the late Dnke of Northumberland. 
They lived, at that pihriod, at Kidderminster, nnder the gaard- 
ianship of a widow lady.— .S. 

3 
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A late letter from Mr Whalley contains a df^ 
lightful winter's landscape of his view from the 
rocky and lofty eminence on which stands his 
pine-sheltered villa. I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of transmitting it here. 

" Our beloved cottage has still charms for us. 
Use cannot pall, nor custom stale its infinite varie- 
ty. Elevated as we are, the south-west hurri- 
canes pass innoxious over our heads, because we 
have plantations of evergreens, as you know, and 
terraces that rise above us to nearly the moun- 
tain's summit ; and because the more lofty moun- 
tain, which intersects ours on the left, forms otir ' 
sheltering screen. But those hurricanes rush with 
tenfold violence through the vale beneath us, 
while our comforts within are undamped by the 
rain, and unchilled by the frost. A thousand 
cottages, undescried in the leafy summer, now 
shew their white cheerful faces. The brook, 
which you called a nothings and which, during 
the softer seasons, is, in truth, most shallow 
and simple, runs now expanded, and foams with 
turbulent pride at pur feet; while the more 
distant moors, covered with water, perfectly re- 
semble a majestic river, rolling between us and 
the sea." 

Is not this a Salvatorial sketch ? — ^I mean to 
leave it in full force upon your imagination, and 
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iberefore akall not firoloiig my letter, except by 
kind remembrances to Dr S. and the little ones. 
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Mr Newton. 

Jan. 16, 1791. 

I WRITE to you, thus early on the receipt of 
yours, beneath the impression of, a severe shock 
from the sudden death, in my presence, of my 
darling little dog, by the breaking, as is supposed, 
of the aneurism in her dm)at, which had never 
seemed to have given her the least annoyance till 
the minute in which it destroyed her. Her life 
had been a three year's rapture, so cloudless had 
been her health, so gay was her spirit, so agile 
her light and bounding frame, so pleasurable her 
keen sensibilities. How I miss her, constant and 
sweet companion as she was, it is not in every 
heart to conceive, or, conceiving it, to pity. — 
Giovanni laments her not less fondly; and her 
fate left no eye unwet in my little household. 
Her loss has spread the gloom of silence through 
this large mansion, so thinly tenanted, that per* 
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petually rnng with tbe demonstrations either of 
her joy or guardian watchfulness. Her incessant 
affection for me, her gentleness ai^d perfect obe- 
dience^ occur hourly to my remembrance, and 
*^ thrill my heart with melancholy pain." 

My ingenious, learned, and benevolent neigh- 
bour, Mr Green, whose poetic talents are admir* 
able, sent me the ensuing enchanting stanzas, the 
day after I lost the beautiful, the clean, the sensi* 
ble, the beloved little creature. 



To Miss Seward on the death of her 

FAVOtRITE LAP-^DOG SapPHO. 

CiEASE, gentle maid, to shed the fireqtieiit tear, 
That dims the lustre of thy beamy eyes; 

Griei^ and her tempting loxories forbear, 
Nor longer heave those unavailing sighs. 

6ay, sfaaU that heart, with noblest passions wann, 
Where friendship and her train delight to rest. 

That mind, where sense and playful fancy charm, 
By fond extremes of pity smk oppressed ? 

What though thy favourite, with her parting breaft, 
Impior'd thy succour in a piercing yell, 

And seem'd to court thy kind regards in death, 
As at thy feet, in mortal trance, she fell : 
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What though, when firte's resistleM mandate came, 
Th]r friendly hand was stretchM in Tain to saTe, 

Yet can that hand bestow a deathless fiune, 
And plant miftding flowers aronnd her graTe. 

Then let thy strains in plaintiTe accents flow. 
So shall thy much-loved Sappho still survive ; 

So shall her beauUes shiue with brighter glow. 
And in thy matchless verse for ages live. 

• 
Thus^ if perchance the splendid amber folds. 

Some tiny insect in its crystal womb, 
While its rare form the curious eye beholds, 

The insect shares the glories of its tomb. 

Severe has been the breath of this rugged win- 
ter ; — I hope it spreads no lasting blight in your 
domestic comforts. I have been much out of 
health through its icy progress, and obliged to 
throw myself upon medical assistance. Within 
this month my disorder has given way to the skill 
of my physicians ; but Mr Saville, the disinterest- 
ed, the humane, still suffers seizures in his 
stomach, of an uncommon, and surely of an 
alarming nature. Heaven send they may be tran- 
sient, and, in its mercy, restore to health a life so 
valuable ! Adieu ! 
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David Samwbll. Esq. 

Jan. 19, 179.U 

YoTJR last confirms my good opinion of your 
taste, by the dislike it expresses to that rumbling, 
straining, tumid mass of incongruous metaphor, 
and incomprehensible ideas, die J>ella Cruscan 
poems;; though, like our view of one. of the Der- 
byshire smelting mills, as Me journey by it, a 
bright flash now and then streams through the 
black and powdery gloom. 

The late Thomas Warton's compositions, pf 
every kind, are infinitely dear to me. No man 
ever was, or probably ever will again be, so deep- 
ly learned in English poetry; iEmd I have long 
been convinced, that there is no poetry, of any 
age or country, so well worth investigation. His 
preface and notes to Milton's Juvenile Works, 
convict Dr Johnson of ignorance, as well as of 
arrogance, concerning the subject upon which he 
stalked forth as the infallible decider in those 
boasted and ever-erroneous lives ; while that 
preface, and those notes of Warton's^ contain 
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passages which, in luminous beauty of idea, grace 
of expression, and harmony of period, oratory 
knows not to excel. 

Our opinions are entirely in unison concemii^ 
the fashionable bravura-music. Equally do I 
despise it, and the false taste which, overlooking 
all the nobler powers and graces of that charm- 
ing science, calls for difficulty and miracles from 
the regions of distortion. 

Your poetical prophecy over the slave-pur- 
chasers is very striking and noble. It resembles, 
but not servilely. Pope's solemn anathema against 

** The mean deserter ofliis brother's blood.'^ 

I hope to introduce to you, this spring, a 
friend of mine ; who, if his health permits, will 
be then in London — a being eminently worthy 
the friendship of every feeling heart. Adieu ! 



I 

/ 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

C. Si^YTH, Esq. of Christ College, Oxford. 

Feb. 1, 1792. 

I AM too much flattered by your attention to 
resist the desire of acknowledging my sensibility. 
Health is not such a total deserter from me as 
when I wrote to you last; but she comes hot 
with her pristine evenness and glow, nor with 
energy sufficient to shake off the oppressive fiend 
from my respiration, which seems, to chain my 
lungs to the bottom of my stomach. 

Mrs West's poems are correct, and her num- 
bers harmonious. If they do not blaze with the 
fires of genius, they sparkle with the serene light 
of an elegant and cultivated fancy. Had I known 
her direction, I should have written to thank her 
for a compliment to my writings — too high, in 
deed, for their deserts, but very ingeniously ima- 
gined. 

I am chagrined to find our friend, Cary, grown 
an heretic to the high poetic claims of his coun- 
try. His ear has been debauched by the luscious 

VOL. III. 
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smoothness of Italian tones^ till it delights no 
longer in the bolder and more majestic sounds of 
the English language. I hope the contagion of 
this apostacy will not spread. Its dissemination 
nmst prove very destructive to the pleasures which 
result from poetic studies. Milton and Young 
justly tell usy that partaken pleasures are alone 
worthy of the name. The beauties of a language 
so little cultivated, must throw the gratifications 
they afford into an at least comparative solitude. 
That they have destroyed the health of Citry's 
taste and feeling, his avowed contempt of the 
' glowing, energetic, though melancholy Young, 
gives me proof, I grant Young a most unequal 
poet ; but his host of faults are as dust in the bar . 
lance against strength of thought so impressive ; 
against allusions so plenteous and happy ; against 
imagery so distinct, forcible, and original. It is 
to such English bards that Cary prefers the pla- 
tonic trifling of Petrarch, and even that of his 
modem and feebler imitators in the idly warbling 
land of elegant concettos. 

Bind yourself, dear Smyth, I conjure you, to 
the mast of your native language, lest the Syrens 
of Italy allure you to unnerve, on their flowery 
shore, the manly energies of taste, that must, 
when preserved in strength and firmness, secure 
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to the British bards the much indebted devotion 
of our rising youth. Adieu. 



LETTER XXXV. 

Mr Whalley* 

Feb. 26,179^. 

My dear friend, — ^You received a very deject- 
ed letter from me, about a fortnight since, on 
Giovanni's departure for Bath, in a very danger- 
ous state of health. I thank God the Bath wa- 
ters agree with him; and Dr Harrington gives 
him the most cheering hopes, that they will re- 
store a health so precious to all who know our 
friend, and know how to estimate uncommon ta- 
lents and virtues. Conscious of your kind sym- 
pathy, I cannot delay to impart these consoling 
tidings. 

I thank you cordially for offering to replace, in 
the first fruitfiilness of your new little canine dar- 
ling, die loss I have lately sustained. Yet, O ! what 
other animal of her species can replace the com- 
fort and the pleasure of her impassioned attach- 
ment; and uncommonly endearing qualities i and 
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I have determined to wait for a brother or sister 
of my sweet Sappho's, for the chance of obtain* 
ing, from the same parents, one that may resemble 
her. Sure I am that the shock of her sudden 
death materially injured Giovanni. He doted 
upon her ; and, being out of health, the absolute- 
ly agonized grief with which be took up her life- 
less body, and the bitter tears he shed whenever 
he entered this house for many ensuing days, from 
missing the glad welcome of her bounding af- 
fection and gay sensibility, preyed on his body as 
well as on his spirits.. To this hour he cannot 
hear her mentioned, nor look at the places where 
she used to repose, without suffering visibly. 

You asked me in your last, what I say to French 
politics now. I see no reason for more appre- 
hensions on their account now than I felt in the 
summer. The cause of the emigrant princes 
seepis hopeless, and they appear to have scattered 
their fire-brands in vain. 

I dined with Lady Gresley on Monday last, 
and drank tea with her yesterday — have the plea- 
sure to see her feeble and delicate frame recover 
its usual standard of — ^health, alas ! it cannot justly 
be called. She and the young ladies desire kind 
compliments to Mrs W. and yourself. 

Often do I think, with sighs, of the hopeless 
state of dear Mrs Jackson's mjured hand — ^yet 
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Sophia tells me it nothing saddens the gaiety of 
her spirit. Charming woman^ how I love her ! 

Have you read that wonderful book. The 
Rights of Woman. It has, by turns, pleased and 
displeased^ startled and half-convinced me that its 
author is oftener right than wrong. Though the 
ideas of absolute equality in the sexes are carried 
4oo far, and though they certainly militate against 
St Paul's maxims concerning that important com- 
pacty yet do they expose a train of mischievous 
mistakes in the education of females; — ^and on 
that momentous theme this work affords much 
better rules than can be found in the sophist 
Rousseau, or in the plausible Gregory, it ap- 
plies the spear of Itburiel to their systems. 

I hope the pleasure of seeing Mrs W. grow 
better has long since overcome the mal-influence 
upon your nerves from marine damps, and from 
the monotonous murmuring, of boundless waters. 
Adieu. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 

Mrs M. Powys. 

March 6, 1792. 

I WAS erroneously informecl that you were at 
the Abbey when Mrs Powys died. It is well to 
have been spared the personal contemplation of a 
scene so mournful; and it is comfortable that^ 
your final visit left friendly and pleasing impres- * 
sions upon your mind. I am glad also that a sum, 
by no means inconsiderable, devolves to you up- 
on an event little imagined to be so near. 

Bodily indisposition, and anxiety of mind, 
deepened to me the glooms of this rigid winter. 
Ah ! my dear friend, you would at present inquire 
after Giovanni in London in vain. Very alarm- 
ing symptoms of declining health obliged him to 
break his engagments there this Lent. His phy- 
sicians ordered him to Bath. He grows gradual* 
ly, though slowly better, for those strengthening 
waters ; — ^but his health is far from being re-esta- 
blished. The managers at Covent-Garden entreat 
permission still to continue his name on their lists 
•—assure him of being favoured^ to his utmost 
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wish, as to the pressure of musical business, if he 
will but appear in the orchestra. This is very 
flattering to his professional fame ; but it would 
be madness to abandon those salutary springs ere 
they have more fully restored the health he has 
lost. That restoration is of the utniost conse- 
qence to his daughter and her children, on whose 
exquisitely tender indulgence their support de- 
pends; and scarce less is it material to those 
friends who possess and know how to value the 
happiness of his society. 

You, who are conscious of what, long duration 
my esteem for him has been, will imagine my so- 
licitude for his safety — ^the only remaining friend 
in my vicinity who participated the social and in^ 
teresting pleasures of my youthful days, or with 
whom I can beguile and enliven the vapid hours 
of a much-deprived existence, by recalling their 
animated perceptions, habits, and associates, 

*^ From the daik shadows of o'erwhelmuig years." 

Poor Lovel Edgeworth ! O, how dear, though 
personally unknown to me — he, too, I am inform- 
ed, fades away again fast. I know Dr Darwin 
has an ill-divining spirit as to the event of his 
disease. O, life! how does thy general uncer- 
tainty embitter the best blessings thou canst in- 
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dividually bestow! That your pleasing young 
friend and pupil has shaken ofF^ by Dr R. Dai^ 
win's assisting skill, the nervous fiends which an- 
pqyed her, I sincerely rejoice. 
. In despite of all those Powyssian vestiges 
which the deai' old Abbey has, by this tune, for 
ever lost, its walls, its apartments, its lawns, and 
its bowers, must always to me breathe a portion 
of resemblance to its beloved former inhabitants^ 
and to interesting periods long passckl and gone 
Adieu, Adieu !. 



LETTER XXXVII. 

To Dr Downman of Exeter, on his presenting 

to me his Poems. 

March 15, 1792. 

Sir, — I think myself honoured and obliged by 
the poetic present you have sent me, and by the 
gratifying and elegant sonnet which precedes its 
treasures. Your muse is no stranger to me. I 
have read, with delight, more than once, the 
poem, Infancy, by Dr Downman of Exeter. It 
is an excellent didactic composition^ in which the 
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most material instructions are conveyed^ through 
flowii^ numbers, and adorned by the picturesque 
graces. 

These love 'elegies remind me of Hammond^ 
and, like his, they must interest every feeling and 
affectionate heart. Shall I confess that I like the 
introduction the least of any thing in this pleasii^ 
collection. Verse is, in its very nature, artful; 
though, what should be its essence, poetry, that 
is, the metaphors, allusions, and imagery, are the 
natural product of a glowing and raised imagina- 
tion. There may be verse without poetry, and 
poetry without verse; but when the genuine 
bard assumes these fetters, which custom has pre- 
scribed him, surely no elegance, no ornament, is 
beneath his care, which may contribute to embel- 
lish them. 

Our best poetry is frequently alliterative, viz. 
Milton's, Dryden's, Pope's, Gray's, &c. and I 
am told the Greek and Latin classics use allitera- 
tions lavishly. A fine ear for the construction of 
numbers naturally falls into it. To such the 
avoiding it must be the effect of care and art, much 
more than its occasional use. 

If, by " The doubled epithet of monstrous 
length," is meant the compound epithet, that is 
one of the nerves of our science, enabling us to 
condense our sense, which must increase its 
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force. If it means the using two or more adjeo 
tives to one substantive-— that also^ from the pen 6f 
genius, and when they ai^e in climax, often pro- 
duces admirable effects. 

Pardon the freedom of this expostulation in 
defence of a practice you reprobate, and believe 
me much pleased to see Hygeia presenting the 
name of Downman to the Muses for their lists, in 
addition to those of Akenside, Armstrong, Garth, 
and Darwin. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
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Mrs Hayley. 

ilfarcA 19, 1792. 

All ! yes, dear Mrs Hayley, there has been 
but too much cause for apprehension from the 
nature of our friend's complaints, which the Bath 
waters alleviate, without, as yet, removing them. 

Comfortless has this rigid and dreary winter 
proved to me. Not a week passed away without 
bringing me apprehension, grief, or illness ; while 
the sable banner of death waved about our city 
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for many of my acquaintance. I felt myself in- 
capable of every kind of exertion^ and could nei- 
ther visit my distant friends^ nor receive them at 
my own house ; so, from time to time, I defer- 
red my journey into your neighbourhood, and sat, 
sad and shivering, and indisposed, by the fire, 
still hoping that milder and gladder days would 
come, 

^ And light mc on my way to NottiDgham." 

But they came not ; and then Mrs Martin, whose 
guest I was to have been, took wing for Bath, in 
quest of her lost health. 

You mistake in thinking Giovanni's spirits not 
naturally good ; nobody has more native hilarity. 
If his recovery proceeds, and he returns to us in 
tolerable health, I hope the vernal gales will 
blow you and Mrs Archdale hither, escorted by 
. the * Robin Goodfellow, if small enough for a 
travelling companion. 

I am glad you admire our fan blossom. Miss 
Howard. When exercise adds roses to the li- 
lies, her beauty is exquisite. The eastern poets, 
. who compare their mistresses to young roes, I 
have often thought give us verses which describe 

* A portrait of Mr Hayle/s little proteg^, in the character 
of Robin GoodfelloW| by Ronmey. 
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ber. There is an innocent wildness in her. dear 
shining ejes^ which, like those of the roe and die 
stag, are at once lively and timid. 

As for your French ballad — It is true I profess 
myself a cobler of songs ; but I sicken at the sight 
of a French one under my awl and my hammer, 
die double rhymes M'hich their tunes require are 
so unmanageable. Though, from the pen of 
Voltaire, this in question is a strange string of 
amorous conceits. That the gentleman feels a 
certain something for the lady, he labours hard to 
make appear ; and it is more tender than love, 
and more faithful than friendship. I should like 
to know the name of this non-descript feeling. 
Adieu! 



LETTER XXXIX, 

Rev. Dk Gregoby. 

March 25, 1792. 

You are wise, my dear Sir, in not sluicing 
off your golden leisure into the unprofitable, 
the fameless channel of private correspondence. 
While I want resolution to avoid doing so, it is 
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in V4un to inquire after my literary pursuits. Some 
epistolary duty or other is always stepping in be* 
tween me. and tUem. 

Now let me thank you for two instances of 
kind attention^ which enabled me to pass several 
hours very agreeably ; the introduction of your 
ingauous friend^ Mr Rogers of Liverpool, and 
the reperusal of your ingenious book, the Life 
of Chatterton. I read it with much interest and 
pleasure on its first appearance ; for it is an elo- 
quent, spirited, and valuable memoir of the most 
extraordinary genius which perhaps ever existed* 
This ill-starred youth certainly found ancient and 
curious manuscripts, which furnished the hint of his 
design, and upon which he poured the splendours 
of his. rich imagination, kindling and flowering as 
he proceeded. Very superficially, indeed, is the 
perfection of modem harmony, and the grace of 
modem imagery, veiled by obsolete verbalism. 
The involuntary imitations, and often entire pla- 
giarisms from our late poets, too striking for the 
possibility of coincidence, are, of themselves, suf- 
ficient proof how largely at least these poems are 
modern. You have pointed out several instances, 
and I am struck with several more which you do 
not notice. 

I generally agree with you as to the high de* 
gree of estimation in which you hold the particu- 
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lar pasMiges you cite in the notes. The diescripK 
tion of morning, from the second part of the 
Battle of Hastings, is eminently poetic ; but that 
of Salisbury Plain might surely have been written 
by anybody. Except the words drear array^ it 
contakis no poetry. ''There stands a pile of 
rugged mountains placed iipon each other, which 
could not be the work of human hands." Those 
very words have, questionless, been used in com* 
mon conversation by many a commonly sensible 
traveller, describing Stonehenge. 

I think also that there is not much fertility of 
genius in the ballad, cited page 157. The com- 
parison to the doe seeking shelter in green trees, 
is the only uncommon thought it contains. The 
shepherd's assertion, that none but his sheep will 
come to interrupt them, is in a canzonet, set to. 
music by Motley, in Queen lElizabeth's time, and 
beginning, " Haste my Nannette," &c. The 
whole fascinating first eclogue I got by heart 
years ago. Substituting modem for the obsolete 
words, the rhythm became as melodious as the 
ideas are beautiful. CoUins's eclogues probably 
suggested to Chatterton the idea of these, which 
are, I doubt not, wholly his. There is a strik- 
ing similarity between my favourite Raufe and Ro- 
bert, and the fourth of Collins^ Agib and Secander. 
Sweet as is the latter, I yet prefer the simpler 
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tenderness and native scenery of the imitation^ to 
the oriental descriptions and flowing numberis of 
the original. . 

I am as sorry for your moleism to Ossian as 
to Sterne. It induces you to do Macpherson a 
great deal too much honour. Not that I believe 
he had ancient manuscripts^ any more than I be- 
lieve* his imagination responsible for the original, 
the solemn^ the sublime mythology ; the Salvato* 
rial landscapes^ and the countless emanations of n»> 
tural and beautiful sensibilities^ scattered through 
those fragments, collected with infinite industry 
by their editor from oral traditions. 

Catching a portion of their fire, he connected 
them, doubtless, with much of his own, weaving 
them together for the Fingal, into something like 
a regular epic. Probably the episodes are entire^ 
ly Erse. Internal evidence lies here, with all its 
weight, for the originality of the Erse poetry, as it 
is totally against it in the Rowleyan. 

I impute the fustian passages, of which it must 
be allowed there are several, to Macpherson ; 
and it is almost all I can allow him as to the 
images and ideas. Great praise, however, he 
merits, for the judicious adoption of the style of 
the Scripture poetry for their vehicle. It amazes 
me, that any one, admiring the poetry of the sa- 
cred pages, can be insensible to excellence so 
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much on a levels and resembling it so strikingly, 
without servile imitation. 

We find^ from Mason's edition of his friencPii 
letters, how dear the Ossian was to Gray. '^Though 
Chatterton could not obtain its beauty wh^n he 
attempted to write in that style, yet that he felt 
its high claims^ is, by that attempt, demonstrated* 
We always admire before we imitate. I am an 
enthusiast to the writings of Chatterton ; yet, if I 
was reduced to the choice of no more looking at 
a line of them, or of eternal abstinence from the 
pages of Ossian, I would, of the two, resign the 
former. 

Never yet have I opened the Erse volumes 
without a poignant thrill of pensive transport* 
The lonely scenery of a barren and mountainous 
coimtry rises before me. By turns I see the blue 
waves of their seas, rolling in light ; and then, by 
the dark storm, lashed into foam, and bursting 
upon their rocks. I view the majestic and me- 
lancholy graces, in the persons of the warriors and 
their mistresses, walking over the silent hills. 
The tender consecration of the memory of their 
lost friends, and of the vanished years, are in uni- 
son with all the feelings of my soul ; and their 
machinery, sailing upon the blasts of the desert, at 
once awes and delights me. 



2 
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Not Homer himself has given us a speech of 
sublimer spirit and fire than the following : 

" Fly, thou chief of peace," said Calmor, " fly 
to thy silent hills, where the spear of battle never 
shone ! Pursue the dark-brown deer of Cromla, 
or stop, with thine arrows, the bounding roes of 
JLiena ! But, blue-eyed son of Semo, CuchuUin^ 
scatter thou the sons of Lochlin, and roar through 
the ranks of their pride ! Let no vessel from the 
kingdom of snow bound on the waves of Inistore ! 
Ye winds of Erin rise ! — ^howl ye whirlwinds of 
the heath ! — amid your tempest let Calmor die, if 
ever chace was sport to him so much as the battle 
of shields!'' 

The description of Crugal's ghost, in the second 
book of Fingal, is one of the sublimest, as that of 
Margaret, in Mallet's celebrated ballad, is one of 
the most beautiful that poetry can shfew us. 

'' His face was as the beam of the setting 
moon ; his robes were of the clouds of the hill ; 
hi» voice as the gale of the reedy lake ; his eyes 
two decaying flames; and dark was the wound on 
his breast. Dim, and in tears he stood, and. 
stretched his pale hand to the hero." 

*^ Her ikce Yina like an April mord, 
Clad in a wintry cloud." 
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I meant to have observed, before I quitted the 
subject of your Chattertonian volume, that I think 
you have not given sufficient praise to the imper- 
sonization of winter in the elegy on T. Philiipar. 
It appears to me so finely conceived, as that no 
poet, living or dead, has ever excelled it. 

By this prolix letter, you would not think that 
I have been a long invalid, from disorders con^ 
tracted by the sedentary employment of a corre- 
spondence oppressively extended. I repeat, how 
much wiser are you, and how much better doyoa 
employ your time ! 

Adieu. All hefdth, all happiness, all celebrity . 
attend you; — ^yet you are now surely treading 
beaten ground, whose fruit and flowers, have all 
been gathered. However, as I have no great ap- 
petite for politics, and am consequently uninte- 
rested in the minute history of a period so near 
our own time, and with whose events we are so 
familiar, I have but an incompetent guess con- 
cerning the degree of acceptability with the pub- 
lic which your present undertakmg will meet ; — 
but I renaain always, with great esteem, dear Sir, 
yours, &c# 
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LETTER XL. 

Chris. Smyth, Esq. of Christ Church, Oxon. 

April 2, 1792. 

Your attentions to me are every way gratify- 
ing. I consider the monody on dear, gallant, un- 
fortunate Andre, as much honoured by your be- 
stowing upon it your valuable leisure, and the 
fruits of a learned education, that it may appear 
in a Latin dress. Nothing can be more flattering 
to me than to know that my writings are translat- 
ed by the ingenious* 

As for the drawing you are so good to promise, 
I absolutely long for it. With what pleasure 
shall I gaze upon my native scenery, traced by 
your hand ! The first scenic objects that met my 
infant glance, and impressed me with their lonely 
and romantic grandeur, were the mountains, 
the rocks, and the vales of Derbyshire. Nursed 
in theif bosom till I was nine years old, and often 
passing tiie summer months there through my 
youth, though Lichfield had then become my re 
sidence, poetic descriptions and penciled resem 
blances please me best when they take the Salva 
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torial style.' This early-acquired predilection 
steeps my eyes in the dews of pensive transport 
when they stray over the pages of Ossian. 

I dare believe you wish me the return of that 
important blessings whose absence withers the 
bloom of every other good^ though it is often pos* 
sessed .without being enjoyed. Alas! by the 
want of it only do we learn to estimate its infinite 
value ! 

Scarcity of leisure had prevented me from hav- 
ing examined Mrs West's poems with sufficient 
attention when I wrote to you last. Their merit 
rises upon me. They possess more Aonian fire 
than I had then perceived. The natural tender* 
liess in the third elegy^ and the energetic spirit 
and bold landscape-painting in the third pastoral^ 
delight me. Her tragedy is too much of the cold 
declamatory school. Jephson is the only fine 
tragedy writer of this day ; and our wise public 
critics either afiect to despise his writings through 
envy^ or are really insensible from stupidity^ of 
their high claims to the meed of genius and true 
dramatic fire. 

When you see Cary^ make my complilnents ; 
little as I am in charity with him for preferring 
the " jays of Italy to the larks of England." A 
publication which came out in 1755, 1 read with 
pleasure in my days of girlhood, without having 
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fteen it since* Last nighty looking among some 
old books, I found it, and soon opened upon the 
following passage.— I should observe that it is en- 
titled Letters on Taste. 

'^ Nothing vitiates the poetic taste of yoimgt 
men more than a fondness for the Italian poets. 
Their forced allusions, their concetti, and perpe 
tual affectation of hunting for pretty thoughts in- 
discriminately on every subject, are so many de* 
viations from good writing. They degrade the 
dignity of elevated' poetry, and totally destroy that 
touching simplicity which is the vital grace of the 
pastoral. Not that I mean to extend this cen 
sure to every part of their compositions. We 
find beautiful passages in Tasso's Jerusalem of 
one kind, and in his Aminta of the other; in 
Ariosto's Orlando, and in Guarini's Pastor Fido. 
Nor would I snatch from them the palm for hav* 
ing invented the dramatic pastoral. Yet are 
there, in those celebrated pieces, the Aminta and 
Pastor Fido, such a tasteless profusion of that 
shining stuff, which Boileau calls clinquant, as 
must disgust every reader whose fancy is chasten- 
ed by that parent of just criticism, unerring Na* 
ture. 

^' I should be glad if some of these gentlemen, 
who assert the general superiority of the Italian 
poets over those of our country, would impartial 
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ly compare Fletcher's Faithful ShepherdesB and 
Milton's Comus with the above mentioned pieces. 
They would then find that branch of laurel so suc« 
cessfully, by those great ^Titers^ transplanted from 
Italy to England, flourishing much better in our 
temperate climate, than on the banks of the 
Tyber. But, as the Faithful Shepherdess is more- 
precisely a dramatic pastoral than Comus, let the 
contention rest on that alone/' 

This writer then proceeds to quote several 
passages from the Faithful Shepherdess, all of ex- 
treme beauty. I cannot resist inserting one of 
them here. By the way, Mr T. Warton very 
justly observes, in his notes to the Juvenile Poems 
of Milton, that the imitations in Comus of this 
pastoral of Fletcher's are so near, as almost to 
amount to plagiarism. Now for the finished de- 
scription of a sulky, idle, malicious character : 



-'' A shepherd dweUs 



Doinrii by the moor, whose life hath ever shewn 
More sullen discontent than Saturn's brow. 
When he sits frowning on tlie births of men : 
One that doth wear himself away in loneness; 
* And never joys, except it be in breaking 
The holy plighted troths of mutual souls: 
One that lusts after every several beauty, 
But yet was never known to like, or love. 
Were the face fairer, and more full of charms . 
Than Phoebe m her fulness, or the youth 
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Of smooth Lyaens j—whose nigli-stanred flocks 
Are always scabby, and infect all sheep 
They feed withal ; whose lambs are ever last. 
And die before their weaning ; and whose dog 
Is, like his master, lean, and foil of scurf, 
Not caring for the pipe or whistle." * 

The genius of this portrait may challenge the 
best poetic pencil of ancient or modem Italy. 
Adieu! 



LETTER XLI. 

To Mr RoBARTs of London^ on the Death of 

his Wife. 

May 14, 1792. 

My dear Sir, — Having expressed to Mr Osorio 
my concern for your great loss, I would not too 
soon intrude upon your affliction by condolences, 
which only disturb and yet more painfully agitate 
the heart during the first paroxysms of anguish. 
I am well aware how sharp they must be 
to an affectionate husband, upon the loss of 
her who was endeared by long proofs of af- 
fection, in a union of so many years duration, and 
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united with him in all his interests, views, and 
hopes. By such a deprivation, the habits of life 
are broken, and all is dreariness and vacuity 
around us. But the softener, time, weans us at 
length from the mournful luxuries of unavailing 
grief ; and the necessity of turning our attention 
into new channels, however oppressive that neces- 
sity at first appears, restores, by d^rees, the vi- 
gour of the mind, and the cheerfulness of the 
spirits; while a consciousness that the friend, 
M'hose eternal absence we deplore, has exchanged 
a state of suffering for a state of blessedness, gra- 
dually extracts, in this progress, all the corrosive 
particles from our sorrow. 
. That those ^restoratives of peace and comfort 
may have their earliest and best effect upon your 
mind, is very sincerely my wish. 

With kind condolences to the many filial 
mourners for my lost cousin, 1 remain, dear Sir, 
your obliged friend. 
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Rev. R. Polwhele. 

May 9.5, I79i. 

Sm, — I think myself much honoured and oblige 
td, by a present from the baids of Devonshire 
and Cornwall^ of their collected poetic orbs ; and 
that the brightest star iu the galaxy bends its auspi- 
cious rays on my muse, in an elegant manuscript 
sonnet, their harbinger. 

I am not insensible to the many emanations of 
genius and fancy in these volumes ; though it has 
been my lot, alas ! to bend upon them an eye lan- 
guid from indisposition, an attention wandering, 
and robbed of all its energy, by the dangerous 
illness of a friend, long, veiy long beloved ; in 
whose sight, and in whose prized society, 1 have 
lived from my earliest youth; who knew and lov- 
ed all those dear friends, of whom the grave has 
already deprived me ; a friend, in whose cleaijf 
spirit I never observed one cold shade of selfish- 
ness, one spot of depravity. 

It concerns me to find that you have been so, 
unfortunate in ihe loss of your infants ; yet, toi 
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how sweet a sonnet has that loss given birth! 
The general fault to my taste of the sonnets in 
this collection, is, their want of tlie Miltonic 
breaks at various parts of the lines ; which breaks 
appear to me a necessary characteristic in that 
species of measure, from having accustomed my- 
self to consider tlie best of Milton's sonnets, as 
its proper model; yours to your mfant Maria, 
has the break, or floating pause, and with that 
property, every other charm that can endear, it to 
the heart and the imagination. 

Your Lyrics, which open the second volume, 
are very fine. The Ode to Sleep, and the Mona 
are sublime ; that to the river Coly, picturesque, 
interesting, and lovely. The Picture Gallery I 
like the least, because I least understand it. 

My ever grateful devotion to' the charming, 
though now much neglected muse of Shenstone, 
will not permit me to restrain expression of the 
regret and disgust I feel to see this pleasing mis- 
cellany disgraced by a feeble attempt to ridicule 
her natural and beautiful effusions. Shenstone 
appears to me the only professed pastoral poet, 
who has struck the true pastoral chords ; who 
has that graceful simplicity, which the pastorals 
of Virgil and Pope want, without any of that 
coarseness into which, attempting to be more na- 
tural, by painting vulgar nature, Spenser, Gay, 
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and Phillips fell. Shenstone, actually liYing in 
the daily pursuit of rural cares, and in the habi- 
tual cultivation of scenic beauty, wrote as he felt. 
He places before us the landscapes b}^ which he 
was surrounded ; and all the coy graces of a re- 
fined imagination, and of a feeling heart, flow na- 
turally in his verse. Ample, surely, is their power 
to elevate, and render interesting the benevolent 
employments of the country gentleman, blended 
with the pursuits of the scholar, and a taste for 
the fine arts ; the dignity of friendship, and the 
animated, yet delicate solicitudes of growing pas- 
sion. Something of excellence must surely be 
wanting in the head or heart of those who per- 
ceive not the delicious influence of these unob- 
trusive, these genuine beauties of sentiment and 
description, who forget that we owe the happiest 
imitation of Spenser's best manner to Shenstone. 
The schoolmistress is alone sufiicient to entitle 
its author to an high seat in the poetic fame of 
Britain. 

When you see Dr Downtnan, have the good- 
ness to present my best compliments and thanks 
for the obliging letter with which he lately fa- 
voured me. My pen had conveyed its acknow- 
ledgements to himself, if the state of my health 
and spii'its permitted the cidtivation of any new 
correspondence, in addition to the too extended 
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one in which I have been long involved. I re- 
main, Mritb much esteem. Sir, your faithful, oblig- 
ei, and obedient servant. 



LETTER XLIII. 

H* Cary, Esq. of Christ Church. 

May 29, 179^. 

I THANK you for your letter, and should be 
sorry to pass it over in cold silence, though Hea« 
ven knows I am at present most unfit to enter 
the lists of criticism ; for my heart is drooping 
with sorrow, and sickening with apprehension 
from the dangerous illness of a long-dear friend. 

Your assertion, that Chaucer, Spenser, and 
Milton are the greatest poets of this country, 
may be controverted. Chaucer had certainly ge- 
nius ; but beneath the rust of his obsolete, coarse? 
and inharmonious diction, there is no ascertaining 
its degree. Milton is perhaps the third great 
poet the world has produced ; however, we are 
not to forget, that, to use your own words, " in 
the sublimer province of poetry, imagination," 
Shakespeare holds the light so far above even 
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faim, that Chaucer and Spenser^ thrown into Mil- 
ton's scale, will hardly make up the difference^ 
Such is the poetic glory of England. Tlie re- 
membrance of Shakespeare entirely does away 
your assertion, that " true poetic excellence has 
been more or less cultivated amongst us, accord* 
ing to the degree in which the Italian poets 
have been admired and studied. 

<' For he ii?as ours unschooVil, and to its brought, 
More than all Eorope, Greece, and Asia taught.'* 

The late great Warton has proved, that Milton 
studied, and borrowed as lavishly from his poetic 
predecessors in this country, as he did from the 
Greek, the Roman, and Italian bards. Brown, 
Drayton, and Fletcher were his models in Comus, 
L'Allegro, and II Penseroso, greatly as he has 
improved upon them. 

I should by no means have been sorry that you 
had studied and admired the Italian poets ; but it 
is of your unjust, unpatriotic preference of them 
to the sublimer bards of your own country, that I 
am indignant. You plead the estimation in 
which they are held by Milton, Gray, Mason^ 
Hayley, and Warton. It is said the latter knew 
Italian very imperfectly; and his works prove^ 
that English poetry, from its first dim dawn to 
its present meridian splendour, was the chief ob^ 
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ject of bis attention. I never heard of any such 
preference, as you have given, m^tained by either 
of the other four, however they might take de- 
light in exploring the poetic efflorescence of 
Italy. Indeed, I have heard Mr Hayley assert 
the superiority of the British bards, collectively, 
to those of any other couttry. Religiously do I 
believe, that the mass of genius, accumulated in 
this country since Spenser's time, is far greater 
than any other nation can boast Under this 
conviction, I am perfectly content to limit my 
delights in that charming science virithin the pale 
of my own exquisitely rich and harmonious lan- 
guage; the growing Latinity of which has already, 
indeed has long, rendered it sufficiently vowelled^ 
sufficiently sweet, copious, and sonorous, to do 
every justice of sound to the sentiments, the allu- 
sions, the impersonizations of genius. 

I confess I cannot perceive the high value of 
the simile you were so good to translate for me 
from "^ Dante. It is undoubtedly a natural de- 

* Mr Gary says, ^ The bard Dante begins wiUi this com- 
parison, so exqoisitely drawn from nature : — ^ As the sheep 
come out of the fold, some alone, others in pairs, others three 
together, the rest stand fearful, putting their eyes and noses to 
the ground, and whatever the first does, all the others do the 
same, crowding at her back. If she makes a stand, simple 
and tranquil, theyi without knowing the reason, do the same* 

2 
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scription of the manners and habits of a fldck of 
sheep ; but what truth, What sublimity, what 
beauty you can see in comparing a crowd of spi- 
rits, or ghosts, to them, 1 cannot conceive. If 
sheep are such silly imitators of their leader, why 
are we to suppose a troop of ghosts would all 
put their eyes and noses to the ground because 
the first might do so, in the same sort of ambi- 
tion with which the clown tumbles after Harle- 
quin ; and so I can discern no apposition in this 
vaunted simile, without which, a simile is but on 
a level with his, who said, " even as a wheelbar- 
row goes rumble rumble, even so that man lends 
another sixpence." 

The imaginary resemblance of a flying spirit 
to the meteors of night is poetic enough, but not 
half so sublime as the comparison in the old bal- 
lad, William and Margaret, of the corpse, or ap-* 
parition of a beautiful young woman, to an ^pril 
morning, ^' clad in a winti*y cloud." 

Adieu ! dear Gary. — May you ascend the emi- 
nences of literary fame, by whatever paths you may 
choose to approach them ; and never may you know 

So this crowd of 'spirits stopt at oar approach,* Sec — Speak- 
ing of the swift motion of a spirit that flew from them, he says, 
' I never saw the lighted vaponrs at the beginning of night 
cat the air so swiftly, nor when the sun is seUing in the clouds 
of autnmn/ Such are the sketdiei of Dante's pen."— ^ 
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such heart-aches as I now feel to pall and damp 
your intellectual ardours ! 



LETTER XLIV. 

Laj>y Blackiston; 

June 5, 179^. 

It is a satisfaction to me^ dear Lady B.^ that 
the sea no longer divides us. May your new 
home^ in the gay and beautiful * city, increase the 
health and cheerfulness of yourself and good Co- 
lonel Cane ! 

The sight of your Ladyship's well-known hand 
at once pleased and reproached me. Alas ! fi*e- 
quent ill health, long anxiety, and apprehension 
for the life of a very deai* friend, weighing about 
my heart, created a great disinclination to my 
pen. Never have I known so long a depression 
of spirits. I often fear that the days of cheerful- 
ness and peace will no more return. It concerns 
tne to find that you, too, my amiable friend, have 
iiources of deep anxiety for your heart's second 

* Bath. 
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dearest object. May those clouds M^hich the 
grasping and injurious avarice of his worthless 
kinsmen have raised about his destiny soon dis- 
perse, and his prosperity restore peace to his af- 
fectionate mother's heart ! . 

You inquire after Mrs Mompessan. She has 
a nephew^ Mr Heathcote^ envoy from our Court 
to that of Bon, in Germany^ M'here, some few 
years since^ he married a lady of that country, 
whose fortune was large, and with whom he now 
lives in great splendour. Mrs M. had afiairs to 
settle with this gentleman, which required to be 
adjusted in person. Disappointed, from time to 
time, by his failing»to execute his schemes of vi- 
siting England^ she took the spirited resolution of 
going over to him ; and to render the expence of 
the expedition as light as possible, since her. ge- 
nerous disposition, and a but competent fortune, 
allows her no money to lavish, she took not with 
her either friend, or man-servant, or maid-servant. 
Alone, at sixty-three, she crossed the sea, and the 
continent ; alone, she returned to her native coun- 
try, after a three months' residence at Bon. Her 
pleasant home again . receives her, in amend- 
ed health, and invigorated spirits ; charmed with 
her visit to this beloved nephew, at whose mu- 
nificent table she conversed with noblemen, 

VOL. III. K 
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with men of letters^ with politicians, and philo- 
sophers. • 

Platonic, as you humorously call him, disap* 
points my expectations, raised by his attachmoit^ 
to amiable Mrs B. I suppose he is one of ihose 
many men who, like old Shadrach and his cousins, 
can walk through fire with an unsii^ed skin. I 
hope the lady's is as impenetrable ; and then, . as 
he is a good soul, no harm will be done. I had 
set my heart on permanent good to our friend as 
the result ; but time runs on, and my wish re- 
turns to me unfulfilled; 

This large mansion still contains me, and the 
lovely scenes around it are in> all the glow of 
summer beauty ; but my heart is heavy, and de- 
prives me of the capacity to enjoy them. 

Adieu, dear Lady B., adieu ! 



LETTER XLV. 



Miss H. Williams. 



July 26, 1792. 

Depbessed as my spirits- have long been, and 
yet remain, by the alarmingly declining health of 
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onefmnd^ andibyAeimiaeiieaofothersy to whose 
feebogtbonddeatii^ I cianiiot be indifferent^ my 
heart will not dispense with addressing you, 
through my pen, on your return to your native 
country. I must regret, that it is only on a tran- 
sient visit that you determine to reside in a king- 
dom convuls^ by fierce and contending factions ; 
but your wisboeKare with, the modcuTAte partjF; the 
civic crown and laurels of Fayette are spotless in 
yoiir eyes* » 

The flameof bberty must glow in your bo- 
som; witb no^commoh fervour, to makeiyou^ohoose 
to be so near a spectator of.the stru^les of that 
yet distracted country.; while the. many who tan- 
ned. *^ in her vineyards^ and/ made themseliPes. an 
home in hei) cities, now pass through hen land like 
a river," 

Her king appears, at last in earnest, to have 
imitated virtue, /' till> seeming good, he grew to 
what be seemed*" The account last; week's Ge- 
neral Evening Post, brought us of those mutual 
instances of affection and trust, vvhich passed' be- 
t^^'een. him and the populace, on the eventful an- 
niversary, filled my eyes with, those delicious tears 
which it is such luxuny to shed. I cannot, at 
least I will not, doubt its. reality^ If this gene- 
rous influence continues to increase and. spread, 
without degenerating into insolence in the one^ in- 



• 
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to servility in the many, the league of despotism 
must be fruitless, when, like the Greeks before the 
hosts of Xerxes, 

^ One spirit shall role the free, and every eye 
Glare on their envious foes, not on themselves, 
Pernicious fire, to wither all their strength. 
To leave them of their boasted vigoor drain*d, 
Repnis'd, exhausUess, spuritless, and fallen.** 

But if in France the systems of freedom shall 
prove baseless visions, they must dissolve beneath 
the fatal influence of that wild enthusiasm, which, 
hurrying one of the noblest of the virtues beyond 
the bounds of wisdom, forces her into the fron- 
tiers of her kindred vice, where, into whose dark 
complexion her once clear and radiant visage 
must degenerate. Let me, however, quit the sub- 
ject, since I feel the presumption of all such re- 
marks to you, who have considered it so deeply, 
and written upon it largely and well. 

Not yet have I thanked you for the kind leave- 
taking billet with which you favoured me on the 
eye of your heroic emigration ; but dearly wel- 
come was that, as every other token of your ami- 
ty. With fervent wishes for your prosperity and 
happiness, I remain, my noble-minded Helen, 
faithfully yours. 
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LETTER XLVI. 



Mrs T- 



July 29, 1792. 

Ah ! dearest madam^ I find, from the contents 
of your last, that we have each had long and 
painful experience of sickness and of sorrow, 
since the year conuuenced ; but you are at pre- 
sent blest with two fine children. I trust they 
will live to repay you yet more and more for the 
increase of pain and debility which their birth 
and infant nurture cost you. 

It grieves me, that the changing systems of Mr 
T 's devotion produce gloom and discom- 
fort in your connection with him ; but so it must 
be, except your mind could, Camelion-like, as- 
sume the varying colours of his. After having 
so long administered in the priesthood of Calvin- 
ism, he becomes a strict disciple of Barclay, re- 
nounces rationality as the guide of faith, and al- 
lows no test of truth but inward feeling and ima- 
ginary inspiration. From being a warm admirer 
of the elegant arts, you tell me he places a ge- 
nius for them on a level with a natural propensi- 
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ty to any particular vice> and thinks it ought to 
be the study of man to subdue, the one, as well 
as the other. The quakers are a people whom I 
both love and ' esteem in their moral capacity. 
Their freedom from ostentation, the purity, the 
simplicity, the gendeness of their manners, seem 
more assimilated to the gospel precepts, than the 
exterior habits of any other community. But, to<- 
tally rejecting reibsoA as the director of our reli- 
gious fiiith, they divest Christianity <^ all her su- 
periority over other theology. Every vrild enthu- 
siast of the Pagan, the Bramm, the Mahometan 
'wwship is as likely to be right as tli6 Christian, 
if the umrpifeism of dispassionate examination is 
to' be rejected, and Ae ardours of zeal confided in 
implicity. Then, that people of common sense 
oan be so lost in gloomy vision, as to believe 
there can be merit in suppressing those talents 
which God has variously dispensed amongst man- 
kind,' is strange indeed. What is it but human 
perverseness, frustrating the evident intentions of 
providence, just as insanely as does the melan- 
choly papist, who dreams there is virtue in pre- 
eluding, by celibacy, the sweet and sacred ties 
of wedded love — 

'' Founded in reason, loyal, jost, and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of fhther, son, and brother?" 
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The justly blameless arts that grace, adorn, en- 
noble and sweeten existence, may, doubtless, be 
cultivated to the glory of our Creator, who surely, 
not in vain, endowed the human mind with a 
power of bringing them to admirable perfection. 
Every thii^ which employs the attention inno- 
cently and ii^eniously, has a natural tendency to 
prevent vice, of which idleness is the nurse, and 
" to exalt us in th^ scale of rational beings/' A 
depraved spirit may certamly pervert things in 
themselves good and laudable ; but such adventi- 
tious defilement does not stain the ermine white- 
ness of God's bounti^us and varied gifts to the 
capacities of men. 

I am sorry also to hear you confess a growing 
insensibility to the first and loveliest of the sciences, 
to which the bias of your genius originally inclin- 
ed. I deplore the vexations and misfortunes 
which have palled and sickened those fine percep- 
tions, whose delights might frequently soften and 
assuage their harassings. May whiter hours re- 
store their softer energy ! Adieu ! 
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Mrs Jackson. 

August 3, 1792. 

Yes, I thank Heaven, '* it is yet. with me the 
season of hope concerning the life of my valued 
friend." The gleams of amendment, so long im- 
permanent, have of late been more enduring. 
Sea-bathing is prescribed. Mr Hayley, benevo- 
lent as illustrious, has shewn the most friendly 
attentions to Giovanni's disorder since it became 
alarming. He warmly invites him to the Sussex 
coast, where, last summer, a few miles from his 
Edenic home, he fitted up a marine cottage, 
that contains five apartments. There he wishes 
my friend and his daughter to reside, and thither, 
he says, he will himself accompany them ; but, 
as the distance from hence i^ nearly twice as far 
as many of the other coasts, it was necessary to 
make some inquiries concerning bathing-carts, 
guides, &c. which, it is very probable, that situa- 
tion has not, for Mr Hayley swims well, and 
would not want them ; and his passion for her- 
mit-retirement makes me guess, that it rises on 
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some picturesque and lonely shore, where accom- 
modations for an invalid might not easily be pro- 
cured. Mr Hayley's answer, expected daily, will 
determine the matter. 

Darwin's splendid web of poetic fancy appears 
at length completely woven. It will shine to fu- 
ture ages, largely contributing to the lyric glories 
of a period, which has so plenteously teemed 
with the rich fruits of Parnassus, and of every 
species except the dramatic, where general sterili- 
ty must be confessed. This first part of the bo- 
tanic poem is still more magnificently inventive 
than the second, which, in the order of publica- 
tion, so whimsically took the lead of its elder- 
bom ; but involving a much larger portion of 
die abstruse parts of philosophic science, and 
the language being very highly Latinized, it will 
be felt and understood by yet fewer readers. 
Those, however, who really enter into the spirit 
of the work, who bring to the perusal a warm 
poetic taste, scholastic learning, and considerable 
knowledge in experimental philosophy ; or who, 
like myself, possessing only the former, are con- 
tent to be indebted for the comprehension of its 
beauties to a diligent attention to the notes, and 
a frequent recurrence to the Latin dictionary ; all 
such will, I think, be conscious, that, far from 
sinking in the scale of genius^ it ascends yet above 
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its predecessor. I dare assure myself that you 
will be one of that number. 
. This same brilliant bard is a strange as well as 
an illustrious being, and, on many occasions, in- 
fuses into his petite-morale, a portion of that dar- 
ing spirit with which his muse seizes upon every 
thing in nature, art, or anecdote, whether analo- 
gous, or even heterogeneous, and bends them to 
the purpose of her moment. When Mr Mundy 
had finished his enchanting local poem> the Need- 
wood Forest, Dr Darwin wrote three little poetic 
compliments on tlie work. To the best he put 
his son's initials ; to the second best his own ; and 
to the worst mine. Not a syllable of any of the 
three did I see, or hear of, till I saw them in 
print at the conclusion of Mr Mundy's poems. 
I did not like this manoeuvre^ and reproached 
him with it. He laught it off in a manner pecu- 
liar to himself, and with which he carries all his 
points of despotism. Now he retains, without 
the least acknowledgment, not even the quotation- 
mark, and places, as the exordium of this his re- 
splendent poem, a copy of verses of mine, which 
I wrote in his botanic garden, near Lichfield, in 
the year 1770> when he himself was an inhabitant 
of Lichfield* My little poem was a mere poetic 
landscape of the newly smiling valley, which had 
been a morass till drained, cultivated, and adora- 

3 
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ed by his taste. My verses had the ■ honour of 
suggesting to the Doctor the finst idea of this ex- 
quisite composition. When I shewed them to 
hiitt-'^«fter' pfraising them highly, he exclaimed^ 
^^Here the nymph of botany and her train should 
be'inlarodiieed^ tc^ether with the whole linnean or 
sexual -system of plants." * 

The disingenuousQess of making no mention 
that the scenic description, with which he opens 
his poem, was the work of another, had been of 
no consequence, if Mr Stevens, a friend of the 
Doctor's, had not sent it to the Gentleman's 
Itftgazine for May 1783, where they now stand 
in my name> and from whence they were copied 
into the Annual Register, as I think, and into se- 
veral other of the public prints at that period* 
Without consulting me, the Doctor had put some 
additional lines of his pwn at the conclusion, in- 
troducing the nymph of botany, and tliis before ' 
Mr Stevens obtained a copy. My verses said 
nothing of any such personage. They introduced 
the genius of the place, by which I meant the 
Doctor himself, who had opened that paradise in 
the wild. There are several more alterations in 
them, and some few more lines of the Doctor's 
inwoven with my landscape, as it now forms 
the above-mentioned exordium — ^but still four- 
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fifths of them are mine verbatim^ and mine the 
whole order of the, scenery, so that a charge of 
plagiarism must rest somewhere. 

Dear Lady Gresley, with whom I often talk 
of youy is gone to Buxton with two of her 
daughters — alas! her lameness increases — but 
disease and pain nothing damp her mtellectu- 
al energies, nor the generous warmth of her 
heart. 

You and your sweet girl will; I trust, receive 
mutual benefit from the breezes and the baths of 
Weymouth. Truly and warmly should I rejoice 
in hearing that you were both restored to the 
health of former years ! that the dear plump white 
hand which, this time twelvemonth, extended to 
me viands that your society made nectareous, was 
restored to all its powers of exertion. 

Mrs Stokes has lost h^ darling little girl, and 
experiences, for the first time in her life, the mi- 
sery of losing, by death, an object of her kind af- 
fection, when its emerging sensibilities, miracu- 
lously animated and engaging for such early in- 
fancy, had all centered in the most impassioned 
fondness for her mother, iu whose arms the beau- 
teous creature had incessantly lived, little Honora, 
named, at my request, after the dear angel I 
doubly lost. Your cousin S. disdains, as extra- 
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vagant and roinantic, the excess of our friend's an- 
guish : 

<^ Alas ! she scorus who never had a diild 1" 
Adieu ! 
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Lady Gresley. 

August 29, 1792. 

I AM truly sorry to learn that your Ladyship's 
residence at Buxton^ has been attended by so 
much pain in your poor disordered joints ; but I 
am comforted by recollecting^ from observation, 
and, indeed, e^^'perience, that such apparent in- 
crease of present malady often happens on first 
trial of those waters, where their subsequent ef- 
fects prove most salutary. It augurs well for 
the attainment of that relief, in which all who 
love you are interested, that your general health 
and spirits do not sink beneath the present in- 
crease of this aching torment. 

In a few hours after I received your kind and 
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valued letter, arrived Mrs and. Miss Dyott.ef 
Whittington, and remained my guests during four 
days. The pleasure of their beloved Mrs Lee's 
recent restoration from the imminent danger in 
which she had long languished, left a sunny glow 
upon their native cheerfulness. They were so good 
to express fi'equent satisfaction in their visit ; en- 
joyed my spacious old rooms, and the embower- 
ed, the rural, the quiet scene which surrounds 
them. Fond of choral service, they delighted in 
the harmonious grandeur of ours, though he, 
alas ! was absent, whose fine voice, and iever- 
various expression, had so long been its highest 
boast. 

Mr Leigh's family passed an evening with me 
while the Dyotts were here, together with the in- 
genious Dr Harwood, the Anatomic Professor at 
Cambridge, whose Proteus-voice, countenance, 
and attitudes, oan assume, at pleasure, the charac^ 
teristic oddities, both personal and colloquial, of 
all his acquaintance. With him came an ingenu- 
ous and beautiful young student of that universi- 
ty, his name Belchere. Miss Leigh enchanted us 
with the lightning-brilliance of her execution in 
Clementi*s lessons on the harpsichord. Her fa- 
ther's comic spirit difiiises convivial pleasure 
wherever he presides ; nor did it fail us that even- 
ing, though, he neither looked nor was in health. 
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Your Ladyship is very good to inquire after my 
poor friend Mr Saville. He set out for the ;sea 
yesterday morning. His health, which appeared 
to amend, though slowly, had faded again durii^ 
the seven or eight preceding days. 

Mrs^ Knowles, the witty and the eloquent, was 
amongst us, on a week's visit, since you left 
Lichfield. She made flaming eulogiums upon 
French anarchy, which' she calls freedom, and ut- 
tered' no 1^^ vehement philippics against . every 
thing which pertains to monarchy. For myself, 
I have . ever loved and venerated the cause of li- 
berty; and wished every restraint upon power 
whichican be consistent with that order, and those 
links of subordination which bind, in one agreeing 
whole, the necessarily various degrees and em* 
ployments of civilized life ; but I every day grow 
move and moi^ sick of that mischievous oratory 
which ferments and diffuses the spirit of sedition. 
In the name of peace and comfort, let those who 
are dissatisfied with a government, in which their 
lives and properties are secure; which is great and 
revered in the eyes of every neighbouring nation ; 
against which no sword is drawn, and to whose 
commerce every port is open; let them go to 
America, where they may be quiet, or to France, 
where their Clergies may have ample scope;— ^ 
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but let thfein not attempt to muddy the at pre* 
sent silver-currents of our prosperity. 

I do not yet wish that the blood-thirsty invaders 
of unhappy France may succeed ; nor do I at all 
apprehend that they can be victorious. At the 
king's deposition I felt very indignant ; — ^but if, as 
it now seems to appear, he was secretly plotting 
with the invaders, he deserves his fate, and justi- 
fies those who have abjured him. Surely we 
shall have the wisdom to persist in our neutrality. 
Ill as the French have, in many respects, acted, 
distracted as are their councils, and impotent as 
at present seem their laws, there is danger that 
the worst consequences would ensue to us should 
we arm against them ; that the contagion of ideal 
liberty might infect our troops, as it has infected 
those of the Austrians and Prussians. Paine's 
pernicious and impossible system of equal rights, 
is calculated to captivate and dazzle the vulgar ; 
to make them spurn the restraints of legislation, 
and to spread anarchy, murder, and ruin over the 
earth. 

Poor Mr Adams is again in the deepest dis- 
tress and terror for the life of his son. The late 
accounts darken every ray of hope on that sub- 
ject ; but Miss Adams is returned, and said to be 
in tolerable health. I have long thought, though 
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ft was mere conjecture^, tJbat a certain friend of 
burs bad matrimonial inclinations for that young 
woman. Fortune^ if I read him rights is a power- 
iul nuptial object in his consideration. He has 
many good qualities ; but his aifikctions have no 
dangerous enei^ thftt should make them rebels 
to his interest; and he much respected Miss 
Adams's understanding and virtues. However^ 
irom the apprehension of paretital purse-proud 
interference, he played a game too deeply senti 
mental, wearing the masque of friendship to the 
lady herself too long. Th^ have corresponded 
during the whole of this lengthened absence, still 
platonically, doubtless ; for, lo ! she brings hom% 
a favoured lover ; so 

'^ Platonics liave ill4iick, and Harry's spur is cold.*' 

Part of this long letter wa(s written yesterday ; 
but, interrupted in its progress, and dining and 
supping at Mrs Cobb's, I could not finish it till 
this morning. Our party there was an old friend 

and his wife, Mr and Mrs , whom I have 

not seen during a very long time. His affectiou'- 
ate assiduities engrossed four golden years of my 
earliest youth ; yet, at length, from his preference 
of this lady, I wore the willow, but with no 

VOL. III. i 
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drooping, at least no long drooping heart. They 
are the guests of Mr and Mrs Arden at Long- 
croft. I go there to pass Friday with them. Mr 

and Mrs -— are highly respected by all who 

know them, and live in the garden of Norfolk* 
We are cordial friends. I abjure the pride which 
could not freely pardon a perhaps involuntary 
fickleness, produced by necessary absence, and 
engaging presence, and in which the secret heart 
of the deserted soon lenmt to felicitate itself. 

Adieu^ dear Lady Gresley I propitious, ah ! 
speedily propitious to* you be the Naiads of those 
pain-assuaging waters I 
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Rev. T. S. Whalley. 



Sept. 4, 1792. 

All you so kindly say on the subject of Mr 
Saville's disease entirely meets my conviction. I 
ani clear it has been produced by the complicated 
objects of solicitude, which situation and propen- 
sity have created ; the intenseness of his botanic 
studies and labours, united with the business of 
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his profesaon, of his vicarial stewardship, of his 
solicitude for l|is daughter and her family, and 
for the constant food, cleanliness, and comfort of 
his two dogs, two birds, and green-frog. No 
man should dius needlessly multiply his cares, 
who cannot keep servants to assist him in their 
employments. The instant bad effect in my poor 
friend, produced by every resumption of these 
energetic attentions, ascertains the cause of his 
malady. The nervous system has been overstrain- 
ed. Alas ! the composure and quiet you so be- 
nevolently enjoin, will never, I much fear, be sub- 
mitted to in the necessary degree. 

The French are every day bringing more and 
deeper disgraces upon their noble cause, by the 
cruel, intemperate, mean, and dreadful ferocity of 
dieir conduct ; above all, by their insane suspi- 
cion and persecution of Fayette, the greatest and 
bravest man of their nation ; but as to the gas- 
conading invaders, I think of their attempts as I 
ever thought of them. They may sluice life away 
in rivers of blood, but it will be to no purpose 
respecting the restoration of monarchy in France. 
It is probable, that their deposed king will share 
the fate of our Charles. Who that is unpreju- 
diced will say, that if he has secretly abetted the 
invaders, his coward duplicity does not deserve it? 
Though nothing can vindicate the French people 
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to honour and justice, in denying bim the liberty 
of leavbg the dominions he onpe swayed; in 
forging those fetters for him which they had 
broken for themselves ; yet^ since they were re- 
solved to sacrifice the first principle of their sys^ 
tein to mean, dishonest, though specious policy^ 
he had, in wisdom and virtue, only to choose 
whether he would hazard his life, by a firm and 
manly refusal to relinquish his former monarchial 
claims ; or, making a merit of necessity, to have 
accepted, and sincerely adhered to the rules of die 
new constitution. Surrounded by perils, he was 
sure to lose that life ignobly by hii treachery, 
which would have been, at least, not inglorious- 
ly sacrificed by an assertion of his hereditary pri- 
vileges. 

I hope, however, that Mr Pitt will keep us 
out of the bloody Quixotbm, in which so con^ 
siderable a part of Europe has engaged. The 
lives and treasures of his subjects ought to be far 
dearer to our king, than the personal safety of his 
late faithless ally, who is now so dearly paying 
for his breach of treaty with us in our desperate 
contest with America. Beneath the recollection 
of that infidelity, we may surely without inhuma* 
nity, exclaim, 

" What's Hecuba lo him, 6r he to Hecuba," 
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But I am afraid you have acquired a portion of 
the Quixotism I deprecate. — ^Adieu. 



LETTER L. 



Lady Gbbsley. 

August 10, 1792. 

Ah, dear Lady Gresley, most sincerely do I 
condole with you on the loss of excellent Mrs 
Benoet*. It was with a struck and aching heart 
that I learnt the lamented news from Mrs B. 
Proby. When I had the gratification of a few 
hours conversatiop with her at Worcester, last 
autumn, I pleased myself with observing an air 
of stability in her venerable frame, and in the 
energy of her voice and step, which promised an 
accession of yet many years. Ah ! there is often, 
as in this instance, mi}ch beguilipg flattery in the 
vital appearaqce which Nature bestows ; and she 
is frequently kinder, as to duration, where she pro- 
noises less. 

* That lady had been, daring many years, the intimate com- 
panion and friend of the illostrioas author of Clarissa and 
Grandison. — S, 
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The vigour and cl^uness of Mrs Bemiet's in- 
tellects were astonishing, at so advanced a period. 
She conversed at Worcester with Ciceronian elo- 
quence and spirit. Alas! that the sun, whose 
setting rays were so bright and unclouded, should 
so soon set for ever ! I find the beatification of 
that pure spirit was suddete, and therefore, I trust, 
not preceded by much corporal suffering. I al- 
so understand, from Mrs Proby, that a sudden 
death was her wish. That wish seems to me en- 
tirely consonant with the strength of her under- 
standing, and the justness of her manner of think- 
ing. They must surely have unworthy concep- 
tions of the Deity, who can suppose that He, who 
knows what would have been our feelings, and 
increased regret for our past offences, had he al- 
lotted us a lingering translation, will punish us 
for not having that opportunity of augmented re- 
morse, and multiplied intercession. 

Amongst many pleasures, for which I am in- 
debted to you, dear Lady Gresley, permit me to 
take this solemn occasion of thanking you for the 
opportunities your were so good to give me of 
conversing with Mrs Bennet. Dear to me, 
through life, will be the recollection of them. 
Wherever I have revered, wherever I have loved, 
my heart feels a sweet, though mournful, luxury. 
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in preservii^ the ideal presence of the actually 
for ever absent. 

Within this month, the world has lost another 
of those few beings, whose virtues and abilities 
exalt human nature — Mr Falconer, the Maecenas 
of Chester ; the generous patron and warm friend 
of talents and worth ; he who delighted to draw 
them from the shades of obscurity. Careless as 
he was of the tinsel-differences of rank and for- 
tune, genius and virtue were ever the unfailing 
passports to his kind attentions, ami hospitable 
board. In himself, '^ he was a scholar, and a 
ripe and good one." Strange, that the blood and 
the name of Falconer should ever have belonged 
to one who delighted to choose his companions 
from the ingenious and the amiable, rather than 
from the rich and great. As I am glad to have 
known Mrs Bennet, so am I that I knew Mr Fal- 
coner of Chester ; who, though always the guest 
of a family who care not for me, never came to 
Lichfield since first we met, without honouring 
me with an hour's visit. That hour, in my cal- 
culation, ever rapidly flew ;-rT-so well did he know, 
with interest and improvement, to wing the pas- 
sing time. 

I am much concerned that you do not, by this 
time, begin to amend ; and I extremely fear, that 
the news of Mrs Bennet's cteath, deeply affecting 
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your spirits, may yet fiurth^r injure your constitu^ 
tioD. Sincerely wishing diat it may not prove so, 
i remain your Ladyship's fiedthful friend and. obe- 
dient servant. 
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David Samvitell, Esq. 

Sept. 13, 1792. 

I admire the energy and resolution of the fair 
circumnavigatress ^ ; but there is much inconsis- 
tency in the cold dislike with which you tell me 
she seems to look upon an undertaking, to whose 
retrospection the most thrilling delight seems in- 
evitably attached. Corporal hardships and dan- 
gers, when past, even though unattended with any 
circumstance of credit or of gloiy, are grateful to 
remembrance, by the contrasting relish they give 
to the viands of plenty, and the couch of safe re- 

« 

* The lady's name is Murphy, a native of England, and the 
only woman in the world, now living, who ever sailed round it. 
She went out as companion to her firiead, a captain's wife, 
since dead, who went out to Nootka in the London merchant 
ship ■ ' .—& 
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pose ; but when they had led to maimers so un^ 
like our own, and so very interesting, it is hard to 
conceive, that the spirit which, for their sakes, 
had the greatness to brave certain difficulties^ assur- 
ed deprivations, and life-hazarding perils, should, 
having paid the price, be joyless over the pur- 
chase. 

Readily will I grant you, that the great S. 
Johnson's poetic powers had not the eagle-pi- 
nion of Milton, Gray, or even of Collins. In 
the Fane of Apollo, there are many mansions. 
All I contend for amounts but to this, — that his 
writings are too rich in imagery, the very essence 
of poetry, to have been the product of any brain 
uninspired by the muses ; — that they had temper- 
ed his imagination too finely, for the possibility 
that his want of justice could be involuntary to 
the lovely compositions, whose claims to cele^ 
bration he labours to annihilate. Yet I should 
not say labours ; for his envious wit had the 
lightning 8 power to wither excellence with a 
glance, in the estimation of those who cannot, 
judging for themselves, smile at the flashing so- 
phistry, and. 



^^' Shewiug their laarel, 



Cry, * sic evitabile fblmen I' " 

I am glad you and Helen are become acquaint- 
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ed. Sbe is an enthusiast in French liberty. Sin* 
. cerely have I ever wished that it might maintain 
its dignity, and eistablish itself upon the broad 
basis of justice, never losing sight of her indispen- 
sable maxim, '^ Do unto others as thou M^ould'st 
they should do unto thyself/^ But, alas ! I see 
this nominal liberty debasing itself more and more 
into lawless licentiousness, and grow so sick of 
the ruinous anarchy into which it has plunged, 
that I begin to think the worst government bet- 
ter than.a mob-subjected administration. Such 
are now the once boasted, once revered national 
assembly ! 

** The early and great error of the revolution- 
ists was the sacrifice of the first principle of their 
system to coward policy, by the despotism exer- 
cised to the king and queen. They should have 
said to them — * Take your choice — here is our 
constitution ; accept it sincerely ; still be our mo- 
narchs, and learn to be our friends ; — but, if you 
like not the terms, go your ways, our gates shall 
be open to you. If you are wise, ias you ^o in 
peace, so you will remain. Your quiet exile is 
an happier state for yourselves, as well as for us, 
than your tyrannous government. Those who 
love the iron-curb of your power better than 
freedom, are, we trust, not many. If you gather 
them under your standard, and lead them against 
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U8| w€ will meet you as our deadly foes ; nor can 
yfe fear the event of the combat ; but, scorning to 
be your slaves, we will not, by unjust and mean 
coercion, make you ours.' '^ 

So speaking, and so acting, they had done vir- 
tuously ; and then, I dare believe, that Louis XVI., 
wandering in distant realms, would have been as 
harmless to France as James II. was to Eng- 
land, after his abdication.. But the force with 
which they detained their enslaved king, in some 
sort excuses his ti*eachery ; if indeed, it shall be 
shewn, that he practised it, though not to wis- 
dom, yet perhaps to conscience. His sufferings 
excite, in a countless number of benevolent hearts, 
pity for him, and indignation against his oppres- 
sors. His injuries and his woes are much more 
formidable to the revolution than his liberated 
person could have been ; and see how the anarchs 
are persecuting Fayette, the glory of their frater- 
nity ! Then, what think you of the twelve hun- 
dred professed assassins, and of the late direful 
massacre ? 

I feel no great reverence for kings ; but, pro- 
perly restrained, IJ[)elieve it best they should ex- 
ist, 9fi the first link in that salutary chain which 
ought to bind a nation's various powers, and va- 
rious orders, in one stable form of policy, that 
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tihall submit neither to the tyrant's scourge, nor to 
the demagogue's embroilment. 

But to descend from great subjects to little 
ones. — ^The London papers had no authority for 
saying ihat I was writing a novel. The design of 
framing such a composition never occurred to 
me; though I am well aware, that novels, and 
political tracts, are the only things generally read. 
If I could write like Richardson, I would tuni 
novelist ; but then my work would be too good 
to be popular ; — for how is Richardson neglected ? 
As it is, I have no inclination to stoop my talents 
with Ethelindas and Celestinas, to the frivolous 
taste of the times, and make them feel s^ one does 
in a room where the ceiling is too low to allow us 
to stand upright. 

Adieu. — Suffer the length of my letters to at- 
tone for their seldomness — though perchance the 
inundation is a greater evil than the drought. 
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Mrs M. PowYife. 

Sept. 22, 1792. 

Dear friend, I have passed thk lowering and 
comfortless summer in a frame of mind congenial 
with its temperament. Anxious, alarmed, and 
often terrified by the obscure disease, as Dr Dar* 
win terms it, of my valued friend, who is now 
gone to the Lancashire coast for the benefit of 
Sea-bathing ; but alas ! the cruel storms have 
made the ocean contimially scold him from her 
renovating bosom. Autumn generally comes on, 
after a churlish summer, with serene and recom- 
pensing smiles ; but O ! she has been, and yet re- 
mains frowning and violent. Never did I so 
warmly invoke her benignity, since, in the year 
1770, my dear Honora sought the waters of 
Bristol. 

Ah ! on Tuesday evening, for the first time 
since h6 was four years old, did I see and con- 
verse with all that remains of Honora in this 
wide World. I was sitting alone at the harpsi- 
chordj when my servant, opeumg the door, said, 
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Madam^ here is a young gentleman vrho wishes 
to see you. Immediately entered that dear youth, 
whose interesting countenance you so well know ; 
but I had not the least idea who it was. I ask- 
ed, after I had desired him to be seated, if I had 
ever had the pleasure of seeing him before. He- 
sitatingly, and with a pensive smile, he said — ^Yes — 
*' Then my memory strangely fails me, — ^yottr 
name, if. you please" — ** Lovel Edgeworth*" — 
What a new and impetuous sensation did I that 
instant feel ! — Strong and tender affection rush- 
ing upon my heart for one whom, the preceding 
moment, I bad considered as a strainer. With 
an involuntary emotion, I seized his hands, the 
tears starting into my eyes, — and I exclaimed. 
Good God ! do I indeed see before me the only 
child of dear Honora. 

When I had composed myself a little, I walk- 
ed v^ith him over the house, which had beei^ the 
home, and ^e often called it the happy home, <^ 
his mother's infancy, and youth. I shewed him 
those apartments in which she grew, she bloom- 
ed, and which yet seem so full of her. He ap- 
peared interested in examining them. I directed 
bis attention to the paper profile, in miniature, of 
her, reduced by your hand, and to the print of 
Romney's Serena, which appears to me exactly 
what she was at sixteen. I did not shew him the 
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strikiDgly-like paper outline upon a larger scale, 
because it was in *ny bed-chamber. It is there, 
that it may be the last object I behold ere I sleep ; 
and it is the companion of all my excursions. * 

Earnestly did my eye search for traces of his 
mother in his face and features. I found, or 
fancied I found some ; but they do not amount 
to decided resemblance ; — ^yet, how engaging his 
countenance !^ — I thought so before he announced 
himself. Then, what a touching sweetness in the 
tme of his voice !— How much of mind in every 
little word ! but he does not look in health ; and 
if he must not live, if he must follow his beau- 
teous sister to an early grave, I lAall regret this 
interview, which will increase my sorrow for an 
event which, without it, I should have mourned. 

It was a short, short indulgence ; the whole of 
his stay did not amount to half an hour. He 
went away, and part of my soul seemed to go 
with him. 

What l^ions of fiends rise up in Paris ! — ^how 
have they disgraced their originally noble cause ! 
See what it is to break the links of subordina- 
tion, that bind kingdoms as one conmion family ! — 
What defiance of the laws ; what tyranny ; what 
anarchy ; what misery is the result ! 

At length, my apprehensions, as well as yours, 
are awakened, that the diabolic spirits, who infest 
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pur yet prosperous island, succeed in their endea- 
vours to spread the poidon of seditious and cause- 
less discontent amidst our lower classes. '' Equa- 
lity" — " the majesty of the people/' Dazzling, i»- 
toxicating sounds ! — ^Yes, it is thus thdt the pas- 
sions of the vulgar atid ignorant are inflamed, till 
the hewers of wood, drawers of wat^r, and tillers 
of soil, pant to be senators ; and fine work they 
make with legislation ! 

Your description of Lymmington is certainly 
not very alluring. The muddy bed of a receding 
tide is one of the most disagreeable objects in 
nature. 

I wonder not you were interested by the vener- 
able ancientry of Lot'd Montague's seat ; and I 
feel personally flattered by the resemblance which 
struck you in the picture you saw there of the un- 
fortunate Queen Mary of Scotland. It is not the 
first time I have bCen told that I resemble the 
portraits of her. Mary Antoinette, now the rival 
of her woes, has, by this time, probably met an 
every-way similar fate. 

Remember me to Miss Louisa Smith. It was 
very good in Miss Caroline to purpose calling up- 
on me in her way through Lichfield. I should 
have been glad to have seen her. The seeds of 
worth and wisdom which you have sown in the 
minds of those young people, will, I trust, all be- 
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come admirable fruit as life's season advances. I 
am lately become intimate vrith a family relat- 
ed to that of ]^r Pemberton^ who married the 
eldest of your young friends. They tell me that 
she is remarkably domestic and amiable. — ^Fare* 
well. 
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Mr Saville. 

Oct. 3, 1792. . 

I THANK you most sincerely for your letter, 
my long valued friend. One sweet passage in it 
affected me extremely, by the grateful and pious 
sensations it describes on your entering the house 
of God, after so long a banishment. You can 
hardly be more thankful than myself for the mer- 
cy which gives you back to his t^nple. 

Indeed this is melancholy weather, and no pre- 
sent likelihood of fairer skies to exhale the damps 
from our drenched and injured harvests. 

It gives me pleasure to learn from you, that 
Mr Cizos is in the midst of patrons and friends at 
Liverpool. I trust he will never more forsakl^ 

VOL. III. M 
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them, ncMT their kindness wax cold to l»ii»» Every 
situation to every person kas some disagreeable cir^ 
cum^nnces. Even healtli and affluence ar^ |iot e^r 
empt from their pressure ; how then can talents ami 
merit, to whichniggard fortune has denied ind^p^iwl* 
ence, hope to escape them ? Here are no Abyssinjag 
vales ; and if there were, Johnson would persuade 
us that we should be tired of their unalloyed de- 
lights — but he was a gloomy philosopher, who 
carried his hell within him, and judged others 
by the dark criterion of his own discontent. 
None who have strong affections, and an ardour 
after the pursuits of knowledge and science, could 
be tired of cloudless and sorrowless scenes, in 
which they might gratify their hearts, and culti- 
vate their understandings; — but since our world 
has not many Abyssinian features, it is wise to 
consider the kindness of a few good hearts to- 
wards us, as recompensing the much of iUiberali* 
ty which abounds in all society, and pretty eqnal-^ 
ly in every place. 

I have been requested, by the friends of Mm 
Bennet, to write her epitaph. You know my 
aversencss, indeed my resolve, not to tread that 
beaten and exhausted track of composition, upon 
die mere consideration of worth and talents, un- 
less there has been something appropriate in the 
character or destiny of tiie deceasedr Mrs, Ben* 
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net's lon^ inteipcdwrse and Meaddiip wkb our late 
ilhutrkms^ Riekardson, gave ground of appropria- 
tion. Ninoff L'EncloB elegantly says to St Evre- 
mond, in one of ker letters : *^ I made a friend- 
ship with yon to embellish my epitaph/' I shall 
like^ when you retum> to consalt you upon my at- 
tempt to detain the eye of the ingenious passen-^ 
gers over die tomb-stone of Mrs Bennet. 

All the horror you describe^ I- constantly feel at 
{dunging into a cold bath, especially if it is wall- 
ed round, while I also plunge into the wide ocean 
without tavon 1 wish the gloomy baths of 
Liverpool may be as restorative to your amending 
health> as the roaring waters of Blackpool. I 
admire the title you give that ^ore, as flat and 
unvaried, *' Monotony* Bay/* — ^it is well named» 
Adieu ! 



LETTER LIV. 

JosiAH Wedoewood, Esq. 

Oct. 30, 1792. 

Dear Sir, — ^My thanks for your obliging pre- 
sent had been earlier, but for the intervention of 
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perpetual engagements. I value every token <^ 
Mr Wedgewood's remembrance. They are doub- 
ly prized ; for their intrinsic beauty, and from my 
long esteem for the virtues of die donor. 

It delights me to find, that you vrill be shewn 
to succeeding ages, illumined by the hand of. 
Darwin, with the most brilliant rays of poetic 
light, as the inventive cultivator of art, and as the 
friend of liberty*. 

Mr Saville, whose talents and benevolence are 
worthy the friendship of the liberal and ingenious, 
speaks to me with warm pleasure of his reception 
in. those hospitable scenes, where the forms of 
'' uncopied beauty, and ideal grace,'' are multi- 
plied and immortalized. 

I remain, witii the highest respect, dear Sir, 
your obliged friend and servant. 

* In allusion to Mr Wedgewood's beaatiAil medallions, 
wbich so powerfully plead to the passions, tlux>ugh the eye, 
against our African slave-trade. — S, 
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LETTER LV. 

Mrs Hayley. 

Nov. 2, 1792. 

I AM indebted to dear Mrs Haylej's obliging 

{Hinctiiality for a kind letter — ^a charming trio^ and 

. a tender air, which, first heard through the sweet 

notes of her voice, will always present me wid^ 

her image. 

Pleasing Mrs Archdale does not keep her pro- 
mises so accurately. Giovanni's charming song 
from Collin's Ode to the Passions, has not yet 
found its plighted way to Lichfield. 

Soreness on the foot is more teazing than al- 
most on any other part of the body, since it more 
impedes our free-agency. I often groan under 
similar despotism, and am glad to hear your cap^ 
tivity is not likely to be long. 

Mr Saville and his daughter came home on 
Sunday seven-night, lingering a few days, on their 
return, in the gay Etnurian regions, which Mr 
Wedgewood's hospitable kindness made to them 
as much the r^ions of friendship, as of ingenious 
and beautiful art. Mr Saville's fierce cough soft* 
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ened on the journey. He seems considoabfy 
amended by sea-bathing, notwithstandmg the ma- 
lignant influence of the Liverpoolhury tainted by 
epidemic disease. Mrs Smitli complains much, 
and looks ill — nor could be prevailed upon to 
join a musical party at lay house the week she 
came home — ^but her father graced it with his 
animated conversation, and charming songs. The^ 
■company congratulated, with the most lively 
pleasure; his capacity jto oblige us. CaU, in- 
deed, must be the hearts in whom virtues like his 
have not created an interest in his life. The re- 
mains of the influenza had somewhat imiMired die 
jsilvcr cleamass of his voice ; — but last Sunday, in 
the churchy it was thought as fine as «v«r. By 
previous engagement, I passed that day at Sir 
Robert Lawley's, and thus lost, not only the first an- 
them graced, after so long a time, by the voice of 
Saville, but the pleasure of seeiiig Dr Darwin, 
who was so obliging to call upon me that evesr 
ing. 

I have not yet heard, with its parts, the sublime 
and beauteous glee you sent me, *^ Awake iBoli- 
aq lyre;" but Mr. Saville has given me a dear 
idea of the design, of die leading air, and of the 
subordinate harmonies. He promises me to try 
to persuade his daughter to learn it; — but, en- 
thusiast as she knows I am in the enchanting 

3 
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|x>wenoF her voices I oevet' had ititerest with her 
to indiice her Hcquuing any song to oblige me^-^^ 
. te the contraiy, -my requests seem to prejudice 
her against them ;^-'-8o I must conceal from her 
my longmg about this glee, lest, by expressing it^ 
I frustrate my own wish. O! human naturie^ 
how often is thy influence wayward and perverse! 
Few know the value of warm friendsh^), evim 
when th^ pleasing talents have inspired it. 

When I lost my ^^aging guests, tani^ed was 
the magnetism that drew hither the gay, the bril* 
liant Stephen Pantii^, and his agreeable brother* 
A single call is all I have seen, of either since I 
saw you* 

I delivered your message to dear Lady Gresley. 
She i^lied*— '* Mrs Hayley is very obliging — 
and she is polite> and seems engaging. I should 
like to have seen more of her." The merry round 
fac6 of her friend, Mrs Price, promised good hu- 
mour ; but I have found much more in that lady^ 
—interest and intelligence. She has a feeling 
heart, and a cultivated und^standing, alive, from 
both those sources of good taste, to every ema- 
nation of genius* I have passed much of the 
time, which has intervened since you and I se- 
parated, in reading and conversing with Lady 
Gresley and Mrs Price. 
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My solitary houra have been few. Idevoted 
some of them to a third perusal of Mrs Inchbald's 
simple story ; deluging its animated, pathetic, and 
finely discriminating pages with diose tears whidk 
it is luxury to shed. I who, by the woriu of 
Richardson, have had my taste set so hig^ in that 
line of writing, as seldom to meet with a novel 
which I can even endure to read, could read ihe 
Simple Story, without satiety, every year of my 
life. Not that it is wholly faultless — but its nice 
developement oi the human heart, and striking 
originality of manner in narration, as well as of 
character and of incident, entitle it to a high place 
amongst the works of imagination. I am astonish- 
ed that its fame has not reached you with force 
sufficiently impressive to excite your curiosity — 
for surely it would be highly gratified. 

I remember you said, on your late visit here, 
when I was praising the excellence of this novel, 
that you felt no inclination to read it ; but I hope, 
for your amusement's sake, if amusement is not 
too poor a word for the fascination of its pages, 
that somebody, in whose judgment of fine writing 
you have confidence, will awaken the desire of ex- 
ploring its beauties. 

Mr Dewes and Mrs Port were with me last 
week. The former is rich in the capacity of giv- 
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ingoings to time. ' He brought ivitbHiiin a Mr 
Caldacet, a counsellor; — a celebrated classic 
scholar, it seems, who translates Greek poetiy;>— 
but U^ the excellence of English verse he is dolly 
fastidious, for he speaks with just such contempt 
of Dr Darwin's exquisite Botanic Garden, as 
Mr Mundy's learned friend did of the matchless 
odes of Gray. Whip me such critics round Par* 
nassus, O ! ye muses ! Adieu ! 
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H. F. Cary, Esq. 

Nov. 13, 1792. 

Yes, dear Cary, T confess diat the superstitions 
of Godstow Abbey deserve poetic consecration-^ 
but it is from your hand that diey peculiarly ask 
it. Your sensibility feels them sacred, and on 
your imagination glows every harmonizing grace 
of the surrounding scenery. Make these super- 
natural credulities, and their lovely landscape, the 
subject of a Latin poem to please the college pe- 
dants; — and when it has attained that end, give 
it an English dress to charm people of jusi taste. 
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Za the Cfinkm of all *ach in this MlieDy karned^ 
and unlearned, I venture to assert, that no cbess ad 
well becomes the effusions of fancy. 

For mysdfy I have determined not -to attempt 
any new theme, till I have prepared my miscel* 
lany for the press — a task for which I cannot ob- 
tam the requisite leisure. 

Do you know that your justly celebrated pnb* 
lie orator, the boast of your university^ whose own 
Lewesdon Hill is one of die brightest gems of 
our local poetry, — do you know that he is of 
morbid sensibility to the brilliant beauties of the 
Botanic Garden ? 

The great error which produces such strange 
inconceiveable injustice in fine poets to each other, 
is a selfish desire, a weak, because an impossible, 
attempt to confine all claim to poetic excellence, 
within the pale of that style and manner in which 
themselves excel; as if, as Mr Hayley admir- 
ably observes, — as if 



»» 



*^ The connOess forms of beaaty were bat oue. 



Hayley is nobly superior to this lamentable tena- 
ciousness, so highly injurious to the common 
cause, and which is at once the sneer and the tri- 
umph of those who wish to decry and to degiade 
the science itself. 
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Since he commenced poet professed, Darwin is 
become notoriously guilty of the narrow-souled 
jealousy. Till then he was a warm admirer and 
generous encomifist of poietic effluence, in whatever 
form it might appear — ^now he dislikes odes — ^now 
he cannot endure sonnets — ^bow he will not read 
blank verse — all this because die Botanic Gar<- 
den is in the couplet measure: — and because it 
is everywhere picture, and nothk^ butptctsre, 
sentiment and passion ait^, according to his de- 
casioB, out of the province of the muses, and 
are ^ best expirest in prose." 

Hius, while he is insensible to the coy, the 
chaste, the toudiing, or even to the . energetic 
graces of simpler composiuon, too many of its 
votaries and admirers walk, like Mr Crowe, 
through Darwin's splendid gallery, blind to the 
RajAaelian grace and Kubenic glow of its por- 
traits, its groups, and its landscapes. 
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LETTER LVII. 

Mrs Stokes. 

Nov. 15, 1792. 

I AM anxious, dear friend, to bear of yoiur 
health, and long for glad tidings of your return- 
ing peace. Surely time, the universal assuager, 
softens what I fear it will never entirely subdue. 

Last night T returned out of Shropshire, after 
a week's visit to Prior's Lea, basking beneath the 
grasp of the influenza. Detaining me from the 
dear Cecilian concert, it adds mortification to dis- 
ease — especially as poor Giovanni purposes sing- 
ing a song there, after his long abstinence from 
pubUc singing. 

I had promised to accompany Mr Dewes and 
his sister, Mrs Port, to Wellsbum, on their re- 
turn out of Derbyshiie, the 23d instant — but I 
fear the not being well enough to tiavel so soon. 
I must, however, seize the first return of health for 
the performance of my promise, delayed through 
the lapse of several years. Some of the happiest 
hours of my life were, on my return from Wells- 
bum, that mansion of friendship, science, learn* 
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ingy and taste| in January 1786. My dearest fa- 
ther had retired to rest — ^but he heard me open 
the hall-door^ and, hoping it was his own Nancy, 
as he said, rang his bell. When I flew to his 
bed-side, the tender joy with which he received 
me, warmed and delighted my inmost heart. 
Though faded, the light of intellect was not then 
extinguished, and his affection for me had never 
been inore fervent. 

No such thrillii^ felicity now awaits my en* 
trance, after absence, within these walls. Those 
dear, those sacred pleasures are past away — never, 
alas ! in this life, to return to me» 

But all sense of delight is not extinguished* 
This heart of mine can yet exult and glow in the 
prosperity of those I love, or whom I have ever 
loved; and I have news to tell you, in which yott 
will, equally widi niyself, rejoice. It met me in 
a letter from Mr Whalley, on my return home last 
night. After all the rashness of Miss — -- s un- 
founded trust in a dissipated brother; when it 
had, as you learnt from my last letter, reduced 
her to the dreariest prospect of want and depen- 
dence ; when that^ delusive hope of matrimonial- 
establishment^ which had led her into such a dan- 
gerous plan of expelled^ was vanished amid the 
gloom of descended penury, a miraculously for* 
tpnate reality of that sort intervenes, and snatches 
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her from the overwhelming darkness^ to cottpb* 
tence, to liberal competence, and to permancBt 
peace. 

For this she is indebted to a veiy old acquunt^ 
mce — ^by J)irth a gendeman, whose sitiiatitm, 
through his youth, had been unsettled, and his 
finances scanty; Some five years since, he wa9 

appointed master of the ceremonies at -; • 

I saw him the summer before last ; and, as I guesa, 
his age is about forty-five — his figure tall and 
g^ateel, his face plain. He is allowed to be a 
man of sense and taste, but with laughable oddi* 
ties, both of temper and understanding ; yet of 
much exterior politeness, and of great goodness 

of heart. Ten years ago Miss '— and he 

were much together at Mr Whalley's — but in the 
mterim they have not met, and he was never sus- 
pected of glancing towards tlie fair Sophia, 
with an eye of aspiring afiection^ or even marked^ 
admiration. 

For the aim and end of this prelude, I shall 
quote Mr Whalley's letter : 

" My friend inquiring about Miss -*- — 

a few weeks ago, I related to him her hapless situa- 
tion. He paused a few moments, and then said, 
* Would to God she w*Aild accept of me as a 
comforter and protector, and command the little 
independence it is in my power to give her.' On 
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this more than hint I spoke to her, busiaess caJr 
ling me town. After much conversi^idn^ and 
some hesitation, she consented to hear and see, 
though she would not bind herself to accept the 
noble-minded being who wooed her, for the first 
time, in the midst of want and distress. They 
had not met for near ten years ; and^'what is rare- 
ly the case, she found him, at tlieir interview, 
full as agreeable in hb person, and infinitely more 
so in his mind, than she had ever known him. 
All his oddities and eccentricities seemed done 
away by time> good sense, and the constant fric- 
tion of good company; so that all his merits 
struck her with double force. Every thing is set- 
tled ; his g«nerou3 friend, Mrs : — .^ highly ap^ 

proves his choice — a very material: point. The 
biid^-elect comes down to us next week, and. be- 
fore Christmas I am to bless their union at the 

altar^ Mrs has a quantity of elegant fur- 

Bituffe, china, plate, and linen, and their income 
wiU be a clear 5001. per annum, with fair pro- 
mise of yearly increase from the great increase pf 
buildings about the springs, where he is- universal- 
ly beloved and esteemed.'' 

You will not wonder, dear Mrs Stokes^ that I 
have thought of little else than this welcome, this 
unlooked for good news, since I heard it. May 
die sunshine of thise union be permianent ! — a wi$h 
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« 

to which, I am sure, you will breathe a very sin 
cere amen ! 



LETTER LVIII. 

Rev. T. S. Whalley. 

Nov. 23, 1792. 

I CANNOT refrain from expressing, in the first 
possible instant, the concern and the joy your let- 
ter has given me. The interval since you wrote to 
me had appeared very long ; but, as business and 
engagements had not unfrequently produced from 
your pen as enduring a silence, it did not inspire 
painful presentiment, which your late illness 
woidd but too well have verified. That a life so 
valuable should have been in imminent peril by 
the conflict with two diseases, which demanded 
opposite treatment, and which cost you so much 
pain, my very heart deplores ; yet am I comfort- 
ed to learn, that all the danger, and most of the 
pains are past away, ^nd now let me speak to 
you of the exquisite pleasure I feel from the lat- 
ter part of your epistle ; poor Sophia's more than 
fortunate, her blessed transition from the depres- 
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sing sorrofwsi the cruel morti£k;atioiis of depen- 
dence to the heart-felt peace of genteel, easy, nay, 
liberal competencci beneath the roof, and in the 
pi'otection of one of the most generous of men. 
It is long since any incident has cast such an ex- 
liilarating glow over my spirit. Bodily indispo- 
sition, from the severe influenza, cannot counter- 
act its glaii impression. Though more fit to be 
in my bed, I took a chair to Lady Gresley's, for 
the delight of communicating to her intelligence 
which I knew would be thrice welcome, for she 
admires Sophia ; her warm heart is truly interest- 
ed in the welfare of her favourites. With me 
had she mourned Sophia's darkened prospects, 
and with me has she felt the most glad exultation 
that their clouds thus unexpectedly, thus brightly 
roll away. Sophia^s heart is too good, even for 
an instant to forget how highly she is obliged ; 
how few there are, who, in homage to her talents^ 
her charms, and her misfortunes, would have felt, 
or, feelbg, have ventured to indulge, an impulse 
so disinterested. 

See, my friend, see how terminates that com- 
bined invasion of the German powers, whicb you 
were so sure would be irresistible 5 — but to what 
dire, what wanton excess is tyranny canied iii 
that wretched country, beneath die specious name 

VOL. 111. N 
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of liberty ! Benevolence turns, loathing, from the 
prostituted sound. 

The event of the invasion has but too welt jus- 
tified my predictions ; but, in their accomplish- 
ment, I begin to apprehend danger to our state, 
then unthought of. I do not like the open tri- 
umph avowed by numbers, over what they term 
the resistless arms of freedom. I fear it has co- 
vert allusion to the fancied eligibility of similar 
anarchy here. Insane dreamers ! How deplor- 
able, how inconceivable is it, that not only the 
ignorant, misguided, dazzled multitude, for whom 
the levelling system has natural attraction, but 
men of talents and afBuence, who must perceive, 
while they enjoy the blessings of that subordinate 
government, congenial to all the dispositions of 
Providence, all the economy of natm*e — ^that such 
should wish to kindle the devouring flames of se- 
dition in this prosperous, this happy land ; to 
throw from its equipoi:»e that vast body, whose 
overwhelming momentum they cannot hope to 
govern ! O what madness ! 

Adieu ! You and Mrs W. purpose, I trust, 
to visit Lichfield next summer, for I know that 
friendship will induce you both willingly to fore- 
go the elegant luxuries of your own board, for 
the plain unvaried viands of mine. 



I 
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LETTER LTX. 

To Mr SAvitLE. 

JVelkbum, Dec. 7, 1792. 

In this interesting'^ scene of fiiendship^.Iitera* 
ture, and the arts, I have been introduced to that in- 
tellectual luminary, Dr Parr, and to the celebrated 
hortus siccus of Mrs Delany, contained in ten im- 
mense folios, each enriched with an hundred floral 
plants, representing, in cut paper, of infinitely va- 
rious dyes, the finest flowers of our own, and 
every other climate, from the best specimens 
that the neld, the garden, the greenhouse, and the 
conservatory could furnish; and with a fidelity and 
vividness of colouring, which shames the needle 
and die pencil. The moss, the film^, the farina, 
every, the minutest part, is represented with match- 
less delicacy. It was at the age of seventy-five 
that this prodigy of feipale genius invented her art, 
apd gave it that last perfection which makes imi- 
tation hopeless. Always a fine painter, and not 

^ The leat of Court Dewes, Esq. near Stratford-upon* 
Avon. — S, 
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ignorant of the arts of chemistry, she herself dyed 
her papers from whence the new creation arose. 
Of this astonishing work Dr Darwin has given a 
most erroneous description in his splendid poem* 
He ought not to have taken such a liberty. It 
represents Mrs Delany as a mere artificial flower- 
maker, using wires and wax, and moss, &c. ; though 
writing-paper was her sole material — her scissars 
her only implement. The former, previously co- 
loured by herself, in complete shades of every 
tint, was never retouched by the pencil after die 
flower was cut out; nor did she ever make a 
drawing ; but, as her specimen lay before her, she 
cut from the eye. The easy floating grace of the 
stalks, the happiness with which the flower or 
flowers, their leaves and buds, are disposed upon 
those stalks, is exquisite ; while the degree of real 
relief which they possess, besides that whibh arises 
from the skilful deception produced by light and 
shade, has a richness and natural efiect, which 
the finest pencil cannot hope to attain. What a 
lesson of exertion does the invention and comple- 
tion of such a work, after seventy-five, give to 
that hopeless languor, which people are so prone 
to indulge in the decline of life ? 

When I had the honour of a visit from Dr Parr, 
he staid two days and nights at Wellsbum. 1 was 
prepared to expect extraordinary colloquial powers, 
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but they exceeded evei^ description I had received 
of them. He is styled the Johnson of the present 
day. In strength of diought, in promptness and 
plenteousness of allusion ; in wit and humour, in 
that high-coloured eloquence which results from 
poetic imagination — ^there is a very striking simila- 
rity to the departed despot. That, when irrital>- 
ed, he can chastise with the same overwhelming 
force, I can believe ; but unprovoked, Dr Parr is 
wholly free from- the caustic acrimony of that 
splenetic being. Benign rays of ingenuous urba- 
nity dart in his smile, and from beneath the sable 
shade of his large and masking eyebrows, and 
from the fine orbs they overhang. The charac- 
ters he draws of distii^uished people, and of such 
of bis friends, whose talents, though not yet 
emerged, are considerable, are given with a free, 
discriminating, and masterly power, and with ge- 
neral independence of party prejudices. If he 
throws into deepest shade the vices of those, 
whose hearts he thinks corrupt, his spirit luxuri- 
ates in placing the virtues and abilities of those 
he esteems in the fairest and fullest lights ; a 
gratification which the gloomy Johnson seldom, if 
ever, knew. 

Dr Parr is accused of egotism ; but if he often 
talks of himself, all he says on that, as on every 
other theme, interests the attention, and charms 
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the ftancj. It is surely the dull and the enviotiH 
only who deem his frankness vanity. Great 
minds must feel, and have a right to avow their 
sense of the high ground on which they stand. 
Who, that has a soul, but is gratified by Milton's 
avowals of this kind, when, in the civil wars, ex- 
horting the soldier to spare his dwelling, the poet 
declares his power to requite the clemency ; to 
spread the name of him who shewed it over seas 
and lands ; 

^^ In e?eiy clime the «m*8 bright circle warms.*' 

Dr Parr is a warm whig, loves our constitu- 
tion, and ardently wishes its preservation ; but he 
says malignant and able spirits are at work to 
overthrow it, and that with their efforts a fetal 
train of causes co-operate. 

I saw him depart, with much regret, though 
his morning, noon, and evening pipe involved us 
in clouds of tobacco while he staid, but they 
were gilded by perpetual vollies of genius and 
wit. 

Adieu ! It delights me that you have been so 
tolerably well since I left the spiral precincts. 
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LETTER LX. 

MiRS Simmons^ Manchester. > 

Dec. 25, 1792. 

My dear Mrs Simmons, — I take an early 
opportunity, on my return out of Warwick- 
shire, to congratulate yourself and Mr Simmons 
on a marriage, which, I sincerely wish and 
hope, may |urove a source of lasting happiness 
to you both, unmolested, and unallayed by private 
or public calamity. 

. The venom of sedition has been too indus- 
triously difllused through your town. May rea- 
son, may virtue, may gmtitude for constitutional 
protection, flourishing commerce, and national 
glory, soon expel it, and unanimously inspii^ the 
inhabitants of Manchester with as true an attach* 
ment to this country and its government, as I am 
assured you and Mr Simmons feel for each other ! 

Miss Remmington gave me satisfaction, by 
imparting the pleasing account your sister had 
given her of Mr Simmons's numerous and agree- 
able friends. Animated and intelligent society 
inspiritis the sweetness of domestic peace. 
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I thank you for your obliging remembrance of 
me, by a bridal token, and, with compliments to 
Mr Simmons, and love to Miss Hinckley, I re- 
main, dear Madam, your sincere friend, and obe- 
dient servant. 

I have just seen Mrs Hinckley, who sends her 
love to you both, or rather to all three. 
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Colonel Dowdeswell* 

Jan. 3, 1793. 

Your obliging present was extremely acccp- 
taMe. The * transmigratmg gentry of dusky pi« 
nion are great strangers here. 

1 am sure you rejoice with me to find so many 
respectable members of opposition ardently^ 
wisely, and virtuously suppoiling ministry at this 
critical juncture — to see true patriotism breaking 
out, like the sun, from beneadi the clouds of par- 
ty and prejudice, pervading and illuminating every 
part of the nation, and forcing the dark and 

* Woodcocks. 
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shrinking spirits of sedition and anarchy to hide 
their horrid heads. 

It is not to the credit of Mr Fox that he stands 
almost alone, 

*' A qplinpii in the mdwcholy imste/* 

Lonely, waste, and melancholy be ever the situa- 
tion oC those Miho re&se their assistance to the 
preservation of their country] 

3ut, 0«!. th^ hapless Louis ! — ^more truly great 
l^neath the barbarous tyranny he suffers, thaor 
amidst the h^hest splendours of that throne, from 
which freedoip had ever been banished, not by, 
him, but by its own, pernicious constitution. If 
the fierce banditti, who have disgraced the fair- 
name of liberty, should finally destroy that unfor-< 
Umate monarch, whom they have; long thus cow- 
ardly, thus basely persecuted) his blood 

'' Shall,, like the sacrificmg Abel's, cry, 
E*en from the tongueless caverns of the earth. 
To Heaven, for justice, and rongh chastisement" 

Adieu, Sir ! may you, and Mr and Mrs M. see 
many returning years, on which neither private 
nor public calaipity shall lower. 
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LETTER LXIL 

Miss Helen Williams, at Paris. 

January 17, 1793. 

Ah ! my dear Miss Williams, I am truly sorry 
for the sad state of your health, and for the inevi- 
table affliction of your gentle spirit. Often do I 
regret that you left our yet, and, I trust, long to 
continue, happy country, for the regions of anar- 
chy, tumult, and murder. 

See what it is to destroy the chain of subordi- 
nation, which binds the various orders of nation^ 
al society in one common form of polity ; that 
gradatory junction, which can alone give vigour 
and effect to the laws, extent and circulation to 
commerce, and create mutual love, and mutual 
dependence, amid the various ranks of men. It 
lays those wholesome and necessary restraints up- 
on the headstrong and undiscerning passions of 
the vulgar, which form their best and truest li- 
berty ; and without which, as the rash experiment 
in France evinces, all is ferocious contest, that ap- 
pals the spirit, and withers the nerves of legis- 
lation. 
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O ! that France had possessed the wisdom of 
knowing where to stop, and the virtue to scorn a 
tyrannous revenge ! — that, emerging from the 
gloom of oppression, and the baseness of serviH- 
tjy she had not rushed into the yet worse extreme 
of wild levelling !-^that she had not been misled 
by that specious, that mischievous sophist, whose 
absurd and impossible system of equality seeks to 
kindle the fatal flame of selfish ambition in every 
heart. Beneadi the prostituted name of freedom, 
it abandons all mankind to the dominion of their 
own fierce desires ; tyrants, under whose scourge 
and injustice, the sum of public misery is greater 
far than it was even in that fallen monarchy, 
which, by hereditary claims, not by the vices of 
the king, was corrupt and despotic, to an excess 
which demanded a brave resistance. 

But the different talents and dispositions of 
men, inherent and acquired ; the comfort, pro^ 
tection, and prosperity of civilized society ; the 
dispensations of providence in the vegetable, ani-r 
mal, and rational universe ; the silent lessons of 
natural religion, and the precepts of revelation, 
are all the reverse of Paine's equalizing creed, 
which has transformed an amiable and sweet-tem- 
pered people, whose first liberation was not only 
justifiable but noble ; has transformed them in-, 
to a dire banditti, spuming every legal restiaint*. 
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Behold them BastUIing the mildest and most in- 
dulgent monarch that ever sat upon their throne ; 
forgiugy in their demoniac wish of his destmo- 
tion^ those incredible treasons, which he had 
neither the courage to plan, nor, watched as he 
was, the power to negotiate ; confiscating the 
property, and dooming to destitute banishment, 
those who had fled from the scenes of sanguinaiy 
tumult^ and unpunished murder; where none 
could be sure that he, or she, might not prove 
the next victim ; bullying and stigmatizing, vnth 
the most insolent contempt, every state, where 
the happier principles of subordinate government 
unite a people as one family ! — destroying the 
freedom of their own press ! — avenging, by pro- 
scription, all conversation which presumes' to cen- 
sure their fierce democratic system ! — ^menacing, 
with brutal indecency, in their conventional as- 
sembly, the few f few pleaders for mercy, who, 
conscious that their lives must probably expiate 
the generous attempt, deserve statues to their me- 
mories. 

This is the nation to which the amkble, the 
benevolent Helen Williams has rashly committed 
herself: — ^where her golden lyre must not be 
strung, at least to gentle themes : — ^where the sweet 
creations of her fancy must not arise, or, arising, 
must be neglected : — whose very life, if ^he is sua^ 
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pected of pitying the greatly linfortiumtei maj 
even be marked out for the dagger of the assassin. 

Warned by the ingratitude of the bloody de^ 
niocracy to their primal deliverer, the brave Fay- 
ette, O ! return, while yet you may, to your na- 
tive country, which has fostered your talents, and 
enrolled your fame. In spite of the desperate ii^ 
cendiaries, who infest her cities, and seek to plunge 
her into the calamities of France, I trust she has 
sanity enough to profit by saving warning, in* 
stead of following ruinous example ; to main- 
tain stedfastly her wise subordinations; to shtm 
the exchange of real freedom, the offspring of sa- 
lutary restraint, for that nominal liberty which 
renders every man the slave of his ovm depraved 
desires ; that, in the body-politic, enables the 
feet to usurp the place of the head, transforming 
manual artificers and rude peasants into states- 
men ; feeding their ambition at the price of their 
peace, to the ruin of commerce, and the fatal ne- 
glect of agriculture. How little can military vic- 
tories avail to recompence such evils f 

The fire which led the French to the brink of 
that chaos into which they are fallen, you yet, my 
dear friend, call the risii^ sun of liberty. So I 
deemed it once, nay long, and, as such,"* publickly 

* See a sonnet on the French Revolution in the Gentle^ 
man*8 Magazine for August 1789.— 5. 
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and volantarily hailed its dawn with the beat 
powers of my imagination^ and of my heart; bu^ . 
to my great r^ret, it proves 

" A meteor, flaming lawless throagfa the void,** 

Ominous of spreading strife and misery. 

You teli me that the court treasons rendered 
the massacres of the 10th of August necessary. 
None of those imputed treasons are proved. 
They never wore the semblance of probability— 
The accusers are the judges* Suborned witnes* 
ses and forged papers aie easily procured, M'here 
no one dares, perhaps even wishes, to detect their 
fallacy. 

' All Europe knows, that, instead of the free 
choice which France ought to have given her 
king, that of accepting the new constitution, or 
of living as a private citizen, or of quitting the 
French territories, he has, from the first hour of 
the revolution, been a prisoner, with a sword at 
his throat. I always condemned that tyrannous 
coercion as a deep stain upon the glories of the 
revolution, before they became finally tarnished 
by the .worst of crimes. That coercion ought 
early to have convinced us, that nothing genuine- 
ly great and good was to be expected from synods^ 
capable of sacrificing, to narrow-hearted and cruel 
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policy/ the very spirit and vital principles of that 
freedom, whose disciples they professed them- 
selves. 

Unhappy, injured Louis ! all the crimes thou 
hast practised against the new state were, first, 
the exercise of that dissentient power with which 
it had itself invested thee ; and next, the calling 
upon thy devoted guards to repel the tumult le^ 
veiled at thy life. For doing their diity, they 
were butchered in thy sight ; and, for the natural 
desire of self-preservation, thou art arraigi|ed be- 
fore the vengeful and infamous tribunal of mock- 
justice. 

These are the treasons which induce thy cruel 
country to seek thy life. Perhaps even now, the 
murderous stroke has descended, and the mea- 
sure of democratic oppression is full. But thy 
mild and mercy-loving temper, and the patient 
dignity with which thou hast borne thy injuries, 

^* Will plead, like angels, trnmpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of thy taking off;" 

Or of that barbarous, lonely, and life-long impri- 
sonment, which some of thy persecutors have 
advised, as a more politic revenge on thy un- 
real guilt, than the bow-string, the dagger, or 
the axe. 
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My dear friend, you confess the turpitude of 
the September massacres, but allege Aat they 
were perpetrated by three wretches, more dire 
and infamous than the Roman Triumvirate, with 
about fifty more, acting as their instruflnents m 
that work of death ; that a general consternation 
' had gone forth, no one knowing how far the plan 
t>f murder extended ; but that those villains have 
not yet been brought to justice, proves that Ro- 
land spoke truth, when he asserted to the nation- 
al convention, that their laws were in the sleep of 
death. Wretched, wretched constitution, against 
which that dreadful charge is truly urged ! 

'' Then BhaU insatiate tyranny range on. 
Till each man drop by lottery.*' 

Fly, my dear Helen, that land of carnage !— * 
from the influence of that equalizing system,' 
which, instead of diffusing universal love, content, 
and happiness, lifts every man's hand against \\Vi 
brother ! 

Politics are almost as much the. general theme 
here as with you. The restless ambition of our 
sectaries ; the desperation of our spendthrifts and 
gamesters ; the arrogant theories of empiric phi- 
losophers, who love speculative system much bet- 
ter than experienced policy; these dangerous 
propensities were beginning to diffuse, with alarm- 
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ing success, the venom of ungrateful and rebel- 
lious sedition amongst the easily-dazzled vulgar. 
But I trust the spirited and timely exertion of 
our legislators, and the ()ublic reasons of true 
wisdom, have thoroughly awakened our populace 
to their real interest; Niever do I remember such 
an universal glow of loyalty, such a grateful and 
fervent sense of the blessings of our balanced go- 
vernment, as seem now to pervade all the orders 
of JBritish society. 

The frailty of human nature considered, we have 
no more right to expect perfection in govemr 
ments than from individuals. Iii fevery person, 
in all institutions, much of error will be found in-^ 
termingled with the pureilt virtue. The prepon- 
derance of good, which is declared to be enough 
for Heaven, is surely Enough fof ui ; but in de- 
mocracies, the preponderance of evil is itievitable. 
Incessant strtiggle, never-ending tumult, fantastic 
giddy change, edicts Written on sarid; and hopes 
built bn inorasses — these are the effects of their 
radical instability. May England be preserved 
from the dire eixperiment ! 

Adieu, my dear friend! — Lote and respect your 
country half as well as I love and fespect you ; 
and I trust we shall soon cease to view you 
in a state of cold alienation, and of impendiilg 
danger. 

VOL. Ill, o 
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Mr H. Gary, of Christ CJoUege. 

March 9, 1793. 

I MUSTy dear Gary, consider your pleaded inar 
bility to make a good local poem out of the RoBft* 
mondian superstitions yet prevailing at GrodstoWi 
as a mere excuse of indolence. Want of leisure 
is another affair ; and if your time is employed to 
better purposes of future fame, or prosperity, my 
friendship should repress the wish of my imi^inai- 
tion. 

I do not controvert the fact, that poets are too 
seldom to be trusted concerning the value of each 
other's compositions ; but you and. I differed as to 
the causes which rendered them, I will not say in- 
competent, but unfair judges. The heart! the 
heait ! my dear Gary ; if that was right, — did no 
unworthy jealousy, no mean selfish desire of con- 
fining excellence to that line of vii^iting in which 
themselves excel, lurk there, " to twist opinions 
in contempt of justice," — the prose-men's sensibili- 
ty of beauty, and perceptions of defect, could 
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atand on no ground of competition with that of 
the bards. 

Darwin is a great system-monger, and has cer- 
tainly taken up an erroneous one concerning the 
constituent essentials of fine poetry, since he as- 
erts that every thing is prose which is not pic- 
ture ; — a system which has destroyed his taste for 
simplicity, and induced him to be much too pro- 
fuse of oiTiament. Yet surely you say wonderfully 
too little for hb highly ii^enious poem, in telling « 
ine, that you admire his ^' little pictures, tied to- 
gether with festoons of ribbands,^' as^in his pre- 
&oe, with affected modesty, he calls that splendid 
gallery, where we often find the strength and 
force of Michael Angelo, as well as the softness 
of Raphael, and the tints of Titian. * 

Mr Hayley, after whose employments you in- 
quire, has been lately engaged in writing the life 
of Milton. Not having heard from him since 
the execrable French completed the measure of 
their bloody tyrannies by the murder of the most 
««)ild and merciful monarch they ever had, I 
should not wonder if he withholds his work from 
the public eye at present. I suspect and fear 
that his bias towards democratic principles ap- 
pear too strongly in that work, not to expose it to 
an ungracious reception, now that generous indig- 
nation is almost universally, would to God it were 
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IfvhoIIy prevalent, against the guilt and misery 
they have produced in France. 

You jujBtly deplore the present apathy of public 
taste to Mr Hayley's just claims ; yet I think a 
little mistake concerning the nature and bias of 
his own talentSy )ias co-operated with that cold- 
ness to desfrby the ardour with which his poetic 
efforts were oncb received. It appears to me 
that Mr Hayley's genius is of the same class with. 
that of Pope. Pope did hot attempt tn^edy; 
andy had he attempted it, wbiild not probably have 
produced dramatic compositions of equal merit 
with his other. poems. So it proved with the 
dear bard in his Lord Bussell and Marcella. 
The sentiifients of the first arie pleasii^, natural, 
and pathetic, but the styl^ wants spirit and viAie* 
ty. The second is so disgusting in its plot, that it 
was never likely to please. If any of the critical 
friends he consulted flattered him on the subject 
of those tragedies, they injured him. I was not 
of the number, and contented myself with reserv- 
ing iny mgenious pi*aide for his charming comedies 
in rhymb, whibh, though they may not do well in 
representation, are; in the closet, as brilliant as 
they are original. Unwarned by the unpopulari- 
ty of Lord Russell and Marcella, he wrote ano- 
ther tragedy, and pushed its fate on the stage. 
You know the event. A disgraced play b one of 
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the most fatal blights, the respectability of a living 
author^ in the eyes of the multitude, can receive ; 
but future ages will either hot know the circum* 
stance, or, knowing* disregard it. You say the 
Triumphs of Temper ensure immortality to Mr 
Hayley'9 fame ; but surely, if that exquisite sporr 
tive production of a rich and luxuriant imagina^ 
tion had never been written, his beautiful Epistles 
on Painting, and, far above even them, his Essays 
on Epic Poetry, together with that fine Ode to 
Howard, will be considered as amongst the first 
Delphic ornaments of the eighteenth century. 
Apropos of odes, T am delighted with the Abori) 
ginal Odes. In my estimation, the light of ge- 
nius shines with tenfold force in them, compared 
to the author's first poem in couplets, the Abori- 
ginal Britons — ^though that will, I am sensible, 
much more generally please. Lyric composi- 
tion, of genuine excellence, i$ not only out of the 
sphere of the common reader, but even qf those 
who may be interested and pleased with a pleas- 
ing poem in ten or eight feet verse, or in the ele- 
giac stanza, or in the lighter quatrain — but sublime 
odes are, even to such, like those stars — 

** That, ptacM beyond a certain height. 
Give mortals neither heat nor light.** 
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The multitude, however, may, in time, be talkeid 
into applauding lyric excellence, when the suf* 
frages of men of genius, liberal enough warmly to 
celebrate what they feel deserves celebration, 
shall accumulate, and form a mass of fame, to 
which the variety of superficial readers, and of 
those of bounded taste, will induce them to add, 
rather than, by fruitlessly attempting to diminish 
it, disgrace themselves. Such, at least, was the 
inevitable destiny of fine odes ; such it will agam 
unquestionably be, if the idle sneers of Johnson, 
on that line of poetry, shall fall into the contempt 
they deserve ; but if they continue to be generally 
thought oracular, in vain, for his future glory, 
shall the bard strike the lyre of Pindar and of 
Gray, with congenial happiness. — Widi congenial 
happiness, surely, has Mr Richards struck it, 
especially in the second ode, the Captivity of 
Caractacus. The first has fine passages ; but re- 
sembling, somewhat too nearly, the Alexander's 
Feast, and the Welch Bard, it has less originality 
than its younger brother. 

This is a long letter from such an invalid as 
myself. I have been much out of health lately, 
and have reason, I think, to apprehend that the 
vital props are giving way ! Adieu ! 
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LETTER LXIV. 

Mrs Stokes. 

Jpril 25, 1793. 

Never did I know what it was to be so ill as 
since I last wrote to you. My sensations taught 
me to apprehend the slow accumulation of water 
in my brain. I am yet far from being well^ 
though my disease^ whatever it is^ has been won- 
derfully abated by the course of medicmes pre- 
scribed by Dr Darwin and Dr Jones in consulta- 
tion: 



*' Of ibes intestine, ^at a numerous band 

Against Ibis little throb of life conspire 1 

But science can elude their fatal ire 

Awhile, and turn aside death's levelled darty 

Soothe the fierce pang, allay the fever's fire. 

And brace the nerves once more, and cheer the heart. 

And yet a few sweet days and balmy nights impart." 

There is no being silent to the contents of your 
last on political themes ; yet it is ^th reluctance that 
I enter upon the lists with one to whom my sen- 
timents have hitherto been singularly congenial 
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on every material subject. Once diey were in 
unison respecting the conduct of the French^ and 
the eligibility of parliamentary reform in this 
country; but the inischiefs of individual repre- 
sentation are fully demonstrated by the guilty, 
the ruinous anarchy into which it has plunged 
our unfortunate neighbours. We are now, 
however unwillingly^ taught by experience, tha^ 
through the natural depravity of human nature, 
people of property, who have a considerable stake 
in their country, are, in general, the only real 
pati'iot9 — ^that they alone can be safely entrusted 
with fhe management of its interests. The 
French shew us the romantic folly of expectii^ 
patriotism from the ignorant, the originally indi- 
gent, or the desperate, who have become indigent 
by vice and profusion. These classes form a 
large majority in every populous state; but, in 
general, all such, with men like Mr F. and Mr S. 
for their leaders, care not what becomes of that 
to which they belong. The two former classes 
do not foresee the evils, and those of the latter 
will not allow themselves to reflect what accumu- 
lated wretchedness must ensue from the enlarged 
power to do mischief, granted to those pasMons 
which had robbed tlieir own private life of com- 
petence and peace. 

It is by the protecting influence of represented 
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property, extending to the unpropertied^ and jea- 
lously guarding from innovation that government^ 
by which Britain is at this hour the happiest 
nation in Europe ; it is by that influence that we 
are all, of every rank and every faith, preserved 
from real oppression, from every political evil of 
magnitude ; and, above all, from what the French, 
evince to be the woi-st of misfortunes, lawless 
licentiousness, profaning the name of liberty. 

That nation ^Iso proves to us the bad conse-* 
quence of destroying the iinion between national 
politics and national religion. To all who, after 
its dire example, yet seek to abolish the, tests 
which maintain that union, wisdom cries out 
aloud, beware! — and it well becomes the honour, 
the probity, tlie prudence of this country's politi* 
cal saviour, Pitt, not to suffer the awful warning 
to be given in vain. Beneath his momentous 
trust, it is not for him, as an honest man, obsti- 
nately to persist in what he might once think ex« 
pedient, even though he had declared a design to 
bring it forward, now that the danger of innova- 
tion is thus horridly demonstrated. Our dissen- 
ters have no grievances of a thousandth part the 
magnitude of those to which the grant of their 
demands would expose themselves, amidst the ge* 
neral confusion and ruin which it would, almost 
to, certainty, eventually produce. They are not 
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persecuted^ or even impeded, in the exercise of 
their religious duties ; their persons, their proper- 
ty, share the general protection; while the re- 
straints laid upon them are only such as the safety 
of the state requires, since the writings of their 
leader, Priestley, have unveiled their secret desire 
for a republican form of government. In the 
triumph of that expected revolution here, hidierto 
happily disappointed, did he unveil it, serving that 
government he designed to overturn. 

Much, therefore, does it behove our ministers 
to repress attempts to pull away the comer-stones 
of the constitutional basis, under the n6w un^ 
masked pretence of parliamentary reform, and ex- 
tended toleration. Every virtue, carried to an ex- 
treme, tends to vice; so is it with national to- 
leration. 

Who can love their country, yet wish to see her 
risk, in the pursuit of imaginary improvement, 
" her golden vantages," the blessings she is en- 
abled universally to extend, with the horrors be- 
fore their eyes that such rash experiments have 
brought upon a nation, which had, what we have 
not, heavy oppression to plead for making them. 

To those who, contemplating the present state 
of France, preserve their dissatisfaction with our 
government, America is accessible. 

As to the present war, of which you express 
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such utter detestation^ that junction with the al- 
lied poy^ers to reatrain the spread of anarchy, we 
had surely been the meanest of nations had we 
not made it. What! when our generous and 
long neutrality was repaid foy public and unre-^ 
proved threats in the conventional assembly, to 
assassinate our ministers, bring our monarch to 
the block, as they had done their own ! to over- 
tuiii our government, together with that of every 
other nation . — when their wretched sophistries 
about liberty and equality were propagated by 
French emissaries in every part of England! — 
when they were abetted by the idiot ti*eachery of 
ungrateful Britons, associating, congratulating, 
and cringing to the perjured republic, constituted 
by those unhappy distempered people,* who were 
endeavouring to communicate their plague-spots 
to our yet healthy region ! 

Was it not time to assert ourselves, and repel 
such insulting threats, such dark ingratitude, such 
mining treachery, by manly, by generous resent- 
ment? 

. I did not approve, any more than yourself, of 
the Prussian and Austrian invasion last spring. 
It was premature ; the faith of France, pledged to 
her new constitution and conceding monarch, 
had not then been violated. Except by the coer« 
cive detainment of the king, the preceding year, a 
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bad prognostic of her want of just principle, she 
had not then deserved chastisement from the sur- 
rounding nations; and Proudence enabled the 
assailed torepel the assailants. But now, loaded 
with public guilt, stained with innocent blood, 
lost to every restraint of wisdom, humanity, and 
religion, it is become the duty of all, who detest 
her crimes, to abhor her fellowship; to avenge 
the cause of the plundered and massacred, to pre- 
vent the contagion of such crimes diftiisii^ itself 
to other states. 

If ever it was right to petition Heaven for a 
blessing on the unsheathed sword, it is now that it 
has been drawn against the lawless, the murder- 
ous, the impious, seekii^ to infect and to sub- 
jugate every happier country. I was not well 
enough to go to church on Friday, but I read 
the service, appointed for that day, to my family, 
and my whole heart went with my lips. 

How can you ask the question, if it was vnse 
in us to provoke the French to murder their king^ 
by threats of renouncing our neutrality if they 
did ? O ! you must know, that a base indiffer- 
cnce, a coward silence on our part, during the 
guilty preparation, could not have prevented its 
accomplishment. Those, mIio, in such hours, 
bad not cried out with Daniel, '^ I am cleai: 
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from the blood of this man/' had partaken the 
guilt of shedding it. 

You reproach Englatid for noti-intetfer^nce in 
the aiiairs of Poland. From distance, and other 
causes, you cannot but be aware, that it was not 
in our power to assist that injured country ; and 
there would have been little wisdom in exhaust- 
ing, in a fruitless cni^e, our tfeslsured and our 
blood. 

I have heard it urged against oifr w^r with 
France, that Holland did not claim our protec- 
tion. What of that ? If she was meanly willing 
to bow her neck to democratic tyranny, it was of 
the last importance to this country to prevent her 
subjugation. 

By the same post which brought me your let- 
ter of March the dd, anathematizing our rupture 
with France, I received one from Mr Whalley, 
the humane, die gentle, and the good. It is cu- 
rious to mark the difference of opinion on the same 
subject, between minds so amiable. Observe, that 
tBough a clergyman, hie neither possesses, nor^ 
from the affluence of his private foitune, seeks 
church emoluments ; therefore can he have no 
bias from professional interest. Thus he writes : 

'^ O ! these accursed French ! my soul sickens 
at their crimes. Great indeed is the conflict be^ 
tween them, 9nd all religion, morality, and thc^ 
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good goverament which springf from both. Ei- 
ther these miscreants must be crushed, or havock, 
disorder, and ruin, must overspread Europe. 
With power, their vainrglory was never to ht 
trusted, even when restrained by the strong hand 
of high and long constituted authority. Check 
the monster, O ! my dear country ! or thy gloiy, 
thy peace, thy virtue, will pass, like a dream^ 
away. The time for difference in speculative 
opinions is gone ; that for decisive counsels and 
det^inined action is come ; and I consider eveiy 
man as a traitor to his country, who dares men- 
tion peace with the enemies of God and man.'' 

I believe the general sentiments, with few ex* 
ceptions, concur with Mr Whalley's. The dis* 
senters, however, must not be included. I am 
afraid they are sorry to see any impediment to the 
progress of democracy. 

Surely you cannot fancy, that because the lion 
Dumourier turned upon his ungrateful bloody 
hunters, he was in league with, as you justly style 
him, the infamous Egalite; nor suppose it^a 
proof of preconcerted treachery and guilt, that a 
brave and great General, to whom France was 
indebted for all her victories, should refuse to 
obey her mandate, which summoned him to the 
block, because, overpowered by resistless num« 
foers, and by the force of national guilt sitting 
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heavy on the swords of his troops, the tide of 
conquest turned against him ! O ! worse than 
Rome's ingratitude to her great Coriolanus ! Well 
might it sicken Dumourier of the republican 
form of government, which had, in return for all 
his services, left him no alternative but loss of life 
by assassination, or the ignominious scaffold, except 
he threw himself into the protection of the ene- 
my ! 

Such is the reward that anarchy extends to 
those who toil and bleed for her ! After the fate 
of Fayette and Dumourier, who will pity the 
fools who shall again command her armies i 

But, O ! my friend, is it you-r-you who injiu'e 
your country so extravagantly, as to suggest that 
she draws the sword to forward the schemes of 
the villain she most abhors, the vile £galit6 ! — 
Yet, from my soul, I believe Dumourier as inr 
nocent as our ministry of such infamous coali- 
tion. 

The Gentleman's Magazine for last month 
vexed me extremely. When first the lives of 
the Poets came out, several of my correspon- 
dents expressed a wish to know Mr Hayle/s and 
my opinion of that work. The request induced 
me to make extracts from our mutual letters on 
the subject, which I transmitted to those corre- 
spondents, little thinking that publication, un- 
known to either of us, would ensue. My con* 
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sent could not have been obtained^ because I 
must always have known that it would be dis- 
agreeable to Mr Hayley. Guess^ then^ how I 
must be morti6ed by seeing thes6 very extracts, 
with our names at full length, and after a ten 
years dormaincy, in the Gentleman's Magazine i 
Its editor should have inquired of me if I knew 
and approved of their being sent to his work. We 
had then been spared this vexation. 

The Hayleyan extracts affe tofrrect ; but a very 
inaccurate transcript indeed was sent of the pas- 
sages taken from my lettefs. By verbal omis- 
sion in some of the sentences, and by its interpo- 
lation in others, they are tendered utterly unintel- 
ligible ; and most ridiculously in one place, where 
I had written " Aw (Johnson's) /brmer visits,'* it is 
printed " its formal visits.'' 

I wrote to the dear bard, expressing my con- 
cern for the circumstance, chiefly lest he should 
be displeased with me for having originally fur- 
nished indiscretion with the means of dragging us 
involuntarily before the public eye. His answer 
is generously kind and indulgent, while it ac- 
knowledges the very unpleasant jar given to his 
feelings by this display. I knew he w^ould start 
violently at the ghost of hi^ own opinions, staring 
at him from the Gentleman's Magazine. 

The leaiiied and ingenious Mr Berrington was 
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here yesterday. Once devoted to the French 
cause^ he is now thoroughly ashamed of it, and 
ingenuously said there was now no mentioning 
the word liberty without a blush. He detests the 
ingratitude of the public to Dumourier; treats 
their suspicion of his treachery as the wildest, as 
well as basest, instance of groundless distrust; ad- 
ding, that no man's heart was more devoted to 
the cause for which be so bravely fought, till he 
found what was likely to be his recompence« 
Rumours of the hovering impeachment had pre- 
ceded the arrival of the commissioners. He cer-* 
tainly formed his plans upon them, to be pursu* 
ed or renounced as he thought the convention 
base enough to desert, or wise enough to protect' 
him. 

This long letter has not been propitious to my 
precarious health ; my head is more painful and 
oppressed for the degree of earnest thought into 
which it has led me. I trust this new dissimilari* 
ty in our sentiments on one theme, however imh 
portant, will have no blighting influence upon our 
fnendship. 
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LETTER LXV. 

Mrs Jackson, at Weymouth. 

Lichfield, May 3, 1793* 

TtiEBE seeins little gratitude in so long a m^ 
lence to so kind a letter ; yet, that this is only 
seeming, my lost health bears melanch<Jy witness. 
I am ordered to Buxton when the weather shall 
grow sufficiently warm. That bleak region stand* 
much in need of being softened by the summer's 
*smile. 

If a renovated constitution bless my return^ 
how happy should I feel in the accomplishment 
of that hope you once allowed me to entertain t 
The friend, so honoured in your gratifying men- 
tion of h'itn, Mr Saville, would, scarcely less thlm 
myself> rejoice to see you an inmate of these 
walls. We talk of you frequently, and of that 
. evening in which he had the pleasure of beii^ in^ 
troduced to you at Mr Whalley's. The dreadful 
nervous disease which oppressed him so long, 
and still at intervals oppresses him, has altered 
his person, and dampt his once joyous spirits ; 
but his heart loses none of that characteristic 
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warmth "which would delight to renew and to 
strengthen those dear impressions which your 
taleiits and your kindness made on its tablets. 

It gratifies me to picture to myself the happi-^ 
ness you felt in returning to Bath. Your ab- 
sence from it had not been long enough to pro- 
duce those mortal devastations^ which so change 
and so sadden the re-appearance of scenes and 
societies, amongst which we had moved through a 
course of years. ' 

It was always a subject of regret to me, that 

Mr should waste himself so much upon 

hisipid people, and in eternal card-parties. A so<^ 
cial and benevolent desire of obliging, doubtless^ 
first involved him in that tiain of engagements; 
and it is always difficult to break the habits of 
life. He writes to me, that both himself and 

Mrs ^-^— hiave been much out of health this 

winter ; that his complaints were long of danger- 
ous tendency; and that they had left upon him 
much weakness and languor. Bodily disease will 
depress our energies; Ilnd sometimes with such 
resistless weight, as to baffle the power of the 
heart's warm cordial, the restored society of ^ 
long-^bsent friend ; — «lse, surely had the presence 
of Mrs Jackson been to none more vividly wel-^ 
come than lo him, whose tongue I have heard sd 
lavish in her praise^ 



"\ 
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How fortunate for Mrs Pennington, that yon 
could go to Bristol, at a juncture when your sup- 
port and countenance were so motnentous to her! 
though I doubt not the grace and elegance with 
which she would perform the ceremonies of that 
arduous evening. Its hurries and solicitudes bap* 
pily over, I delight to think of the sweet conver- 
sations you held together, in the calm domestic 
bay that shelters your friend from the storms 
which had gathered round her little bark. 

You will be truly concerned when I tell you 
that dear Lady Gresley is very ill. Tlie strange 
disease in her joints, which, of late years, had 
crippled that yet graceful and elegant form, seems 
now fallen upon her vitals. She sinks fast, and 
the danger seems daily to increase. Every pos- 
sible medical assistance is procured, and she has 
every tender attention from her amiable daugh- 
ters. Lady Heathcote passed the last month by 
the couch of her mother. On Monday she left 
Lichfield. I much fear it will prove a final se- 
paration ; — that she will never more behold that 
best of mothers and of friends. Miss Gresley 
and Miss F. Gresley never quit her apartment. 
Alas ! she will soon follow her beloved Mrs Ben- 
net, whose loss she wept so tenderly last autumn. 
I shall lose, in Lady Gresley, a revered friend, 
whose frequent society I had the happiness to en- 
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joy, from the time she became aa inhabitant of 
Lichfield. Ever interesting and precious to my 
spirit was her animated conversation. Never will 
I forget the affectionate pity she expressed for me 
during the terrors she saw me suffer from the 
dangerous illness of the last-left friend of my 
youth. Ah ! poor Miss Gresleys ! — their loss 
will be irreparable ; their tears anticipate it 
daily. 

I have transmitted to Mrs Stokes your kind 
concern for her insuppressive regrets. She is 
again likely to be a mother. I wish the sex and 
health of the expected child may open again those 
soft maternal prospects on which her internal 
sight, during the days of her Honora, was so fond 
to luxuriate. She and I now widely differ in opi- 
nion. It is the fii*st time in oar lives that we 
^ave been uncongenial on material subjects. Her 
husband is, as I have told you, a worthy and in- 
genious man, but a dissenter, and consequently a 
democrat. Her affection adopts his prejudices ; 
but not less than infatuation does it appear to me, 
that any prejudices can be so sturdy, as to resist 
the strong light of conviction that breaks upon the 
mischiefs of democracy from beneath the darkness 
of French crimes. 

Dear Mrs Jackson adieu ! — The letter before 
me makes no mention of your injured hand. Its 
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silence on that subject allows me to hope* that 
time has repaired the evil of accident. 



LETTER LXVI. 

Mrs Mompessan. 

May M, 179$. 

« 

Surely I need not declaim upon the pleasure 
I should feel in accepting the invitation of mj 
long-valued friend to circle round by Mansfield^ 
in my road to Buxton — but I must hasten thither, 
the instant some affairs of business shall enaUe 
me to leave Lichfield* I console myself beneath 
the regret of declining a summons so interesting, 
by the hope of seeing you here in the -autumn. 
^Meantime, I trust Mrs Heathcote's society will 
diffuse the spirit of social joy and confidential 
friendship in your thrice-pleasant dwelling, - 1 do 
not forget how agreeably I passed our Italian 
May this time two years^ whose soft and cloudi- 
less suns shone upon me^ amid the verdant walks 
and lawns which surround your habitation. 

My health is considerably better at present 
than when 1 wrote to you last. The mediqal dis- 
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c^pliqe of my kind physicians, Darwin and Jones, 
has ^yfdled me much; — but on my spirits; the 
gloQm q{ approaching deprivation sits dark and 
heayy. My dear and revered friend, Lady Gres- 
ley, is dying. Long an invalid, and always grow? 
ing worse in the winters, we were none of us 
aware, till lately, that her increased indisposition 
had dangerous symptoms. Miss Gresleys and I 
flattered oi^rselves that the soft gales of spring 
would restore her to her, at best, feeble level of 
strength — but within these fpw wetsks dropsical 
symptoms came rapidly on. It beipg necessary to 
keep her as quiet and serene as possible, and her 
four affejCjtipnate daughters constantly with her, I 
was advised to wave the mournful privilege of 
daily admittance, which sh|B, dear, dear soul, was 
kindly desirous jto permit me. After a four day's 
absence, M iss Gresley last night wrote me a i)ote to 
$ay, that her beloved mothjBr bad expressed an 
earnest desire to see me ; but I must prepare my- 
self to see, with all the composure 1 could com- 
mand, a very grievous change. Alas ! I had no 
idea that four days could have prpduced one so 
terrible. O ! it cut me to the heart to see that 
pleasing face emaciated to scarce half its propor- 
tion; — those intelligent eyes sunk and shadowed 
over by the mists of death ; — that clear melodious 
voice inward, broken, and inarticulate. I coi|14 
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bat just hear her say, with a sweet mournful 
smile, '^ Dear Miss Seward, I was desirous to 
see you once more — to thank you for your kind 
and constant attentions. You have made this 
phce much pleasanter to me than it could have 
been without your society ;— ever welcome to me 
was. the sight of dear Miss Seward — may you 
live long and happy, and may we meet in heaven ! 
I am resigned — I am full of hope in God Al- 
mighty's mercy. If it had pleased him, I should 
have been thankful to have continued longer widi 
my dear, kind, and dutiful daughters, and with my 
friends — ^but He does not see fit. My state is 
hopeless, as to this world, though I have every 
assistance — every comfort; — ^but my friends should 
pray for me, that my release may be speedy. I 
have no uneasy reflections — ^I tiust I shall be 
happy." 

She then, extending to me her cold hand, sunk 
back on her couch ; nor should I have been sur- 
prised if she had died before I left the room. 
She is, however, alive this morning — ^but weaker 
and more ill. Miss Gresleys weep themselves 
away. I am afraid they will injure their healths. 
I have myself had little rest through the night. 
My heart has not been so torn as by the mourn- 
ful interview of last night, since I lost my dearest 
father. The image of the dying saint will be 
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long before my eyes, and long must be the regret 
I shall feel for her loss. Scarcely less tender 
than your own was the friendship she expressed 
for me, though conmiencing so much later in our 
mutual lives. She is fifty-eight years — ^was but a 
girl when she married— -only eighteen when her son^ 
the present Sir Nigel, was born. As a wife, a 
mother, a friend, her virtues have transcended the 
common degrde of excellence-— even where it is 
such as to merit considerable praise. Never was 
there a character in which benevolence of hearty 
and enet^ of understanding, truth, tenderness^ 
and fortitude, with graceful and benign dignity of 
manners, were more happily blended. 

Adieu ! for I cannot enter upon any other sub- 
ject — ^my thoughts all wander to the couch of my 
swiftly-vanishing friend. I am ill with the grief I 
feel, with the tears I have shed ! 
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LETTER LXVir. 

Wm. Hayley, Esq. 

Liclifield, May 15, 1793. 

Poetic tributes are due to you, my dear bard. 
I present Mr Grove's late beautiful monody on 
Miss Leigh. Funereal Yerses of less excellence 
accompany them ^. To \vriting^ epitaphs I ever 
feel, reluctance congenial to that which I have 
often heard you express^ and grounded on the 
same reasons ; always determining that that on 
the anvil shall be my last attempt to gather mo- 
nUmei^tal florets from a soil so exhausted. This 
resolution a foolish want of firmness in resisting 
solicitation, has too often frustrated. It is curious 
with what intenseness people will press one to 
write epitaphs for their deceased friends; and, 
when the desire of obliging has painfully produ- 
ced the effort, how generally they discover that a 
prose inscription is most eligible. 



• Viz. Tlie anthor*s epitaplis on David Garrick, Mrs Bennct, 
and Mrs Simpson. They will be found in her Poetic Miscel- 
teny.— 5, 



\. 
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Twin monuments are now erecting, side by 
side, in our lately much adorned cathedral, for 
John3on and Garrick. Dr Vyse, one of its canons, 
jias had the management of both. Last autumn 
v;fae vehemently solicited from my pen a poetic in- 
scription for Garrick's marble. I would fain have 
declined the task, but '^ it was urged past my de- 
fence/' Hie request surprised me from Vyse, 
jiince, though from iKlfancy we were in^mate 
neighbours, and had each other's first unspok^, 
though, as it proved, transient love, yet never but 
once had he hinted to me ^e slightest conscious- 
ness of my having published ; nor had he ever ad- 
dressed me as [possessing any claim to literary 
U^te. He is esteemed rather an elegant scholar, 
and is certainly no contemptible poet, though not 
an author. The once alluded to, was early on the 
Appearance, in Urban's Magazine, of my Hbratian 
Odes — thus — " Nancy, take the advice of an old 
friend, never again attempt ti-anslating Horace, 
since you do not know Latin." He gave this 
laconic counsel with an heightened complexion, 
and an air of angry earnestness. 

" I wont promise you. Doctor, — ^because I was 
urged to the task by my friends Mr Dewes and 
Mr Grove, both accompli^ed scholars. Mr 
Dewes has often taken the trouble of making 
prose translations of those odes, which he desinsd 
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to see me versify. These are scrupuloiislj faith- 
fuly and much more elegant than are the same 
odes by Smart, and other of the publishers, who 
have given them without metre. I find the em- 
ployment easy to me, and very amusing. Though 
my models are faithful, I do not confine myself 
to strict fidelity. The spirit rather than the let- 
ter is my aim. It was the aim of Dryden and 
Pope, whose translations are extremely lavish. 
Hence they have the fire of original compositions. 
I do not presume to make the same boast for 
mine ; — but my employers praised my execution. 
Mr George Hardinge, Dr Gregory, and many 
other gentlemen, high in the world of genius and 
learning, have warmly encouraged me on the sub- 
ject ; and, therefore, I shall probably supply the 
Gentleman's Magazine, one year, with an ode for 
each." He obsei*ved, that he was sorry for it, and 
we changed the theme. 

When Dr Vyse pressed me to write Garrick's 
epitaph, he said the space on the marble required 
ten lines of verse, in the heroic couplet — no more 
— ^uo less. Against the attempt, I pleaded that 
Garrick's principal excellence was not calculated 
for the solemnity of a cathedral epitaph. He re- 
plied — ^^ Garrick had virtues as well as talents. 
Though a strict economist, I knew of several mu- 
nificent donations of his to friends in distress. 
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which he concealed from the obliged with gener- 
ous delicacy/' This was rather encouraging in« 
formation. I inclose the result. It was honour- 
ed by the glowing encomium of Dr Parr^ and the 
attentive approbation of Mr Dewes, when I saw 
them in Warwickshire last December. In conse- 
quence of their criticisms, I made some slight al* 
terations from the first copy. Dr Vyse received 
it with these retouches, praised the epitaph, and 
thanked me — ^but, lo ! the monument appears 
with only a prose inscription. 

I was favoured with Mrs Bennet's acquaint* 
ance and partial regard. She had been the long 
intimate friend of Richardson ; and their friend^ 
ship continued till his death. Such were this 
lady's fine talents and energetic virtues, that no 
praise of her could be flattery — ever detestc^ble, 
and most of all on tombs. 

She wrote verses with the terse neatness, hu- 
mour and gaiety of Swift. On her seventieth 
birth-day, being ill with St Anthony's fire, she 
wrote an arch and beautiful little poem to re- 
proach the Saint for his bad taste in intriguing 
with an old woman. Her death happened sud- 
denly last autumn ; fiill of years and honour, she 
slided with painless speed from the world. Her 
letters to her friend, dear Lady Gresley, just 
vanish^ from our sublunary horizon, breathed, to 
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the very last, Ciceronian spirit and eloquences 
I was entreated, by her surviving friends^ to *' im- 
mortalize/' as they flatteringly called it, Mrs 
Bennet's virtues and talents. Richardson's con-, 
fidential friendship for her being a discriminating 
feature ill her destiny, I felt less reluctance thari 
usual to comply. It seemed formed, as Madame 
de L'Enclos said of her amity with St Evremond, to 
embellish her epitaph. Mrs Bennet lived, of late 
years, very retired at Worcester. Thither I sent 
the requested inscription, but know not whether 
or not it is used« 

The third of these epitaphs was, with equal 
fervour, solicited by Mr Repton, who designed a 
beautiful monument for the Lady of Mr Simpson 
of Babworth in Yorkshire. She died in the 
bloom of youth and beauty, and had been cele-- 
brated for her fine voice, and grace in singings 
and for her skill in painting. 

Her husbatid anxious, as I was assured, that 
the talents and merit of his falir beloved might; 
by my pen, be engraiven on her tomb, no sooner 
finds his request granted, than he discovers, that 
my prose inscription — for I was requested to send 
one in prose, and in verse also — was better calcu<* 
lated for a monument which is to be placed ovei* 
an altar. Absurd! because the design of the 
monument is poetically fanciful. Of this sam^ 
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prose inscription^ I would not take the slight trou* 
ble of preserving a copy. It appeared to me sa 
utterly inferior to the poetic one, that I could not 
dream of so veiy prosaic a preference. But I am 
rightly served for the compliant idiotism of writ- 
ing epitaphs ib verse, against my inclination and 
resolves. 

.You received a letter from me of grateful ac- 
knowledgment, on the subject of those provoking 
ms^azine spectres. You were very good to as- 
suage, by your indulgence, the painful apprehen« 
liions their appearance had occasioned. Adieu! 



1^^ 



LETTER LXVIII, 

EccLEs, Esq. of Ireland. 

Liclifield, May 31, 179S. 

I ADDRESSED to you, by Colond St Georgei 
afew hasty lines of acknowledgment, for the honour 
of your so very partial remembrance, for your o- 
bliging letter, and for your very sicCeptable present: 

It is now that I must speak to you for the plea- 
sure which my examination of that present ha» 
afforded, and will, at intervals, continue to afford 
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me while life is mine, with such a portion of its 
best blessing as shall allow me the capacity of 
literary enjoyment. I am going, by prescriptioiiy 
to try if I cannot repair its late decay by the waters 
of Buxton. 

It would mortify me to leave home without 
writing to you on the subject of your ingenious, 
learned, and valuable work ; which, for two of the 
most admired of Shakespeare's plays, collects all 
the various rays of criticism into one focus, and 
generally determines the reading of every doubtful 
passage, by that which throws the strongest light 
on its sense ; or, from the editor's own clear orbii^ 
dispenses one yet more luminous than any of 
them ; while, by the judicious arrangement of the 
scenes, and accurate conjectures concerning the 
progress of the scenic time, our interest in the dra- 
ma is, during the leisure of an attentive perusal, 
very pleasingly increased. 

Was it not for a consideration highly important 
to the friends of Mr Eccles, I could fervently 
wish that all the plays of our immortal bard might 
receive the same advantages ; but the labour would 
be infinite. Were you to undertake so vast a task, 
I should fear that the intenseness of thought and at- 
tention, with the long seclusion necessary for its ac-* 
complishment, would be highly injurious to your 
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health; perhaps even shorten a very yaliiable ex- 
istence* 

I have always considered Johnson^ in his critical 
capacity, as having done irreparable injury to the 
cause, and to the claims of poetic literature ; since 
his disingenuousness, inconsistence, and injustice, 
are hid from general perception, beneatli those 
splendid rays of baneful sophistry, with which be 
has invested them. Never, in my opinion, was 
his unjust and insolent dogmatism more injurious ; 
that to the pretensions of the play of Cymbeline. 
You, Sir, are gentle, and sweet-tempered in no 
common degree. Those excellencies, rarely unit- 
ed to so much power of mind, I heard attributed 
to you, before I had the pleasure of your society. 
When, though so transiently, that pleasure was 
mine, I saw them in your countenance, and per- 
ceived their reality in every cadence of your voice. 
Surely they were put to a severe trial, when, after 
so long an intimacy with the loveliest, if not the 
most perfect of Shakespeare's plays^^ou admitted 
upon your pages that unfeeling contempt of its 
graces, contained in the despot's summary ; and 
when your veneration of his dazzling abilities in- 
duced you, in some sort, to give it your sanction, 
by acknowlec^ingy that perhaps it is nojt more se- 
vere than just. 

My warm impatient spirit spurns the decision; 

VOL. III. Q 
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and to the grudging coldness of its praise, and id 
the absurd exaggeration of its censure, I apply 
Gay's couplet, so often too applicable to the de- 
grading bias of criticism. 

« O ! such blind censors rail in vain. 
What! overlook my radiant tndn !" 

The powers and fascinations of this play, inatcb^ 
lesfi almost even by Shakespeare himself, give us 
all that id essential to dramatic excellence, variety, 
truth, and exquisite discrimination, — all the deli- 
cate, elevated, and gracious emotions of the human 
soul, so delineated as to steep the eye of sensibility 
. in pleasurable tears; such life-strokes of poetic 
imagery, and of poetic language, as bring their 
object and their scene full before oiir eyes. 

In short, the beauties of this play are everything 
to the affections and the understanding; its er- 
rors, being merely those of costume, are nothing 
to the affections, or the understanding. Would it 
have gained one mateiial advantage, if the names 
had been, as from the epoch chosen they ought 
to have been, ancient Latin instead of modem Ita- 
lian ? — if the villain had been called Valerius, or 
Torquatus, instead of lachimo? I can discern 
-none of the folly Johnson imputes to the fictioit-^ 
nothing of the impossibility with which he chaiges 
the events. He, himself, in the preface to his 
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Shakespeare^ proves the unities of time and place 
to be unnecessary^ which genius may disdain to 
wear, without danger of disturbing those fbclitigs 
in the reader, or the audience, the quiescence of 
which is necessary to the interest of the drama. 
He is indubitably right in his assertion, that ima- 
gination follows the poet through scenes, changing 
from one part of the globe to another, with the 
sam^ease that it at first consents to conceive the 
stage before us a plain, a forest, or a foreign city : 
-—but he mighty nay, he ought to have gone far- 
ther, and descanted upon the advantages the dra- 
matic poem inevitably receives from its neglect 
of the unities, as they respect time or place. 
How seldom has it happened, — how seldom can it 
happen, that the space of a few hours, or even 
days, affords events that may display characters in 
those different and contrasted situations, which 
give them the variety, spirit, and interest^ that we 
find in those of Shakespeare. 

We find Macbeth a mafi of high reputatiod 
and distinguished bravery^ but of yielding virtue ; 
startled by native goodness into temporary remorse, 
and feebly struggling against the seductions of his 
ruling passion. Could we have seen his crimes 
darkening on their progress, till they attain the 
direst excess of human depravity— could this grada- 
tory apostasy have been shown us— tould the noble 

1 
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aod useful moral, which results, have been thus 
forcibly impressed upon our minds, without a vio- 
lation of those senseless unities i — Surely no, and the 
observation of them must have been equally fatal 
to the most striking and finest characteristic fear 
tures of the other leading persons of his dramas. 

Therefore ought the unities of time and place 
to be considered, not as wholesome restrainta, 
whose violation, though it may be endured from 
indulgence to eccentric genius, cannot be approv- 
ed and sanctioned as example, but as shackles^ 
radically injurious to the best interests of dramatic 
composition, at least in tragedy; and as '' customs 
far more honoured in the breach than in the ob- 
servance." 

Unity of character is another affair. Nature, 
not art, prescribes consistence there ; at least as 
far as she herself is consistent. Against her laws 
no writer so seldom errs as Shaiespeare% 

Mrs Griffiths' '* Shakespeare Illustrated" has not 
fidlen in my way. I desire not that it should, 
since I find, from this work of yours, Aat she is 
an owl to the sunbeams of Cymbeline. That 
consciousness would tempt me to new-name her 
book, and call it ** Shakespeare Darkened." No 
composition of hers — I have seen several— ever in- 
duced me to. think that she had much power of 
mind. 

2 
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To eater on eommetit9 upon tbe various readings, 
suggested by the critics and editors on particular 
passages in these your interesting volumes^ would 
carry me far beyond the epistolary bounds. One, 
however, I must notice, where Imogen says to 
Pisanio, 

*^ I see before me, man, nor here, nor fiere^ 
Nor what ensae s i but UieyVe a fog in them 
Which I cannot look Uiro*." 

It is impossible to make sense of that speech, if 
the word but is retained ; expunge it, and all the 
difficulty vanishes ;— yet not one of the editors sug- 
gest the necessity of expunging it. 

From die fac simile of Shakespeare's hand, we 
find it was a very obscure one. Mine is not near- 
ly so obscure, yet 1 have experimentally found in- 
terpolation, omission, and misreading, so perpetual 
with transcribers and printers, that it amazes me 
to find so much needless scruple amongst Shakes- 
peare's editors, about imputing to them the much 
nonsense they have made in those glorious com- 
positions. 

*^ I see before me, man, nor here, nor here. 
Nor what ensues ; they have a fog in them 
That I cannot look thro*. Away, I pr'ythee, 
Do as I bid thee, there*s no more to say ; 
Accessible is none, but Milford way.** 
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Far from thinking this passage '' remarkable for 
nothing so much as for unnatural stifiness of 
phrase/' it ever delig)ited me, by expressing that 
charming impatience of affection, too warm and 
generous to be appalled by difficulty or danger* 
There is a gay spirit of hope in the last line. 
I have applied it on many of those occurrences, 
Inhere prudence coldly sought to oppose the dic- 
tates of disinterested attachment : 



" Accessible is Done but Milford way.*' 

It is curious that Shakespeare should, in so 
singular a character as Cloten, have given the ex-r 
act prototype of a being whom I once knew. 
The unmeaning frown of the countenance; the 
shuffling gait ; the burst of voice ; the bustling in- 
significance ; the fever and ague fits of valour; 
the froward tetchiness ; the unprincipled malice ; 
and, what is most curious, those occasional gleams 
of good sense, amidst the floating clouds of folly 
which generally darkened and confused the nian's 
brain ; and which, in the character of Cloten, we 
are apt to impute to a violation of unity in charac- 
ter; but in the some time Captain C n, I 

saw that the portrait of Cloten was not out of 
nature. 

I wonder that none of Shakespeare's annotf tors 
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have observed that Clot^i is made to speak of 
Inu^en, with that high and peculiar species of 
praise^ which Ferdinand addresses to Miranda;, 
but, with characteristic fidelity, it is given -by 
Cloten in all his uncouth obscurity of concept 
tion : 



f* I love and hate her, for she's fair, and royal^ 
And that she hath all courtly parts more exquisite 
Than any lady/ winning from each one 
The best she hath, and she of all compoonded 
Outsells them all.'* 



From the lip of the elegant Ferdinand, the same 
idea meets our e^r, in consummate beauty and 
clearness of expression ; 



-" For several virtues 



Have I lik*d several women, never any 
With so full soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she own*d| 
And pot it to the foil — but you! O, you! 
So perfect, and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature's biest** 

In the arrangement, the readings, the notes oa 
Lear, every suggestion of yours meets my perfect 
concurrence. Hereafter I shall not lik^ to read 
that play or Cymbeline in any other edition. 
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An emendatioii on one of the passages in Mac- 
beth long |igo struck me, which I have not seen in 
any of the editions^ or by any of the critics : 



•^ Now witd'craft celebnites 



Pale Hecate*8 offerings — and wither'd morder/' &c. 

Some of them suggest withering instead of o^- 
thered, hut neither of the epithets are happy. 
Withered has no meaning, and mthering is not 
well applied, because it expresses a slow instead 
of a violent mode of destruction. It is no cus* 
torn of Shakespeare's to give us merely make- 
weight epithets. The passage is more forcible, 
more in his manner, without any epithet for mur* 
der, which certainly wants none, possessing in 
itself enough of horror. I believe the d in m^ 
thered to be another interpolation. Remove it, 
and disjoin the two syllables, and we have a 
grander picture by the association of witchcraft 
and murder; which association hiy^late superna- 
tural salutations, that had suggested his present 
bloody design, naturally created in his mind : 



-" Now witcbcraft celebrates 



P&le Hecate*8 offerings ; and wiUi her, Marder^ 
Alanim'd by bis centinel, Uie wolf, 
Whose howl's his watch," &c. 
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I cannot close this long epistle, without assur- 
ing you, that I thinic myself honoured by your 
considering, as a valuable privil^e, the request I 
made to Mr Tighe some years ago, that he would 
compiunicate to you any compositions of mine 
which he might have in his possession. 

With high esteem, and awakened sense of obli- 
gation, I remam, dear Sir, &c. 
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Mr Saville. 

Buxton, June 10, 1793. 

Here I am, amiable friend, somewhat amend* 
ed in health, from my safe and pleasant journey 
hither, gilded by the summer sun; but, after it 
had shone during a fortnight upon this steril re« 
gion, unfortunately for me, the weather has been 
of wintry coldness, with frequent rains and sullen 
shrouding clouds every ensuing day. Such wea« 
ther I have long found inimical to my oppressed 
respiration, and was not without apprehension, 
that bathing would increase that malady. Thank 
God I do not find it so. 
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Lovely engaging Mrs Sedley^ of whose attmc* 
tions and virtues I had heard so much^ is beneath 
this roof, with her blooming friend, our old ac- 
quaintance, Miss Greaves. Instantly on my ar- 
rival, I received firom them the most polite and 
kind attentions. Mrs Sedle/s very indififerent 
state of health obliges her to live in private. 
Her apartments are very spacious and elegant* 
She invited me to drink tea and sup with her the 
first evening. Thus was I '' a stranger, and she 
took me in." We are perpetually together. She 
has introduced me to all her acquaintance. We 
visit together, an^l I accompany her on her morn- 
ing airings upon these wild hills. Necessary to 
her health, they are t^ken in defiance of the fre- 
quent storms. Short emanations of sunshine often 
pierce through the floating and gloomy clouds, 
which shroud the mountain- tops, and produce 
upon their vast and swelling bosoms, those gleam7 
ing lights and sweeping shadows, which are infi- 
nitely picturesque, and unknown, in any thing like 
the same degree, to flatter, and more cultivated 
scenes. 

The horizon 30 inauspicious, I should want ex- 
ercise extremely, but for the delightful, conve- 
nient, and beauteous arcade. It is formed by pil- 
lars, open on one side ; encircles the horns of the 
Crescent, and curves round its concave. This 
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same Crescent appears to me the last result of 
architectural skill ; while^ from the amber hue of 
the Derb)^shire stone^ it has a mellowness and 
glow very superior to the glaring whiteness of the 
Bath buildings. It rivals, in beauty of propor- 
tion, the golden-tinted palace of Chatsworth, it- 
self as golden, and, in lightness and grace, our 
own dear cathedral, though totally different in 
form to both, as you well know : 



-" Not a frieze 



Or moulded pediment, but in its parts 
Claims kindred with the whole, for prnamenf 
Is here the ofispring of necessity. 
Not the vain floorish of immeaniiig art.** 



Its apaitments have the spaciousness and elegafice 
of the seats of men of fortune. Two large hotels 
form the terminating projections. The ball-room 
is in one of them, and the most complete for its 
size I ever beheld. The centre houses are private 
lodgings, whose inhabitants eat at the hotels ; ex- 
cept, indeed, a considerable number, who, from 
their wealth and rank, think it fine to be unsocial, 
aiid have their meals sent from the hotels, to be 
eat in aristocratic loneliness and state. That op- 
portunity, which such an accession of commor 
dious apartments afford? to haughty seclusion, 
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makes ihe mind lose, on the social mart| ai much 
as the body gains on the side of comfort. Coih 
Venient opportunities for retirement break tfae 
mass of company into small parties, that used to 
combine together, by cheerful and general associ- 
ation, against the long-existing inconvenience of 
crowded, gloomy, and sullied rooms, and the slut- 
tish plenty of their clattering board. Little now 
prevails of that universal familiarity, which en- 
abled us to contemplate and discriminate great va- 
riety of character. 

I have a charming apartment in the centre 
bouse of the Crescent, and take my meals at St 
Anne's Hotel, whose board is extremely well sup- 
plied. 

Plantations have much softened the surround* 
ing sterility ; and, upon the green bosdm of a 
round hill, that fronts this sunny-tinctured Cre- 
scent, the eye reposes with benefit and pleasure. 

On Saturday I accompanied Mrs Sedley and 
Miss Greaves to the private parlour of a Mr and 
Mrs Wilkinson. We were entertained by a pro- 
tegee of theirs — a Miss Stedman ; a miracle of 
skill on the forte-piano and harpsichord. She is a 
little, pale, insignificant-looking girl, marked, even 
to seams, by the smallpox. From the light slen- 
demess of her figure, and the childish smallnessof 
a very white hand, she looks not more than six- 
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teen, though she i» twenty-two. About four 
. yeai*s ago, sba had the luisfortuue to perceive a 
growing deafness, whose prc^ess the most ap<» 
proved aurists have vainly endeavoured to arrest* 
W hat pity if it should ever become total. AI* 
ready she hears nothing that is said in mixed com** 
pany. Astonishing that die great degree o( it 
she feels, has not robbed her of the power of 
touching her instrument with matchless delicacy 
and expression, amidst the lightning rapidity of 
her execution, a^d the luxuriant grace of her taste ; 
amidst cadences assuredly extempore, because al* 
ways varied. From the most powerful fortissi- 
mo, she melts away her passages in those grada« 
tory shades of softness, which enable them to 
find their way to the heart. Your friend, Mr 
Holride, and some other gentlemen, met us there. 
All musical amateurs, they were all enchanted by 
this syren, who not only plays thus divinely, but 
sir^s with equal skill — perfectly in tune, and with 
the most touching expression, in a thin, weak, 
though sweet voice, ^' that," as Ossian says of the 
spirit of the night, '^ comes, with its low tones, 
to melt and please the soul, like a gilded mist 
rising from the lake, that steals on the silent vale, 
and fills the young flowers with dew/' 

Mr Holride inquired after you with friendly 
solicitude, and told the whole company he h^d 
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never felt equal pleasure from any man's singing 
as from yours, owing to the varied and perfect ex- 
pression which your sensibility and poetic tastef 
gave to your songs. 

Buxton is by no means considered as full ; and 
at present chiefly peopled with invalids. It is 
not the less agreeable to me for not being crowd- 
ed. I am too unwell not to feel th6 sitting 
down to dinner with thirty-five strangers suffi- 
ciently formidable, — though I receive very oblig- 
ing attentions from those of the company whose 
civilities are most flattering. 

It rejoices me that you have been so tolerably 
well since I left the blooming precincts that boast 
of you as their inhabitant : 



^ Thirsis, whose artful notes so oft delayed 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal. 
And sweetened every musk-rose of the dAle.^ 
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Mrs Adey, of Aylsham, Norfolk. 

Buxton, Jtme 14, 1793. 

I AM invoking the Naiaids of these warm soft 
isprings, to wash away the dregs of that obscure 
and long disease, which, assuming various forms, 
has oppressed me since the birth-day of this year. 
There was reason to hope, that bathing and drink- 
ing the waters would have been of great use ; but, 
lo ! a violent cold now shivers through my veins. 
The weather is perverse. After a long drought, 
and cloudless horizon, no sooner came luckless I, 
than loud and keen blew the north, and rainy 
clouds drew their dark trains over the mountains. 
If this hoarse soreness on my lungs should settle 
into one of my fierce hereditary . coughs> the pro- 
spect of the north-coast will vanish from my pur- 
poses, and I shall shrink back home to quiet and 
domestic nursing. 

Though, as yet, the young gay crowds do not 
flwarm through our golden Crescent, hitherto have 
my hours passed pleasantly in musical parties, 
and in little conversations of intelligence and iar 
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terest. I am under the same roof with amiable 
and lovely Mrs Sedley, and dear Mrs Greaves, of 
our little city. Except the latter, I did not, on 
my first arrival, personally know a single being of 
those various groups that inhabit the Crescent, or 
resort to it in preference to the less splendid dwel- 
lings of olden Time. My next favourite after 
sweet Mrs Sedley, among these stranger tribes, is 
Lady Clarke, from the environs of Edinburgh. 
She is here with her laughter-loving husband, 
who very shrewdly knows life and manners, and 
the rudiments of many sciences ; who plays slow 
Scotch airs on the violin with the skill of a pro- 
fessor, and the pathos of a lover. Sir John Clarke 
seems to idolize his lady, who is still very hand- 
some, though no longer a girl. Her figure verges 
to en bon point ; but her step, her air, her ad- 
dress, are spirited and graceful ; and her conver- 
sation is frank, interesting, and gay. Her apart- 
ments attract the ingenious and polite of both 
sexes ; and if her parties are not large, they are 
select. 

And Miss Delabere, the engaging sister of my 
beloved Mrs Gi-anville, I was delighted to find 
here. Though personally strangers, we knew 
much of each other. Fast-fading health was the 
motive of her journey. The psileness of her 
cheeky the languor or her step^ are rendered 
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pleasing by that pensive sweetness of smile, that 
touching softness of voice, which are often more 
conciliating than even the warm glow of indepen- 
dent health, and render even defect lovely. 

Sir John E 's daughters were, on my first 

arrival, the belles of the scene. The eldest is 
strikingly handsome, with an air of dignity and 
fashion, and, as she passes, irresistibly attracts the 
eye. I had no acquaintance with these nymphs, 
nor desired it. They have an assured and repul- 
sive haughtiness of look and step, which, though 
not incompatible with grace, destroys all its in- 
terest. — 

** The toss of quality, and higb-bred fleer.** 

They soon left us ; and to their claim of hand- 
somest, amid a dearth of beauty, succeeded the 

two Miss C s, accompanying their portly, 

handsome, though gouty, father ; a very shy coun- 
try gentleman, who says little, and has but one 
theme, viz. the hereditary powers and beauties of 
horn-cattle. His second daughter is most ad- 
mired; tall and well-shaped; a brunette com- 
plexion, of high bloom ; dark large round eyes ; 
the full lips and aquiline nose of the Caesarian 
medals. Her sister has the same features, upon 
a less scale ; but has neither the height nor bloom 

VOL. III. R 
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of the younger, who possesses a most uncommon 
talent for mechanics. She builds little coaches, 
chaises, and phaetons, which are said to be per- 
fect models ; and has no assistance in making the 
wheels, the windows, or any other part. These 
young ladies are unaffected ; but neither in their 
persons, their countenance, or manner, is there 
an atom of grace or expression; and they ex- 
tremely want that obliging vivacity, which is at 
once so natural and so lovely in youth. 

When I left home, Mrs Cobb was in somewhat 
better health, and her intellects clearer than they 
had been some time. Miss Adey is in robust 
vigour of frame, and has* every prospect of lon- 
gevity ; but there is no rational dependence upon 
these vital perspectives. 

This is my native country, and I gaze, with 
thrills of filial tenderness, even on these wild and 
barren hills. Tell your beloved Mr Adey, that I 
purpose going next week to Eyam, the village of 
my birth, the home of my early infancy ; and whi- 
ther I often used to accompany my father on his 
summer residences there. I cannot resist the de- 
sire of indulging this mournful luxury, in a scene 
which bears such striking traces of the dear and 
for ever lost. There is more scenic beauty and 
cultivated umbrage round Eyam than amidst those 
naked and monotonous mountains. 
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Mr Adey's affectionate heart feels the force 
of }ocaI impressions on every seldom visit to his 
native Lichfield, and will sympathize with me in 
the sensations that induce this little excursion. 

1 congratulate you on the public virtue of your 
favourite friend, Mr Windham. His talents have 
been long distinguished ; and he has now proved 
his patriotism sincere, by preferring the welfare 
of his country to private friendship, and party in- 
fluence. Adieu ! 
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4 

Mr Saville. 

Buxton, June 15, 1793. 

Ah ! dear friend, it was indeed, in double sense, 
a malignant fever that, in the prime of youthful 
manhood, of athletic strength, and florid health, 
tore young Fern froin his family. I am sorry for 
them all ; but I grieve and regret, twenty times 
a-day, this heavy affliction to his afliectionate 
sister. 

The plan of soon living quietly and cheerfully 
with him^ emancipated from the despotism of an 
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austere father, and from the pernicious influence 
of a stepmother's art^ was the day-dream of her 
hopes ; but^ alas ! 

^ This sunny island of her stormy main, — 
This speck of azore in her cloudy sky/* 

is vanished^ and the long irksomeness of her situa- 
tion rises again in prospect for the future, without 
any distinct termination. 

Often, amid the gleam of a watery sunshine, I 
steal out alone into the grove and gardens belong- 
ing to the Old Hall, now seldom frequented, though, 
till of late years, the inall of Buxton. It is there 
that my meditations are uninterrupted ; that I may 
devote them " to the days of other years." Just- 
ly does the dear old Bard of the north observe, 
that their recollection is '' like the calm dew of 
the morning, on the green hill, when the sun is 
faint on its side, and the lake is settled and blue 
in the vale." It is there that the images of my 
father, my Honora, her since unfortunate Andr6^ 
his pleasing sisters, and yourself, rise, like an ex- 
halation, in my memory. Again do I seem sur- 
rounded by that happy party, as in the long-va 
nished period which formed the ill-starred love 
of Andr6 and Honora. There it is, that tender 
sighs and starting tears pay, in mournful luxmy, 
the tribute of remembrance. 
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Another of these deserted walks looks upon a 
fields which extremely resembles one of my Eyam 
haunts^ where I strayed so often with my dear fa- 
ther. It slopes down the hill that rises above 
that garden; it is dotted over with patches of 
lime^ fenced with stone-walls, and an even row of 
dark and straggling fir-trees, just like that steeply- 
sloping field at Kyam, which leads to the brow 
of those high and vast rocks that form the Sal- 
vatorial dale of Middleton ; but this resem- 
bling scene at Buxton has no such sublime ter- 
mination. 

I purpose, in a day or two, to pass over these 
mountains, which, in a succession of twelve miles, 
divide this place from my native £yam. — I must 
behold it once more* 

Yesterday, in Lady Clerk^s apartment, I found 
myself amidst a constellation of Scotish talents : 
Sir Ad&m Fergusson, whose fine person and ex- 
pressive countenance have so much serious and 
manly grace ; Baron Gordon, whose cultured 
mind and polite manners are shaded over by the 
mellowed impressions of an ever-present regret 
for the death of an adored wife ; whose voice, in 
speaking, wholly exempt from the accent of his 
country, this bosom woe renders touching as the 
tones of an ^olian harp : Mr Stuart Monteitfa, 
a venerable seer of fortune and family^ with a 
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countenance beaming with pbilantbropyy and an 
ever^open treasury of anecdote and knowledge : — 

^ Right glad of heart, though homdy of array. 
His nuset beard, and locks of silver gray, 
That down his bending shoulders loosely hang.*' 

With these were the shy Mr Sommerville, who 
seldom speaks but on paper, and there, I am told, 
he speaks well; Sir John Clerk, with a broad 
Scotish brogue, and an high feminine tone of voice, 
makes odd cadences in speaking ; but his smile is 
festive, and arch ; shrewd comic humour streams 
from his little laughing eyes ; and he is genuine- 
ly good-natured, though somewhat tenacious and 
imperative in argument. He doats upon his 
lovely lady; and when narrating circumstances, 
with which she must be familiar, his eyes invo- 
luntarily fix on her face, as he were informing 
her rather than the company. However strict po- 
liteness may militate against this habit, it pleases 
me as a proof of true attachment. 

That being of true integrity — that prodigy of 
self-cultivated genius, Newton, the minstrel of my 
native mountains, walks over them from Tides- 
well, his humble home, to pass the day with me 
to-morrow. To preclude wonder and comments 
upon my attentions to such an apparent rustic at 
the public table, I have shewn two chaiming 
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little poems of his, which are deservedly admired 
bj every body here. Expecting a letter from 
you on Monday, I will not finish this till I re« 
ceive it. 

Tuesday Mom, June 18. 

I am very sorry you were so unwell when you 
vinrote to me on Saturday. Surely it was only one 
of those transient indispositions, which, after so 
long an illness^ convalescence must expect. Do 
not delay your journey to Weymouth. May out 
merciful Creator give salubrious powers to the wa- 
ters of his ocean, when they encircle my jfriend. 

The wintry storms of Sunday morning detain- 
ed my minstrel at home, in deceived hopes of the 
fairer hoiu, so that he did not arrive till one. No- 
thing could be more flattering to me and to him, 
than the reception he met with from the company 
at St Anne's. They were generous enough not to 
suffer his plain appearance, his unpowdered and 
drenched locks, and provincial accent, to chili 
the civilities and respect which they shewed him. 
When I took him to the public table at the ho- 
tel, I particularly presented him to Sir John and 
Lady Clerk, the Baron, &c. They conversed 
with him ; they praised his verses. Lady Clerk 
desired Mr Newton and myself would drink tea 
in her parlour. We had previously engaged our- 
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selves to Mrs Sedley ; but we went to Sir John 
and his Lady at seven, tod staid with them till 
the supper-bell rung ; when^ contrary to all our 
entreaties, he would not stay till next morning. 
Business obliged him to encounter a walk of 
such fatiguing length. Hie storms still roared 
and wept beneath the mantle of night ; but he is 
used to these wintry walks. Sir John and he 
talked much of mechanics, and Lady Clerk con- 
versed with him about Sterne's writings, of which 
«he is an admirer ; and he recalled to her recol- 
lection a number of those fine characteristic life- 
strokes, which delineate dear Uncle Toby and the 
sub-acid philosopher, his brother. £very body 
was pleased with the mingled genius and modes- 
ty with which he delivered his requested sentir 
ments and opinions. 

] have the pleasure of finding two pleasing la- 
dies of Yorkshire, with whom I was acquainted 
on my former visits in that country, my neigh- 
bours, Miss Broadly and Miss Collins. 

This letter will be directed to Bath. May it 
be opened in that city with an healthy hand, and 
perused with an unsaddened heart ; but do not 
linger there one unnecessaiy hour. The sea ! 
the sea !' — 

'' To brace those ner?es again, and cheer Uiat heart. 
And many a gladsome day and halmy nis^t nnpart%" 
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Mb Saville. 

- • 

Buxton, June 22, 1793. 

Do u B LY welcome was your letter, my ever estim*^ 
able friend ; — the last left friend and companion of 
my youth, at least with whom I can have frequ^it 
association ; — ^first was your letter welcome, by im- 
parting a safe arrival on the ocean's edge ; and next, 
for its ingenious critical disquisition.. Nothing 
can be more just than your discrimination between 
a ridiculous improbability, and an animated hy- 
perbole. 

Our fears for the existence of * Mr Seward, hap- 
pily prove vain. He is here in perfect health. It 
was my good fortune to procure him a seat next 
me at dinner — where he pours out streams of wit, 
rapid and incessant as that of Congreve himself— 
but he is the very Poco Curante of Voltaire. His 
sarcastic imagination has blunted his sensibilities 
to excellence ; so that, with all his learning and 

* This gentleman is mentioned in Mr BosweU's life of Dr 
Johnsoni as bdi^ oSieu in las parties.— ^. 
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knowledge, which are considerable ; with all his 
wit, which is dazzling ; he is the last man whose 
opinion should be taken concerning a work of 
genius. 

The world has whimsically nicknamed this 
gentleman, it calls him Suward, — what is more 
odd, he chooses it should do so. His ear must be 
a bitter bad one, to prefer the harsh corruption of 
our name to its true sound — Suward to Seward ! 

Within these few days, a group of quakers, from 
Dublin, appeared at St Anne's. They introduced 
themselves to me, as connected with Mrs Knowles, 
by the bands of distant consanguinity, and nearer 
friendship. They are all social, friendly, and well- 
informed ; and two of them have shining talents : 
Miss Strangman, who is from Leake, and met 
them here ; and the blooming Hibernian, Miss 
Forbes. The first of these twain writes elegant ver- 
ses, and the other has a brilliant and creative pen- 
cil. Miss Forbes is young, and " jocund as the 
month of May.'' She is rather tall and well shap- 
ed, pleasing eyes, fine teeth, an open countenance, 
a smile, intelligent from the accompanying expres- 
sion of the eye, and sportive by the power of two 
bewitching dimples. Balance e contra-^face a lit- 
tle tpo broad, a chin a little two square, and a 
mouth that will be nut-cracks at 60, though its 
roses and its pearls now render it charming. She 
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VOWS that I draw and paint well^ because she says 
there is so much picture in my poems^ — and loJ 
Sir Archibald Grant asserts to every body^ that I 
play and sing divinely, while the people who hear 
him say so, plead my tone of voice in speaking, 
against my disavowal. See how much kinder to 
me than dame Nature, are my new friends on the 
score of talents ! 

Dear Mrs Sedley is sadly out of health. She 
was so ill yesterday, that Dr Denman advises her 
leaving Buxton immediately ; so we lose her to- 
morrow^ and this scene to me will then be depriv- 
ed of its first charm. I go to Eyam to-morrow — 
ah ! it is thus that the yearning heart incurs volun- 
tiary pain ! 

Monday J Jvne 24. 
I will not attempt a minute description of yes- 
terday's sensations ; the feeling heart of my friend 
•will conceive them ; the increasing throb, " the 
strengthening thrills of melancholy pain," as I drew 
nearer and nearer to the parental scene. Though 
the air had the sharpness of March, the sun shone 
clear and bright. Its rays played on the vast rocks 
of that known * dale, which must be passed from 

* Commonly called Middleton Dale, though it belongs to 
Eyam, whicfa lies on the left, amongst tiie clifi above.— ^. 
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Eyam to eyery surrounding hamlet or rllla, I 
could not restrain the gushing tears, through al- 
most the whole of the five hours I passed in that 
dear village. Its inhabitants flocked about me, 
and lamented afresh my dearest father's loss to 
them,— he who had been their benevolent rector 
forty years : they expressed the most afiectionate joy 
to see me ; honest, grateful creatures, they rung 
three peals to welcome me ; and I departed in the 
evening, amidst their warm benedictions* Oh ! 
every face, every voice recalled, with redoubled 
force, my lost father .^-And the sight of the deso- 
late rectory ! — I did not enter it,— I could not ; 
but I lingered in the churchyard, weeping bitterly 
as I gazed on the walls, the windows, the ne- 
glected garden, which, in despite of their altered 
appearance, yet strongly bear the stamp and magic 
of their vanished possessor, who loved me with so 
much passionate tenderness. 

It was eleven o'clock ere I got back to Buxton; 
the night dark and rainy. So that drear was my 
retiuming transit over those steep and stormy 
mountains. 

A pleasing surprise this morning — ^the sight of 
my old friend, Mr Sneyd, of Belmont, walking in 
the Crescent. The pleasure of this encounter was 
mutual, if I may judge from the gladness of his 
voice and eye. He is a very pleasing ^nd a very 

s 
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amiable being. — Strange was the news he told me 
from Lichfield^ and which he had himself heard at 

Derby. It induced me to exclaim, '* Can F •. — 

die ?' Shakespeare, you know, makes CleopatnT 
ask that question of Anthony, when he tells her 
of the death of Fulvia— « Can Fulvia die?" If 
Mr Sneyd's information was veritable, the event 
will scarce inspire a living creature, except his 
daughter, Mrs L., with more regret than the bright 
Egyptian felt for the death of her rival ; though 
the exultation she experienced will probably be 
confined to messieurs the proctors. 

^ So perish all, whose breasts ne'er learnt to glow. 
For others good, or melt at others woe*** 

Adieu! 
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Mr Saville. 



Scarborough, July 18, 1793. 

An air of languid health pervades your last let- 
ter, but I hope it is only the effect of that horizon 
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which glares sultry on the warm coast of Wey- 
BKHith. We find no annoying heats on this iior« 
them shore. The dog-star never rages here. 

My journey was safe and pleasant. They told 
ine^ at Buxton, that I must sleep at Doncaster ; 
but I diought it hard if I could not make a yet 
farther stretch in the long summer's day ; though 
from Buxton^ till we had passed the east moor, 

^ The high wild bills, and roagh nneven ways, 
Doubled our miles, and made Uiem wearisome.*' 

After gliding through that rich, romantic, and 
lovely country, which extends from thence to Don* 
caster, we found ourselves oq a dead flat of 20 
miles length ; barren, dreary, brown, and overrun 
with thistles. Our road lies on the banks of a tide- 
river ; which being out, its pale waters slept in their 
channel, between the broad and slimy levels. Thus 
we travel to Booth-ferry ; nor, on crossing it, find 
any other improvement of scene, besides quitting 
the sluggish river, till within six miles of dear Wes- 
tella. It is then that, from the summit of a gentle 
hill, a striking contrast of luxuriant scenery lies 
beneath. 1 he whole country seems an extended 
range of pleasure-grounds, so richly has it been 
cultivated and adorned by mercantile opulence. 
Its villas^ thickly sowui vie in elegance with the 
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seats of our nobility, and adorn the lovely villages 
of Welton, Feriby, and Westella; behind them 
Tolh the magnificent Humber, three miles broad. 
It seems to lie upon the tops of the dark and 
ample woods, that intervene between the village 
of Welton and its banks. In that village lives my 
dear old friend Mrs Collins. She is a second 
Mrs Jackson, in the vigour and cultivation of her 
mind ; and her sensibilities have lost none of their 
innate glow, after the wear and tear of near seventy 
years. Her reception of me had the most affec- 
tionate gladness. By setting out very early from 
Thorn, I reached Welton by eleven, and passed the 
remainder of that fine summer's day amidst the 
loveliest scenery im^inable ; for her neat, con* 
venient, and pleasant little mansion, curtained with 
woodbines and roses, is surrounded by the Arca- 
dian walks, woods, and lawns, of her wealthy 
neighbours, to which she has constant access. 

In the evening I proceeded through the four 
remaining miles of ornamented country which 
lead to Westella, from whose ever-hospitable 
mansion my pen has often addressed you in the 
summer years of my life. I found dear Mr 
Sykes at the gate of his paradise, impatient for 
my arrival, and receiving me with that polite, yet 
warm affection, which mark his character, and 
which time has nothing tarnished.. By his side 
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stood the pride of his age, his graceful daughter^ 
my pupil during several weeks, when she was io 
her thirteenth year. Her shape, her air, her 
figure, her manners, her species of mind and un- 
derstanding, resemble my lost Honora, though 
without any likeness of complexion or feature. 
Judge how a similarity must interest and delight 
me, so much to be desired for the daughter of my 
friends ; for her, whose pure mind, in that *^ ambi- 
guous period," I had endeavoured to inspire with a 
love of genius, at once awakened and discriminate 
ing, and with a generous disdain of every feeling 
which debases the heart of woman. 

Her excellent mother is recovering from a long 
and dangerous illness — but even more interesting 
and graceful from beneath its languors, and the 
venerable mellowness of far advanced life. Tears 
of pleasure mutually witnessed the affection of 
our first embrace, after an absence of so many 
years. She was surrounded by her daughter-in- 
law, Mrs Richard Sykes, and her children ; their 
father is in Derbyshire. The choice of his ever- 
ardent heart seems formed to make him happy* 
The cheerful sweetness and mildness of her dis- 
position will temper and assuage the warm im- 
petuosity of his spirit. She is amiable enough to 
love me for the very circumstance which would 
repel every idea of partial predilection in a less 
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gienerotis mind, — for having involuntarily engros- 
sed the first tribute of that youthful heart, whose 
more discerning and mature affections are all her 
own. 

The third and fourth sons of this prosperous 
house, are also both maiTied, to sweet little wo- 
men, and live near Westella. The tyrant of the 
tomb has made fewer depredations in this family, 
than generally mark his progress during the elapse 
of sixteen years. One lovely youth, the second 
of these fair brdnches, has been his only victim 
since that period in which those whose infants 
now play round the knees of my venerable friends, 
were almost children themselves. 

Westella, always pretty, is much expanded, and, 
by the growth of its plantations, so shadowed and 
adorned, as to be quite a fine scene, res.^mbling 
Lord Vernon's in its walks and extent of lawn, 
with the vast advantage of the majestic Humber 
in front. 

The party who allured me to this celebrated 
coast, and by whom I was met with the kindest 
welcome, would render a desert agreeable; and 
for me there is a solemn charm in marine scenery, 
more touching than even the Edenic combina- 
tions of inland landscape. I felt the thrills of de-. 
light, approaching it after so long an absence. 
Ah! how many churlish winters, and laughing 
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springs, how many events, and, alas ! how many 
deprivations have I known since last these eyes 
beheld ^' the billowy and the boundless maiD/' 
or my soothed ear listened to its hollow mur- 
murs. 

I have almost lost my cough — the balmy waters 
of Buxton prevented its usual inveteracy, and 
change of air and travelling neariy banished it. 

It is with great concern that I perceive d^ar 
Mr Dewes thinks himself in a deep decline. We 
all flatter ourselves that he is mistaken, obstinate 
as is that evening-fever, which, in despite of 
good meals, and tolerable nights, wastes his al- 
ways slender frame, and consumes his strength; 
but I hope every thing on his account from the 
sea-breezes, so potent to dispel hectics. Mr 
Dewes is one of those beings with which this 
world of ours does not profusely teem, and who 
cannot pass away from its orb without grieving 
many hearts, and darkening many comforts. 
Ah, Giovanni ! — last-left friend of my early 
youth, it is not long since I suffered for you the 
sad extreme of that apprehended passing-away. 
Heaven, in its mercy, has dissipated the dread. 
The devout gratitude my heart feels on the occa- 
sion, is a more certain test of my true friendship, 
than even all the other trials it has so firmly stood. 
Adieu ! 
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Mr Newton, the Peak MinstreL 

Scarboroughf July 21, 179S- 

My worthy friend's request to hear from me, 
while I remained on thi^ coast, muAt not be ne- 
glected. It was on Bridlington Quay only that I 
ever before saw the ocean. This beach has more 
picturesque and varied objects, with its silver 
sands covered widi smart people, and with equi- 
pages, its slanting towm and castle-crowned cliff, 
and the countless sails on its glassy bosom ;: — ^yet, 
as I observed to you at BuxtOn, it was the request 
of friendship, and the attraction of a society ever 
interesting, which prevailed over my design of en- 
joying that I'etirement I can so seldom obtain 
upon the less-frequented coast of Bridlington^ 
where I could often have wandered^ contemplative 
and alone, upon ^^ the damp and shelly shore." 

Ilie party I have joined makes Scarborough 
pleasing to more than my sight, else I do not 
violently love these very crowded public places. 
The cold-hearted increase of that silly pride, 
which prevents general intercourse, makes them 
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every year less and less interesting. At best, sd- 
ciety without friendship is but a barter of cere^ 
mony; and even friendly intercourse^ such as I 
now enjoy; is so perpetually interrupted in resi- 
dences like these, that the hungry spirit only tastes, 
it does not feed. The duties and claims, and the 
nominal amusements of such residences, dismiss, 
like Sancho Panca's physician, the banquet, and 
avidity catches at illusion. 

On Friday evening I beheld a scenes whose 
maritime beauty ^ of the placid kind, was consuiiir 
inate. After the long duration of our warm and 
glowing sky^ it that night prognosticated a change 
of weather. The gloomy clouds that floated 
through a pai-t of the hofizon, darkened the sur- 
face of the vast ocean^ while the siin was setth^ 
gorgeously in the clearer we6t, and sinking be^ 
hind the hill to the right-hand of the sea, over 
which the rays, glancing obliquely^ ambered the 
rockS; tipt with fire the roofe and chimnies of the 
ascending town, the turrets of the castle, the masttf 
and sails of the ships, scattered profusely, and at 
various distances, over the deep. This contrast^ 
formed by its dark surface, and illumined accom- 
paniments, had a novel and striking efiect. In 
that instant of gratified vision, my voice, in exda^ 
mation, caught the ear of a gentleman, who, with 
his back towards our party, was leanipg over 



the niils of the cliff, in delighted contemplation of 
the scene. Turnikig hastily, I saw my ingenious 
and amiable townsman, Mr J. Salt, who has late- 
ly studied l^y^ic, and taken his degree at Edin- 
burgh. A rencounter thus unexpected, could not 
but be pleasing to us both, so far from our mutual 
home. I regret that he proceeds thither to-mor- 
Tow^ 

Here is a toilsome cliff to be descended to Uie 
sands; — it is formed to gratify the eye, but to 
weary the limbs, and exhaust, I think perniciously, 
lungs which, like mine, have impedied respiration. 
This is an inconvenience which we escape at Brid- 
lington. 

The morning ensuing after the scene I have 
just described^ arose with loud and tempestuous 
winds. I hoped they would have lashed the 
ocean out of its serene beauty into sublimity yet 
more interesting; but it only boiled and bubbled 
a silvery effervescence on the green expanse. No 
high couflictiug waves. They tell me, however, 
that if these winds had blown east, instead of 
south, we should have seen a prodigious sea, 
which would have sufficiently gratified my taste 
for the terrific. 

To amuse the road hither. Miss Sykes lent me * 
a German tragedy, which had been vastly extol- 
led^-^tbe Robbers. Its hero, naturally brave and 
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generoiM^ by extravagance^ misfortunes, and un- 
bridled passions, is led into the most attrocious 
crimes. Dark and violent situations in dramatic 
wri^ng, require blank verse, and this jumble of 
horrors i^ in prose ; w'hile the vulgar and ludi- 
crous language, used by several of the personajges, 
the scolding violence of the heroine, whom her 
lover declares to be so gentle, and the utter ioi- 
probability of the events, repressed my sympathy, 
and inclined me rathfsr to laugh than shudder. 
The only striking and grand incident is borrowed 
from the history of the Turks. The Sultan Ma- 
homet, being reproached for an uxorious excess 
of passion for the beautiful Irene, assembles his 
ministers and lofficers, and leading her into the 
midst of them, unveils her face and bosom, then 
demands which of them could resist or relinquish, 
after possession, such transcendent charms. They 
all acknowledge the impossibility of doing either. 
Upon this the sultan looks furiously around, and, 
twisting her luxuriant tresses round his left arm, 
draws his scymitar, and, at one stroke, severs her 
head from her body, exclaiming, as he held it 
aloft, ^' Who now shall reproach me with the 
want of self-government ?" 

I purpose being at home early in September. 
There I shall hope to hear from you, and to receive 
some account of th^ xesurrection of that fine po- 
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litical poem of yours, committed^ by needless 
scruple, to purposed oblivion and actual fire. 
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Mr Saville. 

Scarborough, July 24, 1793. 

I BEJOiCE that your health continues to re- 
ceive the hoped advantages on that warm and 
smiling coast, whose sheltered seas sleep so se- 
renely. You have described its situation with 
such ingenious precision, that I seem myself to be 
there. 

Mrs Sykes, too feeble from her late illness to 
encounter the gay hurries of Scarborough, la- 
mented that I had pledged myself to the dear 
party which p^-eceded me there, contrary to my 
first preference of the quieter shore of Bridling- 
ton, whither herself and Miss Sykes would have 
accompanied me. My Calwich and Wellsburn 
friends leave this place on Monday next. That 
day seven-night I have appointed the Westella 
party to meet me there. 1 please myself with anti- 
cipating the delight I shall feel in their society. 
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Lady Lifford is a charming womtn, vefy til^ 
finely shaped, and graceful. Her eyes are beautir 
ful| her countenance modest, yet noble, with a 
smile of interesting promise as to mind, which 
promise, the gradual disclosures of growing ao 
quaintance more than fulfil. Of manners easy^ 
obliging, unassuming, she neither exacts respec^ 
nor seeks admiration, while her virtues and her 
talents inspire both. My Lord seems a wortfa]|^ 
and friendly character. It is not to you that I 
need describe Mrs Granville, whose personal graces 
are of a softer kind — ** woman, her pretty self ;^ 
while the soundest good sense, serene swi 
and amiable sensibility, engage the love and 
spect of all who know her, and form the hap* 
piness of his life, whose intelligent mind, gener- 
ous, hospitable temper, and manly openness of 
heart and manners, deserve the possession of a 
woman, whose price, as Solomon justly says, '* is 
far above rubies." 

I had promised to accompany these ladies to 
the ball last night, but was entirely incapacitated 
by a fatiguing walk in the morning down the long, 
steep, dirty streets of Scarborough, with their 
tainted gales of fishy fume. We went on board 
a large new ship, and I examined, for the first 
time, that important construction of huihan inge? 
nuity. Languid from such an exertion, I foun4 
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inyself obliged to renounce the ball; so I sat 
\vith Mr Dewes and Miss Delabere, who is also 
invalid, in their charming drawing-room, which^ 
from the highest part of the cliff, overlooks the 
sea. I felt a solemn pleasure in observing the 
evening shades gradually glooming its waters. 

Mr and Mrs Wingfield of Shrewsbury, with 
their son and two daughters, sweet engaging 
young women, have visited and shewn me the po- 
litest attention. 

Yes, I promise myself great pleasure in devot- 
ing a couple of houi^s tO' ah attentive eKaminatioit 
of York Cathedral on my way home ; that noblei 
that transcendent, that last result of Gothic skill* 
and sacerdotal magnificence. I will bear to hear 
you speak of our lovely cathedral as little, but' 
not as mean, in the comparison; as a pheasant 
to an eagle, as the river Dove to the Humber. 
Adio. 
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Rev. Dr Pare. 

Scarborough, July 9,7, 1795. 

Disease gloomed, and made long my wintry 
and vernal hours, since I had the honour and de- 
light of conversing with you in Warwickshire. 
Dr Darwin enjoined, that I should go to Buxtmi 
in June, pass some weeks there, and then travel 
onward to the North Coast, for the benefit of sea- 
bathing. Inexpressibly do I regret this watery dis- 
cipline, whose necessity has deprived me of the 
power to receive that highly gratifying visit from 
Dr Parr, the hope of which had been so precious. 

Travelling thus far to obtain the smiles of 
Hygeia, I am ordered to wait upon her naiads on 
the ocean brim, during a period of equal length 
with that on which I courted those who adminis- 
ter at her soft fountains in Derbyshire. Having 
promised to pause on my way home with some 
friends of my infancy and youth in Yorkshire, it 
must be the second week in September ere I can 
return to Lichfield. I fear your attention to your 
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pupils will not suffer me theu to enjoy that plea- 
sure of which this reluctant excursion has deprir- 
ed me. Surely you could not doubt my beii^ 
absent from Lichfield, when you waited in vain 
for an acknowledgment, so instantly due. May I 
I hope to see you during the Christmas recess i 
Whenever you shall again extend to me an expec* 
tation thus flattering, I will avoid every interfering 
scheme. 

My health is better than it was in the winter 
and spring, though I am still often indisposed. 
My obligations are perhaps more to the warmth 
of summer for this amendment, than to mv liba- 
tions from the * naiads, and immersion in their 
waves, than to the attractions and repulsions of 
stranger intercourse ; or even to the dearer society 
it has afforded me with long absent friends. When 
the spirit of youth has evaporated, fatigues are not 
easily recompensed to the languid, or broken habits 
to the stationary. Often, on this absence from our 
little city, do I look back with home-sick eyes, to 
my umbrageous retreat beneath its spires, espe- 
cially when the swart star glares. 

This gay and busy shore has considerable pic 
turesque beauty, as perhaps you are visually con- 
scious ; but I regret that its seas have slept since 
my arrival in mirror calmness, and would have 
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thanked the ruder winds to have lashed them into, 
sublimity. 

The pleasure of Mr Dewes'— of Mr and Mm 
Grenville's, and Miss. Delabere's society^ allured 
me hither from my purposed residence, oa the 
more retired coast of Bridlington, 9J0 miles from 
hence. Amiable Lord and Lady Lifford are of 
their party. My daily visits to them have consti^ 
tuted tlie chief, though not the sole social charm 
of this bustling scene ; yet alas ! it has been often 
darkened by concern, to see dear Mr Dewes so 
languid and out of health. We hope and trusty 
however, tha^t his complaints are not dangerous. • 

That interesting group leave Scarborough on 
Monday, and therefore I have promised to meet 
tny old friends of this country the ensuing week 
at Bridlington, if lodgings can be procured for U8 
there. ' • 

Do you not admire this second Judith, the young 

fair one of Normandy, who has slain the bloody 

dictator at Paris, without waiting for his intoxica- 

, tion, or his slumber, to give her courage for the 

blow ? , 

Adieu, dear and honoured Sir. — I dare assure 
myself, you rejoice that our political horizon is 
cleared of that lurid turbidity with which it scowl* 
ed when we met in Warwickshire. 
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To Mrs Short. 

Scarborough, July 29, 1793. 

It was only a few days since, and s^t this place, 
that I heard of the death of dear Mrs Stow*. 
How deeply your affectionate . heart has felt the 
pains of this separation, I know from experience, 
and I feel a keen sympathy with those pains, which 
can perhaps result alone from having felt them. 

The long cherished, die long beloved of your 
heart is no more. . She falls, ripe fruit, into the 
lap of our general mother,— but you will, I fear, 
perpetually regret her ; and I know, that though 
she gave you not birth, you will often often recal 
her image, and weep that the venerable form is 
now only with you in ideal presence. 

I fear also, that your deeply injured constitution 
will suffer yet farther from tliis event ; — but sweet 
is the consoling consciousness, so plenteously 
yours, of having, during many years, administered 
with unwearied care and tenderness, those coni<- 

* Mrs Short's mother-in-law,— S, 
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forts to her declining age, which not (miy cheered, 
but undoubtedly prolonged its date. 

I think and talk of you frequently, though our 
mutual avocations estrange our pens from each 
other — and never does your idea present itself to 
my mind, unaccompanied by the warmest wishes 
for the restoration of your health; — a blessii^ 
which would extend to the good of many, as well 
as to your own happiness — but your friend, Mr 
Barber, from whom I learnt last week your re- 
cent loss, could not feed the avidity of my spirit 
on that interesting theme. 

It is in pursuit of health that I have travelled 
thus far. The excursion has shown me some en^ 
gaging characters, amidst the much larger mass of 
folly, vanity, and pride, which are continually ex- 
hibiting their withering effect upon the social plea- 
sures. Some of the sweetest of those pleasures, 
tasted since I left home, arose from my renewed 
intercourse with the Westella family, unbeheld 
through so many years. I passed three delightful 
days on my way hither, where formerly many an 
animated week has, at different periods, speeded 
away. 

Miss Sykes is a very charming woman, elegant 
and graceful in her. form and address. By the 
best chosen studies, she has assiduously cultivated 
her naturally fine talents, and hei* benevolent vir- 
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tues have the most active energy. In her native 
village, she has established and supports two cha- 
rity schools, to which she constantly attends, like 
a ministering angel ; nor can anything exceed the 
sweetness of her filial duties and attentions to her 
admirable parents. I am sur6 you will be glad to 
hear that the fair and gentle girl, whom you used 
so kindly to pet and play with, during the time 
she was my pupil, is become so bright a pattern 
of female excellence. 

My long-valued friend, Mr !Dewes, is here with 
his brother and sister Granville ; but he is lamen- 
tably out of health, nor does his disease yield, as 
we hoped, to the effects of sea-air. My concern 
on this account has diminished the pleasures I 
should otherwise have enjoyed, in passing a part 
of every day since my arrival with him, and his in- 
finitely agreeable party. Ah ! Heaven restore Mr 
Dewes, and comfort you under the regrets of 
deprivation ! 
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Mr Savillb. 



Scarborough, Judy 99, 1793. 

This morning the dear party, vanishing froai 
the cliff, dissolved for me the magnetism of Scai^ 
borough. I passed almost the whole of yester- 
day with them. Mr Dewes, inquiring after you; 
most kindly bids me say, that he sincerely rejoices 
in the benefit your health has received from y<Nlr 
excursion to Weymouth. He does not think 
himself better ; but I trust he is mistaken. 01 
justly do you say, that we cannot afford to lose 
such men, so thinly sown in this thick-swarming 
world. 

That I am most truly glad of the renovated 
health you have imbibed on the ocean's edge, you 
surely will not doubt ; nor that I symp9thise with 
every good that is ordained you, with every joy 
that you feel. I praise you for resisting the sail- 
ing temptations, for not trusting the flattery of the 
bummer-seas, which has so often proved fatal 
where the security was no less apparent^. 

1 
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Wtieiiisirer die wi&d Mows from the «a8t at ibis 
pt^, however -cahnly k may breathe oil Bhofe, die 
CNBBi tnm fai^. All yesterday k had a large por- 
tion of the sublimity I had invoked. About a 
qoapter of tt mile down the right-hand ssmds, a 
smal] promontory jufs out ; upon ks topmost bmdt, 
about twendy yards high, tbe chalybeate sprkigs 
arise ; and fhere also a fort is Gonstmcted, with 
parapet walls^ to iiAiidk we asoend by dteps. At 
lngh'>wa!tery die sea encircles thid pix>mootorf, and 
larfves ks rocks. 

Last flighty irt «igfat o'dodc, as we walked upon 
the diffy we saw the wvfes of il sublimeiy agitat* 
ed sea "dashfng and liomiding up the sides of the 
folty their '<spray %hig over its parapets. The 
tide was then on the tm-n, and we were told; that^ 
IB about an hour; we might walk to the pronon- 
tory, by keeping close to tbe base of the rodcs, and 
attain die elevation before the waves had ceased 
to lash and clamiber up ks walls. Nobody but 
myself being mdined to yettturey I went home to 
imdi'essy resolved to taste, amidst the incumbeiit 
gloom of a very lowering night, a scene congeaiai 
to my taste fer the eternUe grades. Requesting 
'die stout arm tif Mr Dewes's servai|t, I began 
with him my sombre expe^Ktion. As I passed 
dong die sanA, the tide twice left its white suif 
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upon my feet ; and the vast curve of tlioee fierce 
waves, that burst down with deafening roar^acaree 
three yards from roe, sufliciently gratified my rage 
for the terrific. 

We found the lower steps of the fort iiiao- 
cessible, from the waters not havii^ yet receded 
from them; but, with some difficulty, climfaiBg 
behmd die rocks, I got upon a level with die 
sixth stepi and was thus enabled to ascend die 
eminence. By this time, the last gloom of llie 
night had fallen, and the white foam of die thun- 
dering waters made dieir '' darkness visible.*' It 
seemed scarce possible that an unconscious de- 
ment could wear such horrid appearances of living 
rage. Each billow seemed a voraginous mon* 
ster, as it came roaring on, and dashed itself 
against the repellii^ walls. The spray of each 
Basiling wave flew over my head, and wet me on 
its descent. The pealing waters, louder than 
thunder, made it impossible for me or the servant 
to hear each other speak. My own maid would 
not venture to accompany me on an expedition of 
such seeming peril. I stood at least half an hour 
on the wild promontory's top, almost totally en- 
circled by the dark and furious main. It was half 
piMt ten when I returned to Lord Lifford'% to 
take my leave of the party, and to acknowledge. 
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the infiaitely kind attentions with whidi thej had 
honoured me. 

We passed Thursday last in a beautiful, a richr 
ly umbrageous, and romantic dale, about seven 
miles from hence; the rival, in picturesque graces, 
of most which adorn the Peak of Derbyshire, 
with only one inferiority, its water. ,The Vale 
of Hackness boasts only a tolerably broad and 
gurgling brook, which presumptuously assumes 
tlie name of Darrent. Screened by overhanging 
alders, it winds through the bosom of the glens, 
and is scarce seen, except on its brink ; but^ from 
the hills which encircle them, we see the ocean, 
covered with ships, stretching over the magnifi- 
cent woods of Rainsford, that curtain the moim- 
tains with lavish luxuriance* 

Mr Dewes^ and Master and Miss Hewit^ the 
son and niece of Lord Lifford, and myself, w^it 
to Hackness in Lord Lifford's coach ; graceful 
and amiable Lady lifford, and Mr and Mrs 
Granville, on horseback. The village, '^ marked 
with a little spire,^ nesdes deep in the vale: 
near it a small fural inn, for the accommodation 
of the numerous parties which resort Arom Scai^ 
b<m>ugh, to. enjoy a scene of such striking eon* 
trast with the uncurtained beach, the monoto^ 
nous ocean, and the crowded town, whose red 
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suns. 

At this fedt ion mt iin^ m peat pkbty «iid 
'<x)ttfoit ; 6iir *6ggs mtd Imcoii, our cdM muWUt 
•Mid peaflfe> otir r^flst fo^^ and our goesebeir^ 
pie, fifcqoiriii^^ Mflufh fmm ^ ride, fend fireWolM 
IMibte lii the dufe ; Relish "viliith tdMotti fiiMtMift 
iflie Tiaiids off ^ pmnpOus board. 

We 'dratfk ti^ <M the 6faad>f brim 4df tii^ vtMriii 
ibM buddies Ibroo^ ^ rocky diiMmcS, wA H«iAi 
•its fi^uid notesy aMsts Ae waving aideiib and 'tel* 
i«r 'beMhes te l^Mpeiing die heats of tfie day. 

it was ^ iteene and a society to 'Moihe eVMy4lr- 
"iMft ^iflfconlciA ' of the hearty and^ as Afutoii naiy^ 
dt EAen, to '' dhface all sorrow Imt'destMek.'' 

I dine with the Wingfieid puhf ^to^day, and «e^ 
^OMnpany iieiti -to the bsH at night I went to 
Ae Friday assembly wMi iLady Lifford Mi Mis 
ISfanviHo. The {niesent farfiion of -bead-^dlesa, 
Wless 'tem{yered as it was by i^ 'band "Of taste en 
Lady LSSeriy Mrs Graif¥itley and Miss Wi^^ 
ttAif has ati imdobg itifluence upon yoUdi iand 
btfiMty. The iiSfdy L-*-^^ — ^ bad disposed theurbrair 
esaitftly %6 resefnMe the lank itrs%ht'locks of n -ine« 
diodiift parson, and wound it tound "with "seftmtfAmg 
they called 'tbrbati, -scarce resemUii^ ^he TuftMi 
head^ness, which is very graced, Had wlridi 
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l^ l^SofA'h Mn^ GranviU^V Mi Miift Win^- 
fi«ldi\ 98 J ob^ewed bdhwe m wy exc^i^jfia^ 
c}i4 f er}( much resemble ; Ih^ Lady L — ^-ms look- 
^ like dii^eaaed heada boim4 «p m towels* Tksy 
were; fi^trem^y uiy^t lo th^u? pecwQial attiao- 
tkms. Pe^p]^. who are of rank to kad tke iib- 
8bmi9, are either accoimlt^le for the fi|lse taate 
of luigracefu} mention,' or for fftwidlmg ao- 
fjiiiescmio^ ia following the bad laate p£ oikfra* 
Xiady Siii»aA 10 ^ely shaped, and 4ai\cea acouiater- 
ly ; bul Lador Gee^giana unitea to all tb? akiU 
and y/sufi^ty of itep^ the moat joyom^ md lihend 
grace of the head and arms. 

Wedrmdiayiy Jyhf 90* 

O ! Mr Wingfieldy calling nf^i^ me an bfHV 
ago, haa commiinicated ¥ery aflieting inliiiU^ 
gence, — the death of dearett Mrs Sedla^r, an- 
nounced in ^ Star oi to-iday. She waa de- 
plorably out of health at {hiatoDn-pafp^tudAy 
aiibjecl to b«bou8 aickneaa; but as these cenr 
plaints had been of two yea» date, aa fer intei*- 
vals of health were inspirited by a siaacat^ ^bat 
animated ev^cybo^, and evevy&ing, nobody 
seesoed to apprehend her life in daDgcr^ Ne?er 
knew I what it waa to love a |>eraoQ m. taideily, 
on so short an acquaintance ; indeed, never were 
manners more calculated to conciliate affection* 
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Fine sense, sweetness of temper, ingenuousness, 
degance of form, melody of voice, and die most 
1>enevolent desire of pleasing, combined to form 
dieir magic. She assured me at our parting of 
Iier true regard, and that, exacting to like, she 
found she loved me ; and then exacted my pro- 
mise of passing some time with her at Natchall, 
when I came into Nottinghamshire. Alas, this 
expanding friendship death blights in its first 
flower ; but, O ! her husband ! who loved her so 
fondly, as never to have passed one day's ab- 
sence, dwring a fourteen years wedlock, without 
writing to her! — ^how bitter will be his suffer- 
ings! — 

Mr Wingfield tells me more unwelcome news, 
but of trifling moment compared to this, — poor 
Oqptain Diamond has lost his prise, wrecked on 
ifae rocks of Falmouth. 

' Mrs Wingfield is highly interesting and ami- 
able ; and her daughters inherit their mother's 
mild virtues and graces ; but my thoughts, busy 
in recalimg Mrs Sedley's image, can dwell on no 
other dieme. 

' You will soon return to beauteous Lichfield. 
May you look on the spiral ladies of that valley 
with the eyes of health and gladness. — ^Adieu. 
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1 

Mrs Mompessan. 

Bridlington Quay, Yorkshire, August \5, 1793. 

That you have been so ill, dear friend, I am 
sonry, but comforted that, writing ki a state of coo- 
valesoence, your disease is amongst the number of 
past evils, for which concern rises in our- boson, 
** shorn of its stings/' 

This long excursion has afforded me many plear 
sures, besides having, as I hope, contributed to 
the restoration of my health. At Buxton, I form- 
ed a friendship with excellent Mrs Sedley, whidi 
the resistless dbi^ppinter of human wishes hm 
most unexpectedly nipt in its first interesting ex- 
pannoB. — On my road to the North coast, after 
travelling through long tracks of brown and thistly 
sterility, scenes of the highest and most ornament- 
ed cultivation rose to my eye, on the banks of the 
majestic Humber, which is thore several miles 
broad; and it seemed a drive of several miles 
through a gay garden, the pleasure^rounds of 
each el^ant and thick-sown villa expending from 
one to anodier. I dined with my dear and old 
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friend Mrs Collinsy whose virtues glow, and whose 
intellectual lights bum brightly as your own, in 
despite of the snows which time has • shed upon 
your mutual foreheadb. 

In the evening, I proceeded where, four miles 
farther, the known woods and lalms of Westella, 
haunts of my youth, adorn the banks of that flood 
of liquid silver, whidi rolls in thteii* View. I viras 
feceived with cmimatod aiid cordial welcome ; its 
glow seemed proporttened to the length of our 
separttioD. My valued friends were becoBM ve^ 
neiabliii. with the children of those sons playing 
round their knees, who were themselves scarce 
more than children on my last visit to that dear 
scene. It is on retiA*ning to a place, after a very 
loBg absence, that we scarcdiy credit our eyes, 
wbcto they show us n new geaevatioli rising up 
M the interim. The intervening space is aiinihH 
lated, by the strong impression we retain of the 
livit^ objects we had left there, and by the same- 
ness of the local ones* 

I fowid good and generous Mrd Sykes slowly 
recovering from a dangerous and long illness, and 
berengagii^ and accomplished daughter feeble 
and langiftid^ by the long pressure of filial anxieties 
and exertions, upon a very delicate constitntion. 
They obligingly c^ered to accompany me to Brid- 
lington, but were too unwell to encoimter the 



ipompaBy iHidbiuriie» of Scarboreugh. My pn>* 
mise to Mr Dewes i|»taarferingy we agreed^ tbal if 
iieaad fais-partj left that coast before ttrjr ^^^''^^^^ 
dJBcijjJiiic was pepforaie^ aa 1o (kuratiotty. I shodM 
complete it ou tbia leas splendid shore, where 
tbe)( agreed to meet me. 

My eighteen days residence, and nine iaunetv 
sions oo the more picturesque and gayer stiaai^ 
sigreed with my health* Right pleasantly would 
those days have passed, but for the concern I felt^ 
that Mr Dewes received not the h.oped-for beee^t 
from Bea-eir. I apent my time at Scai^rough 
almoat wholly with that agreeable parly which 
had allured me ihither. Mr Dewea' cUsappoin^* 
meot shortening their sti^, 1 foupd, on their depai- 
ture, that the chief pleasures of the sqspe bad ?»» 
loshed^ — so hitJ^r I came on thp 5th instaMt, 
Mr and Mrs Sykes having arrived a. few Immiiw 
before me. Two agreeaUiB young ladies of ^ their 
intimacy, Mias Homers of HuU, joined us the en* 
suing day. Thus are we a party of five in tb^ 
same lodgii^s, and on the edge of die vast GermM 
Ocean ; we inhale its saline gales, and hope they 
wm be salubrious. As yet I have only been able 
to bathe twice, so angrily turbulent have I foaml 
ma mere. A boarded pier, one hundred and 
twenty yards in lei^lb, and on which lano 
people i](idy walk abreast, juts out into her bofotn. 
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not fifty pac«s from ub, and balancee all the other 
miperiorities of Scarborough. The sea-sands are 
always either too wet or too heavy for comfort- 
able walkings— -btit this pier forms an admirable 
public walk. There all the company of the place 
resorti — and there the ocean gales rise on all sides 
around us^ freely as we could taste them in a boat. 
Here we walk or sit, very often in the day, fre- 
quently when the huge billows are raging and 
lashing the pier on every side. 

Several families of consequence are at this 
place, with whom^ being known to Mrs Sykes, * 
we exchange morning visits, fn .the evenii^s I 
generally read aloud, while the rest work. 

Pretty Mrs John Gisbon is of the number, 
with her boyish-looking, but highly intelligent hus- 
band. They were so good to take me yesterday 
in their coach an airing on the edges of the cliffs. 
<'*— The finest and mildest sun, shed his brilliants in 
the mighty waters, on which all the winds lay 
asleep. When, the horses turned homewards, we 
descended to the sands, and observed the pretty 
grey and white seagulls taking their noon-meal 
of shrimps on the edges of the waves, that but 
just purled up the shore. The vast sea was of 
a bright blueish-^een, verifying Ossian*s descrip- 
tion, when he says, '' the blue waves of UUin rol- 
led in light" 



* 
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Biatf O ! die delusive smiles of that capricious 
element ! In the afternoon^ the wind rising and 
blowing east, the billows began to chafe and 
foam. Their rage increased as the evening came 
on, and then it was that '^ the waters grew dark 
as they rose/' It was the spring-tides, aqd they 
surged to the shore with a prodigious and tufbu- 
lent flood, v 

Mr Daniel Sykes joined our party, since I be- 
gan ibis letter some days ago, by engagements 
prevented from finishing it sooner. This young 
gentleman and myself have not met since hi^ 
school-days. In die beauty of his face, and the 
polish of his address, he rises, to my observation, 
the flower of the Westella house. All its sons 
have merit, one of them has genius and wit, but 
he only has th6 graces ; nor exist they alone, or 
with a frivolous mind, but are the fascinating 
ornaments of distinguished talents and generous 
worth. 

So die bloody Marat is Allien by female hero- 
ism, and the Generals Custine and Miranda are 
condemned, vnth the legislator Brissot! Thus- 
it is, that the godless and lawless republic, like 
Sin, makes the wages of his servants death. Adieu. 
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Rkv» Db Pabb. 

BridKngtan, Jugtist 17> 1793« 

Tee last letter with which you Ikwoiire^^ me^ 
arrived % few days before I left Scarhpreugfe^ 
The rapid course of the inten^eaing periiMi^ «mI 
those eogvosaiBg engageaneiils which gave it wioga,, 
have heen vegretted^ because they prevented mj 
earlier acknowledgments of your obliging at- 
tention. 

Alas ! I have no good news to tell you of our 
highly intelligent and excellent friend, Mr Dewes. 
The patriot pleasure which he fdt from the sur- 
render of Valenciennes to the British arms and 
their allies by those of the lawless and godteas 
republic, could not exterminate die aad disease 
which preys upon his frame. Not thinking him- 
self better for his residence on tshe gay c^^ nor 
for its saline breezes, he shortened his stay, and ia 
now at Calwich. His letter to me from that 
place, contains a mournful presentiment concern- 
ing the event of his disease, which pained my very 
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hestrt. My best hope is, that the depression on 
his sprints magnifies his clanger ; but he seems very 
ill. 

When you favomr me, with your company at 
Lichfield, you will meet with iittie of the provo- 
cation yon apiprehend from its stalled divinities. 
I think they would shun you for a double reason : 
your abiHties, mhidh they would fear, — ^yonr poli- 
tics, which they would hate ; — or, if they abstained 
from what must prove mMh a suicide on the plea- 
sures of the ingenious and ingenuous, diey would 
at least decline lentering the political Ksts with ^ 
/omriditbie 'an x>pponent. 

We Lidifieldians are at present, it is true, very 
unanimous in our orthodoxy and in our loyalty. 
The distinctions of whig and tory, that onoe, and 
long bred nmdi ill blood amongst us, have lost 
dieir force during the elapse cf many years ; and, 
in these ]p)eitious times, whicSi have so clealiy shown 
the misdnefs of plauKMe theories, ihey are to- 
tally dissolved. One common sentiment pervades 
our bosoms, which have, perhaps, not perfect cbh- 
genisdity on other themes. We feel grateful for 
the' protection, A^eedom, and comfort we enjoy 
benestdi the itiflnence df a constitution, which has 
given to our licile inland sucfh migbty consequence 
in the cotisidersftion of Europe through a cen- 
luty's cOnrsc ; whatever of 'human, and therefore 
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inevitable imperfection^ may he found in its con- 
struction by those Utopian searchers^ who call 
themselves philosophers^ and who would b^^uile 
us from our safe-holds by visionary plans of un- 
attainable excellence. 

I was bom and educated in whiggism, if Mr 
Dewes was not. I have never forsaken its prin- 
ciples. In my infancy and youth, the discontent- 
ed and factious were called tories. They abused 
government^ and styled it corrupt on account of 
its changed form from kingly despotism to ba- 
lanced influence. The discontented and factious 
of these days call themselves Whigs, and abuse 
government because it has not that complete 
purity, ill suited to the vices of mankind, bestow- 
ing upon the quiet and the grateful the title of 
Tories ; but when, some forty years back, they 
assigned to such the name of Whigs, and avowed 
their detestation of the English Revolution, our 
constitution was essentially all it is now. Tests 
and septennial parliaments, their present reproba* . 
tion, existed then. 

Beautiful edifices of polity are raised by men 
of dazzling abilities, assuming the title of philoso- 
phers. But, to render them safe on experiment, 
as they are plausible in theory, mankind must have 
been created, not as they are, mulish, selfish, and 
malevolent, but ductile, disinterested^ and kind. 
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Thus these fair and promising edifices, being built 
on sandy foundations, fall, on trial, into an heap 
of shapeless ruins, and, in that fall, overwhelm 
freedom, security^ subordination, mercy, and 
piety ; as the example of France evinces. 

If to be a philosopher is> as I understand it to 
be, a lover of wisdom ; if to be a patriot is to be 
a lover of the country we inhabit, to be zealous 
for her interests, and tenacious of her glory, then 
the most ^norant amongst the contented and the 
grateful, have more real claim to those appella- 
tions than the daring innovators who, with the 
dreadful example before their eyes, seek to lift the 
flood-gates of a torrent which they know they 
have no power to bank up again* 

So the regicides are renewing their bloody 
work, and exciting new detestation, which, I trust, 
will edge, with yet more resistless force, the swords 
of chastising justice. 

You received my last letter, directed to Hop<* 
ton, where your visit would diffuse the glow of 
social and intellectual pleasures. When you ho* 
nour my house, you will not find the luxuries of 
Hopton, but all the cordiality of its welcome. — 
Adieu! • 
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Mr Saville* 



Bridlington, Monday, Jug. 19, 1793. 

Amipst the pleasures your ingeiiious letter of 
the IQth instant gives me, I perceive, widi regret, 
that you think the recovery « of a sufficient Segree 
of health to resume your musical engaq^ments 
improbable. Alas ! I hoped that brighter pros- 
pects had arisen to you from the placid botom of 
the Weymouth ocean. 

I grieve to say, that Mr Dewes still remains 
very ill ; and that tlie storm of Saturday night was 
fatal to two ships, one on the Scarborough coast^ 
and one on this. The tide of the ensuing morn- 
ing brought one floating mangled corse to the 
beach. Yesterday the sun shone clear and bright, 
but the wind was north-east, and blew keenly, and 
the tempest of the night had left the sea in tu- 
mult. At tweflve we went out an airing in Mr 
Gisbon's coach. On our return, at two, it was 
high-water, and Mr Gisbon ran to inform us that 
the ocean had, in our absence, arisen to the 
grandest-possible height, short of those dire storms 
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that scatter death and ruin from their wings. 
The latter part of the pier^ that which juts far- 
thest into the deep> was perfectly dry ; but^ in 
pasMDg over the front part, by the beach, I was 
covered and wet with the descent of that spray 
which the thundering billows, that almost stun- 
ned me as I proceeded, had thrown up, at least 
ten yards above the floor of the pier. With the 
explosion of cannon, they burst on all sides upon 
the rocks, and hurled their showers of silver an 
unimaginable height, to the winds which had en- 
n^ed them. Many of them, repelled by the rocks, 
turned, in pyramidal columns, upon their furious 
suCdesiors, dashing into their bosoms with tre* 
mendous roar, smoking clouds of snowy foam fly- 
ing up in the conflict. Conflagration only, whep 
h is of resistless force, can give to the terrible 
graces such prodigious animation. Never, in my 
sights were the dreadful and the beautiful so 
blended, for the sun shone full upon die vast and 
turbid billows, and upon the silvery shower they 
Atfew up. Above twenty ships stood out to sea 
a few miles from us^ pmned to the bottom of the 
tumultuous ocean ; upright and still they stood, 
in motionksB dread of being blown froni dieir 
anchors. 

VOL. III. V 
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Tuesday Night. 

This morning we went| a large party ^ — Mr 
bon's coach^ Mrs Sykes' chaise, and Mr R. Sykeis' 
phaeton, — to see the contrast of a sweet sequester- 
ed umbrageous glen, where Lady Strictland has 
erected a &rm-house and a dairy-house in the Dutch 
style. A brook intersects the circular meadow, 
and flows around the buildings, resembling the 
dikes 6f Holland, with Dutch bridges 'over k. 
The whole scene is said to be completely Belgic, 
and, as such, is a curious spectacle to -English 
eyes. You would be charmed with the cool and 
fragrant cleanliness of the dairy, and with the rect' 
breast asylum. Poetic inscriptions, beautifully 
simple, deprecate, at the shady entrance, school* 
boy depredations for the first, — and for the second^ 
invite the golden-bosomed songsters to what is 
justly called " their peaceful happy home." 

I am just returned from the pier, which has 
shown this capricious and formidable element in 
an appearance, by me, as yet, unbeheld, however 
common. Upon its gently curling waves, the 
moon looks from her blue and cloudless vault in 
full brightness. Her reflection makes a pool of 
milky-light upon the sea beneath, on the edge of 
the horizon ; frpm whence a zig-zag train of bril- 
liants, of the apparent breadth of twenty yards, 
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glitters across the ocean, to the very foot of the 
pier on which we stand. 

'^ Thns lovely, on ber watery throne, 
Sblnes the &ur arbitress of floods.*' 

Adio ! 
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Mbs Gbanville. 

Lichfield, Sept. 6, 1 793. 

Yov are by this time arrived at Wellsburn, my 
dear Mrs Granville. I requested from you a 
line of information, if any favourable symptom 
appeared in the health of one of the best and most 
esteemed of men. I said I would interpret your 
silence as a negative upon hopes so precious to 
me ; but my heart is too much in the subject, my 
anxiety too painful, to avoid soliciting informa- 
tion how he bore his journey, and how you found 
him on your arrival. 

An ingenious medical gentleman here assures 
me, that a patient of his, equally a valetudinarian 
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through life^ and in no renpoct more itUetie Amp 
your brother, has been a considerabie ttme aflUd- 
ed with the same complaint ; that his pains hai^ 
been relieved by daily applications of ihib surgical 
kind, which are not tormenting ; that die dSsease, 
though an oppressive one, is not of ine^ntaUe ten- 
dency to shorten existence;* that if the stiffihrer, 
like his friend, is too feeble to bear those powerful 
medicines which might effect a cure^ the distemper 
may yet be assuaged, as to its consequences, by 
art and care. God grant that dear Mr Dewes 
may find them effectual to procure a tolerable de- 
gree of comfort! such as shall still leave life de- 
sirable on balanced cotisid^rations; — his intellec- 
tual pleasures ; the habitual exercise of his bene- 
volence ;7— the proofs ie will receive of that af- 
fisction which his virtues have inspired, and his ta- 
lents augmented in the breasts of all ht lo^es, op- 
posed to the pressure of some degree of bodily 
pain and periodical uneasiness. If the disorder 
can, as I trust it will, be thus softened, he muit 
permit us ardently to wish that we may not pre- 
maturely lose the happiness of his society^ Aor bis 
general contemporaries the benefit of an example, 
more excellent than they will readily find supplied, 
when the light of his spirit shall be extinguish^ 
in our sphere. 

I say nothing to you about the mudc at Derby. 
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Sooiewhat it miglU sooth, but could not delight 
hearts oppressed by sympathetic pain. O ! that 
jou may bring less apprehensive sensibilities a 
few weeks hence ; and, by the side of our beloved 
invalid^ honour my habitation, and listen to the 
services and anthems of our little cathedral, where 
diey are perforinod so vvcU. 

I did not quit your Arcadian scenes at ''^ Crystal 
Calwich till near an hour after they had lost their 
kind proprietors. In the clearer light of mom- 
ii^, my eye was attracted, and my attention as 
mudi engrossed, as in my then frame of mind it 
could be, by the fine pictures in the drawing 
room, indistinctly seeii the preceding evening. 
With many a si^ I left the lovely precincts, hop- 
ing to revisit tbem in happier hours. 

Do you think I shall be permitted to take a 
copy of J)r Parr's last adpiirable letter to Mr 
J)ewe8 on his .present illness ? The Doctor's fine 
imaginatioo, ihis discriminating powers, and for- 
cible eloqueQcei could not be better employed than 
i^ eulogy, just to its object, and honourable to 
himself; 

Adi^! dear and ever amiable MrssGranvil^ 



* So caUed by the author from that clear and esq^Nuuive 
lake, on the green margin of which stands Mr Gianvillc^s 
beautifid seat, near A&booiii, in Derbyshire^— )9. 
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and believe me, with still aiigmeoted vegutl, your 
ever obliged friend and servant. 



esse 
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MrbT- 



Uchfidd, Sept. 10, 1793. 

Long silences, mutual, diougfa invcdmituy, 
will result from connections and correspondeiKMs 
unavoidably increasing as life lengthens, wtiile the 
decay of health, and the ebb of spirits, render us 
more and more incompetent to the accumulated 
toil of the pen. 

I grieve to find that you still contimie to Jan- 
guish in the almost constant deprivation of life's 
first blessing ; and it surprises me that your .con- 
stitution should be so fruitful amidst its habitual 
weakness. May your children repay you, by 
their duty and welfare, for the pain of bearing, 
and the fatigue of nursing them ! — and abo for 
the more corrosive pains of mind, which * Mr 



* AAer having convinced Mrs T, of the truth of 
principles, though slic had been educated in those of tlie 
church, he abjured them for Qoakerism. — S. 
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T— -'s veeriDg-piety, and consequent inquietudci 
must cost you. 

Last week restored me to my iiome, from a 
three months excursion, in better health than I 
left it. My time of absence was divided between 
Buxton, Scarborough, and Bridlington Quay. 
At the two former, some pleasing, intelligent, and 
amiable people emerged to my attention from 
that mass of ostentation, ignorance, and folly, 
which encumbers these v celebrated and crowded 
public places. More equal, rational, and social 
iutercdurse prevails at the latter ; and but for the 
interesting friendship of a large and charming 
party, which I joined at Scarborough, I should 
infinitely have preferred Bridlington. 

On. my return home I passed through York, 
and heard choral service in the noblest cathedral 
in the world ; at least in my estimation, who pre- 
fer, in religious edifices, the Gothic to the Gre- 
cian style of architecture. The curious luxu- 
riance of the chiseled . ornaments in the noble 
choir, and in those magnificent aisles ; their fair 
proportion; their majestic amplitude; the chastis- 
ed, the glooming, the awful light, shed through 
their ^' storied windows/' afforded the utmost 
gratification to my eye^ and almost annihilated, on 
my imagination, the sprdce elegance of our dear 
new-tricked cathedral, and its obtrusive lights : 
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contemporary with its author^ does not attack 
the originality of Mailet's claim to it^ but merely 
display's fais own and bis dead dunce's beetleism 
to those pathetic graces with which it has charm- 
ed die public so long. You remember I answer- 
ed these strictures in the magazine for the ensuing 
March. 

I am afraid you are mistaken in the supposed 
honour and honesty of Griffith ; and that the general 
tenor of his conduct warrants a less generous mo- 
tive for his refusing five hundred pounds for per- 
mission that the bookseller should affix the name 
of Sterne to an imitative work of his. It is more 
probable that he was withheld by reluctance to 
resign the glory of having written with a consider- 
able portion of Sternean spirit^ rather than by 
conscientious scruple. 

Griffith and his wife did not live together dur- 
ing several years prior to his death. Have you 
forgetten an event of which the public .prints of 
the day were so full ? His seduction of a girl of 
fortune and consequence, in his grand climacteric, 
and her elopement with him ? I have always un- 
derstood that he lived with that fair unfortunate 
the remainder of his days. Thus ended the boast- 
ed attachment of Henry and Frances, whose pub- 
lished letters were so much admired. 

There is little reason to suppose, that regret for 
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the loss of thia faithless husband ^ortened Mrs 
Griffith's days. Indeed she survived him several 
years. 

1 had once a week's personal acquaintance 
with them. About the year 1776^ they were in 
Lichfield, on a visit to Colonel GrifSth^ then 
quartered here. With Henry I afterwards corre- 
sponded. He used to call me Frances the second. 
I smUed at his groundless vanity in giving me that 
title. I could not acquire the feelings of friend- 
ship towards him, and scorned to profess them, 
though we used to write to each other with gay 
familiarity. I thought I distinctly perceived a li- 
bertine imagination, inestimable always, and 
nauseous in an ugly fellow, that wore a wig, who 
was covered with snuff, and apparently past middle 
life. It did not seem conceivable to me, that 
he should ever have possessed an exterior natu- 
rally capable of exciting that impassioned fond- 
ness, which glows through the Emma-like letters of 
the real Frances, before she became his wife. 
Judge then, what must be my astonishment to find 
him seducing, some years after, youth and beauty to 
sacrifice principle and fame, and all the fair pros- 
pects of affluence, that she might live in lus wither- 
ed arms ! 

Ah, poor Miss Williams! encircled with anar 
tion of blood-hounds, from whom she dares not 
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attempt to escape ! There can be no doubt .of tb» 
detestation which a mind like ber's must itA.vi 
the king's murder^ and of all the other massacretrr-- 
but she must deplore and detest these events in 
guarded silence ;-^the least murmur of disapprobsr 
tion would probably be fata) to her life* Sp enda 
the boasted liberty of France ! I am hqyi^py thftt 
my letter to her, in the Gentleman's MagasHO^ for 
last February, pleased you. 

Remember me to Mr T — ^-^ with kindoeas^ 
and assure yourself of my unabated regard. 
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Ret. Richakd Sykes. 

Lichfield, Oct. I, 1793. 

A LETTER so ingenious, so interesting, so ani- 
mated, and from a friend long valued, cpuld^not 
but be welcome to me ;— such letters c^imot^^r- 
rive too often, on the indulgent terms you [i^qpQse ; 
but I an^, from the accumulation (>f my.epistQl^iy 
connections, ruined for a correspondent, sinoe .it ia 
impossible for me .to wnite to any iqdiyidual.^iore 
than once in four or five .month«*-rand vil^t |a i^\ic^ 
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adldoohieflB worfh as. intercourse i Already is ifijr 
health perceivably impaired by this employment ; 
yet I write scarce any thing but letters^ and I am 
reluctantly obliged to decline very flattering pro- 
posids of correspondence from new acquaintance, 
even of the most allurii^ talents, and the most 
engaging virtues. 

Those advantages which' you too generously 
impute to me, and term them obligations, are per- 
haps chiefly ideal ; yet, having always believed die 
warm, the natural illusions of the youthful heart 
its best preservation against the destructive taint 
of indiscriminate and dispassionate sensuality^if in* 
deed your piartial opinion df me gave that mo^ 
#efided bias to your thoughts, youf manners, and 
yodf character,*-^! will vefitture to indulge the Hr 
greeable idea, that those faourd, which, in your 
'^ ambigu6us yeard," we pB!daed together, v(r^« 
to yOu rather of tiuSpieiotis, than of baneful in- 
fluence. 

I esteem yoii for acknowledgi^, that the poig^ 
nance cff your f^eliiigs, and your poetic taste, bk¥6 
b^eu tourtes of delight It has e^er appeared to 
me false and unthankfiil retrospect, that retbetti' 
h6ts only the pitins v?itfa which Uftture pcL^k our 
hjg Wrought pl«asutt$s; Adt leprdSeiits seilsHbi^ 
lity as an evil, and envies the sullen rest of stoi- 
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cism. ^' Far be from ine, and from my firieocbf 
such frigid philosophy ! 



-<< With an alterM brow. 



Lours the iiUsc world, and the fine sphrit grieves. 
No more the morning-beams of hope illome 
The ftded scene. Then to ourselves we say. 
Come, bright imagination, come ! resume 
Thy orient lamp— with recompensing ray. 
Shine on the mind — and pierce its gathering gioom^ 
With all the fires of mtellectnal day.'* 

You speak to me of your native impetuosity, 
and lament it as a fault. A fault, when too much 
indulged, it certainly must be. With you and me^ 
that temperament is mutual, and it is real wisdom, 
and an owed duty to check its excesses ; — ^but let 
us not idly regret its inherence in our minds, since 
Rousseau has justly said — ^^ It is that heat from 
which light is inseparable.'* Without it, my dear- 
est father's endeavours would have been fruitless 
to inspire you with a taste for that * poet> who 
has but two equals in the world — for I can never 
believe Virgil, on any ground of equality, as a su- 
blime original poet, with Homer, Shakespeare, and 
Milton. 

You are ingenuous in acknowledging the errors 
of your temper; but there are some things which 

« MUtoD. 
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we are glad to conceal and gloss over to ourselves ; 
— ^and we often shelter our indolence under com- 
plaints of our nature. Ah ! Richard^ — for you 
must allow me the habits of former days — ^yoi^r 
epitaph^ which turns the other side of the medal, 
convinces me^ that you have *^ hid ten talents un- 
der a napkin/' or your writings would have enrich- 
ed the fanes of the British muses. It appears to 
me a lovely little specimen of poetic talents. 

I think with you^ that Miss F. Cayley's genius 
is considerable^ while the native elegance of her 
taste leaves^ respecting the few verses I have seen 
of hers, young as she is^ little employment for cri- 
ticism. This age teems with poetic genius^ but 
Johnson's lives of the Poets^ where wit makes en- 
vious detraction appear just judgment, has, by in- 
spiring a general contempt for that species of 
writing, destroyed poetic taste. Their admirers 
forget, that the very Johnson, who in them speaks 
so disdainfully of many of our most justly admir- 
ed bards, has pronounced, in his Rasselas, that to 
write poetry well, is the highest attainment of the 
human understanding. . 

The art and the artists are now fallen on evil 
days, and amidst minds, whose owlish darkness to 
its lustres is avowed and gloried in. Your cli- 
mate is not, in that respect, more Bceotian than 
ours, or than most others. Few, who are not 
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capable of writing poetiy, take pleMUte in its pei^ 
uaal or recitation ;^'-«nd amongM tiiose who do 
mite yerse^ the jealousy of riyal talents too oft&a 
produces that depreciating spirit^ which betraj8>ilf 
its in^nerous and short-dighted ppKcj, the cdm- 
mon cause. 

The apathy of those who do not themseltea 
pos8ei(ft the gift, or have neglected its ctdtivationj 
is, in fdl but fools, as unnatural as it is stupid*— 
for poetry is unquestionably the language of na- 
ture ; and, as such, ought to interest and impress, 
where it may not be able to inspire. Our very 
peasants show tiiat the seeds of poetty exist in 
the rude soil of their minds. Awaken their pas-* 
sions dt, excite their wonder, and you will often 
hear tb^m speaking in metaphor, which is the 
poetic essence. Measure and rhyme are not es- 
#6ntials, they are only its dress. Will the day be 
fine, after this mi^ morning ? said I to a labourer 
in the Peak. Ay, Madam, replied he, the old 
mountain is pulling off his nightcap. 

When we inquired of the sailors^ who were 
getting a wreck to shore, in Filey-Bay, if the sea 
hard been uncommonly violent that unfortunate 
night { iiistead of a simple affirmative, one of them 
exclaittied, ^* It rolled mountains." 

When I aisked the po^tilion> who drove me to 
Scarborough, apd^ho, I found, had b^en a seaman^ 
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whether they were not all very happy to see the 
coast after a long voyage i None but a sailor^ 
said he^ knows the comfort of spying the first 
glooming of the land. 

I am convinced that the poetic talent i§ ^ bles- 
sing to its possessor^ and that to cultivate it habi- 
tually, is an incessant source of delights Since 
you do me the honour^ on Miss F, Cayley's ac- 
count^ of consultinjg me on the best means of cul- 
tivation^ I advise our young friend to get by heart, 
at every leisure interval when she reads or walks 
alone^ a poition of poetic writing from our best 
authors, observing what are those life-strokes 
which bring its pictures to our eye, and what the 
arrangement of those accents which give smooth- 
ness, and of those which energize the numbers : 
that the iambics give perfect melody, while the 
trochaics gain in spirit and picturesque effect, 
what they may lose in smoothness — and that to 
use them both, in judicious variation, completes 
the perfection of verse, whether blank or in riiyme. 
If she is not familiar with these technical terms, 
you will explain them to her. Here are four, 
beautiful lines, which are all pure iambics : 

<< These head the troops that rodty Aolis yieldv. 
And £teoo*s hills, and Hyrie^s wateiy fields, 

VOL, III. X 
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Wb^r^ I^thoPy Paalis, Cyparugq^p stood. 

And fair lilaea, views the ri.«ing flood.** — Popii'8 Homer, 

Lines wbere the trochaic accent chiefly prevail 



*^ Gnomes, how yon gaz'd, when from her wounded side. 

Now, wbere the sooth sea lolls its waste of tide, 

Jtosfe, on swift wheels, the moon*s refulgent car. 

Circling the solar orb, a sister star, 

Dimpled with vales, with shinidg hills emboss*d, 

Rolling round earth, her airless realms of frost." — Dwrwm. 

The above lines commence with that accent ; in 
the ensiling ones, it prevails wholly : 



<^ Ruin seize thee, ruthless king ; 
Helm nor hauberk's twisted mail. 



*i 



The ear will better bear the long continuance of 
the iambic accent, unmixed with the trochaic, es- 
pecially in the ten-feet couplet, than the lavish 
prevalence of that more animated emphasis. Per* 
haps Darwin's versification is too profuse of the 
latter. Dryden uses it too seldom. Pope seems 
to me to have been more judicious in the applica- 
tion of troch^ics than Dryden in his abstinence^ — 
than Darwin in his plenitude. 

Miss Cay ley will observe, that frequently to 
begin a line, and frequently to close one with a 
verb-active, gives impressive strength to versifi* 
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cation. She will feel, too, die awakening power 
of the apostrophe and of the interrogatory style, 
together with the grandeur of the imperative. Al- 
so, the superiority which refe>ults from giving a 
passage rather in the present than in the past 
tense. Dryden was not sufficiently aware of 
this superiority ; Pope knew it well* We may 
sometimes, not unhappily, slide from the past in- 
to the present tense in the same passage, but the 
reverse never. 

She will remark, that pleasing effects are often 
produced by judicious discords in poetry, as well 
as in music — such as varying the measure, at in- 
tervals, by two syllables that ^ould have equal 
emphasis, and which may be placed in any part 
of the line — instance : 

What green cliff blossoms o'er thy place of rest. 
And roams the gaant \rolf o'er the dreary plain. 

A, Seicard, 

" "What time the grey-fly winds her sultry horn.'* ' 

« Together both ere tlie high lawns appearM.** — MUton, 

" Shidi scorn thy pale shrine glimmering near/' — Colling, 

And she will feel the frequent happiness of tran- 
sposition ; which, however, should not be used 
wantonly, and only where it may produce some 
picturesque or impressive effect. Darwin says, 



/ 
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** Lewd o^ar her wliirling flood Charybdis roan.** 

Avoiding the tnuqsposition, the line had been 1^^ 
animated : 

<' 0*er ivhiriing floods Cluu7bdi8 loudly roars.** 

Suffer me to point out one great essleutial to- 
wards acquiring facility in composition^ viz. the 
writmg alternately in different measures^ and in 
great variety of measure. Self-set tasks of this 
sort are very useful. Choose either the eight or 
ten feet couplet, or the elegiac, the sonnet, or 
one of the various forms of the lyric, for the 
vehicle of ideas, v^hich, on arising in the mind, 
seem capable of appearing to advantage m the 
poetic dress. Lay a fine ' poem in the chosen 
measure on your table ; read it over aloud ; en- 
deavour to catch its spirit ; observe its pauses and 
general construction. Thus, a young poet should 
compose as a student in pfiinting paints, from the 
best models, not with servile minuteness, but with 
generous emulation and critical attention. 

How feur I am qualified to give these instruc- 
tions may be very questionable ; but these are the 
habits by which I cultivated my own little poetic 
stock. If th^ harvest has been tolerably compe- 
tent, it is to them that I am indebted for the 
produce* Dr Darwin tells people he never read 
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or studied poetry. The assertion is demonstra- 
bly affected and untrue^ /rom the artful accuracy 
and studied resplendence of his style; and I know, 
that through all the years he lived at Lichfield^ 
he was in the habit of amusing a great part of his 
leisure hours by the most sedulous study of this 
exalted science^ and by very critical attention to 
the poetic writing of others. 

If Shakespeare's talents were the miracles of 
uncultured intuition, we feel^ that neither Mil- 
ton's, Pope's, Akenside's, Gray's, or Darwin's were 
such, but that poetic investigation, and long fa- 
miliarity with the best writers in that line, co- 
operated to produce their excellence. What fol- 
ly, then, of the wise> is a disingenuousness so 
glaring! 

I hope your Masonic week at Westella proved 
pleasanter than such periods have generally prov- 
ed with that proud miser of his intellectual 
wealth. Your application of the adversity-pas 
sage in Shakespeare to him, is one of the happiest 
I have known. It comes within Johnson's defi- 
nition of wit, or, perhaps, he would more prgper- 
ly have termed it genius : '* The bringing those 
things together, between which there is no natu- 
ral relationship, but of which, when brought into 
contact, every one perceives the fitness." I give 
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die meaningy hot tbe words of the passage, which 
bave escaped my memory; 

1 wrote to Mr Hayky lately. My letter con- 
tained a jocular passage to the following effect : 
" One of my Yorkshire friends^ a gentleman of 
considerable talents, conversing twice this sum- 
mer, at Derby, with Mrs Hayley, returned to us 
on the coast, enchanted with her wit and spirit. 
He thinks it impossible the effervescing cordial 
should ever cloy. If you could contrive to make 
his wife, who is a very fine woman, elope with 
you, there might be a double divorce, and he 
would certainly marry Mrs Hayley. Pray, if 
the Hymeneal chain has galled you a little, would 
not that be a much pleasanter way of dissolving 
it, than that it should be broken by the dark hand 
of the shapeless despot ?'* Now, if there were 
an atom of seriousness in all this, what admirable 
morality it would be ! I have not yet answered 
the letter you were so good to bring me from Mrs 
Hayley. JVhen I do, she shall certainly know 
how high she stands in your esteem. 

My health is not at Lichfield what it was on 
the coast. I begin to fear the good effects of 
my journey, and Watery discipline, will not be 
lasting. With the mists of these autumnal morn- 
ings and evenings, my difficulty of breathing has 
returned. 
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I thank you and deaf Mi^s R. Sjkes for per- 
sisting in an idea so pleasing to nie^ as the inclii-^ 
sion of Lichfield in your next summer's tour ; 
nor less kind do I take the mutual wish you ex- 
press to see me again your guest. Remembrance 
of the social pleasures 1 tasted in Yorkshire^ must 
form a powerful spell to lure me thither again ; 
and the days I passed in your pleasant mansion 
were not the least interesting of that agreeable 
excursion. 

What a lengtib of letter ! I fbel it less difficult 
to be silent to those I love^ than to speak to them 
briefly. Say the kindest things for me to the nu- 
merous branches of the Westella family, as well 
as within that house of my long love, 

'^ Where oft for me tiie cheerful monihig rose.'' 
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Mrs Hayley. 



Liclifield, Oct. 5, 1793. 

In reading your last agreeable letter, my dear 
Madam, I felt extremely glad to see you ackuow- 
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ledge that the summer was passing pleasantly. 
It is too seldom thut people express a conscious 
enjoyment of the present. While regret is busy 
with the pasty and expectation with the future, 
]Ennui usurps the place of Cheerfulness, and 
thinks coldly^ of the social, and yawns through the 
studious hour. You are happy in a sprightlier 
temperament, and grateful in confessing the plea- 
sures it affords you. 

Glad also am I to find that my old friend, 
Mr R. Sykes, stands so high in your good graces. 
His wit and worth deserve that honour. He de- 
sires me to assure you of his esteem, and best 
wishes, and of his fervent desire to converse with 
you often. I wrote to the dear bard lately, and 
rallied him upon the intenseness with which Sykes 
expresses his delight in your imagination, and in 
the gaiety of your spirit. 

While surrounded at Bridlington by those be- 
loved beings of the Westella house, we all form- 
ed a very pleasing intimacy with Mr and Mrs 
John Gisbon. He has the kind of disposition, 
the species of talents, which I should most de- 
sire in the person I i^ish to call friend. The fair 
Millicent has been very fortunate. 



'' She did not blunt on fops her beauty *s darr, 
Bat boasts the triumph of a lettered heart :" 
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And I perceive, on intimacy, n gentleness wad 
goodness about her, which promises to deserve the 
blessings of her lot, and to secure his happine$s 
who chose her. 

Yesterday brought me an odd^ though ingenious 
letter, from a Mr Geary of Leominster, of whom, 
except one or two foriner letters on literary sub* 
jects, I know nothing. His last exhorts me to 
vindicate Miss Hannah More's character from 
the malevolent aspersions which, he says, Mrs 
Smith has cast upon it in her novel, Desmond, 
under the title of Mrs Manby. 

I have not read Desmond, ^nd this is the first 
hint that has reached me of any such attack. If 
it is so, -Mrs Smith has done very unwisely, as 
well as unjustly ; but. Hannah More wants no 
champion ; her virtues and talents stand far abQVf^ 
the reach of such senseless calumny, 

** Which will pass by her as the idle wind, 
Which sh^ respects not,'* 

Have you read Helen Williams's new piiblica-r 
tion i It is finely written, and infinitely interest^ 
ing ; but I tremble for her life in that murder* 
ous city, from the bold truths this work contains 
in testimony against those detestable Jacobins, 
It is to be regretted that she is not, by this lime, 
more aw^re that anarchy, with all its tyrannQu^ 
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mischieftf^ tntist riesult from thie prevalence of de« 
ittocratic influence. 

You woiild be soityish to hear, that poor Moll 
Cobb, as Dr Johnson used to call her, is gone 
to her long home. If yoii saw the ridiciulous, 
puffing, hyperbolic character of hier in the public 
papers, it would make yoti i^r6 and smile at the 
credence due to newspaper portraits. Those, 
however, who draw them in colours so false and 
glaring, are very reprehensible. This was the 
disgrsice of a pen capable of far better things 
than such a tribute of gross and mean flattery to 
the vanity of the surviving Relation. Its author 
well knew the uniform contempt with which 
Johnson spoke both of the head and heart of this 
personage, well as he liked the convenience of 
her chaise, the *' taste of > her sweet-meats and 
strawberries,'* * and the idolatry of her homage. 

Nauseous, therefore, was the public and so- 
lemn mention of Johnson's friendship for Mrs 
Cobb, of whose declaration respecting her, in a 
room full of company here, the panegyrist had so 
often heard — ** How should," — exclaimed John- 
son, " how should Moll Cobb be a wit ! Cobb 
has read nothing, Cobb knows nothing ; and where 
nothing has been put into the Inrain, nothing can 

* See his Letters to Mrs Piozzi, Letters the 114th and 
I34th^5. 
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come out of it to any purpose of rational enter- 
tainment." Somebody replied^ — ^Then why is Dr 
Johnson so often her visitor ? — ^^ O ! I love 
Cobb— I love Moll Cobb for her impudence." 

The despot was right in his premises, but his 
conclusion was erroneous. Little las had been 
put into Mrs Cobb's brain, much of shrewd biting 
and humorous satire was native in the soil, and 
has often amused very superior minds to her own. 
Of that superiority, however, Dr Johnson except- 
ed, she had no consciousness ; her ignorance and 
self-su£Science concealed it effectually. She was 
a very selfish character, nor knew the warmth of 
friendship, nor the luxury of bestowing. Thus 
has her monumental wall been daubed by v^ry 
untempered m6rtar indeed. Yet, to her we may 
apply what Henry V. says of Falstaff^ — 

'^ We could have better spared a better man , 
O ! we shou'd have a heavy miss of thee, 
If we were much in love with vanity." 

Adio ! 
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Mrs Mompessan. 

Lichfield, Oct. si, 1793. 

You have done my letter to Helen Williams, 
gr^at honour^ in thinking it worth exportation to 
G^rmany^ and in bespeaking for it^ through the 
channel of your nephew, * Heathcote, the atten- 
tion of her Electors and Princes* I hear the 
papefs mention poor Helen> and her mother and 
sisters^ being included in the Ord^r for imprisoning 
all the English, in Contempt of that decree which 
enrolled Miss Williams a citizen of France, and 
presented her with the civic crown. 

^las ! it is thus that she dearly pays for that 
misleading enthusiasm which led tier to follow 
the wandering fire of imaginaiy freedom, far from 
the safe- holds of her native country, amidst t\\t 
jrocks and whirlpools of an overturned empire, 
and into the convulsed chaos, consequent upoii 
adopting the levelling system. 

* Our Envoy at the Court of Bons. — .S. 
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'<' O i when degree is afaakeoy 



liniich is the ladder to all high designs, 

Then enterprise is sick. How cou'd communities^ 

Degrees in schools, and brotherhood in cities ; 

The peacefnl commerce of <livided shores, 

Tlie primogeniture, and due of birth, 

Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels. 

But, by degree, stand in authentic place ? 

Take but degree away, untune that string, 

And hark, what discord follows ! — each thing meets 

In mere oppugnancy. The bounded waters 

Wou'd lift their bosoms higher than the shores. 

And make a sap of all this solid globe; 

Strength would be lord of imbecility, 

And the rude son would strike his £ither dead ; 

Iforce would be right, or rather ligh^ and wrong. 

Between whose endless jar justice presides, 

Wou'd lose their names, and so wou'd justice too. 

Then every thing includes itself in power. 

Power into will, will mto appetite ; 

And appetite, a universal wolf^ 

Thus doubly seconded with will aild power. 

Must make perforce an universal prey. 

And last eat up itself» 

This chaos, when degree is suffocate. 

Follows the choakmg; 

And this neglection of degree it is, 

That by a pace goes backward, in a purpose 

It hath to climb. The General's disdain*d . 

By him one step beneath — he l)y the next, 

The next by him below, — so every step, 

Exampled by the first pace that is sick 

Of its superior, grows to an envious fever 

Of pale and bloodless emulation.** 
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Thus did our immortal Shakespeare ibresee and 
describe such miseries as are now convulsing un- 
happy France, the certain consequence of demo- 
cratic influence preponderating. So forcibly does 
he warn mankind against seeking to destroy the 
distinctions of rank, and prophecies the result of 
such state empiricismi by the power of that iatiii- 
tive wisdom which enabled him to feel, express, 
and paint the sentiments, conduct, and manners 
of almost all the various dispositions of the human 
race, in every situation, whether iraaginaiy, or re- 
corded in story, history, or romance. 

But to return to my ill-starred friend. When 
conscious of Miss Williams's perilous situation, I 
saw that she had again published on the affairs of 
France, I sickened at the intelligence. That she 
should venture to print any thing on that subject, 
which was not in vindication of the demons of 
anarchy, I thought in the highest degree improba- 
ble. To defend them was to expose herself to 
the just indignation of every English man and wo- 
man, who are neither fools, base, or insane. As 
I then feared for her fame, now, after reading her 
book, I tremble for her life. Reaching France 
through the medium of translation, it lays her 
head on the guillotine. She must certainly have 
planned an escape to England, which this impri- 
soning edict will too certainly frustrate, and has 
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sent out this work as her pallioode and harbinger, 
to smooth her reception here, and apologize for 
the too confident triumph of her former volumes 
on the French Revolution. Without abandoning 
her first principles, this last work traces their dire- 
ful degeneracy in the fiend-infested land, and 
bears intrepid witness against the Jacobine fac- 
tion, which has betrayed its rising interests, and 
plunged France in eternal infamy; — taught her 
to exceed, in tyranny and murderous oppression, 
all the records of despotism, and extinguished the 
sun of liberty in blood. 

Nature and reason are sick of that wretched 
country, at whose impious and awless guilt the 
astonished world stands at gaze. Its hapless 
Queen has found a desirable close to her unparal- 
leled wrongs and miseries, even though they ter- 
minated in her murder. That the monstrous in- 
justice of the fiends who caused them, might be 
complete and evident to the whole world ; that it 
might oblige even their dark-spirited defenders in 
this country to blush for them, — lo ! incest with 
her infant son is brought forward as a specimen 
of the reality of those crimes on which they pro- 
nounce their detested sentence ! 

Thus it is that the betraying Sphit of evil in- 
stigates wickedness to the practice of absurdity, 
which divests it of the specious colouring of that 
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that virtue which it would assume ; and while, to 
the sons of earth, it ascertains its practitioners to 
be his genuine disciples^ becomes 

« The loudest laugh of hell.'* 

I hope we shall meet soon, — that your society 
will cheer and gild the darkest of the months, 
M hich will now so shortly be here. May neither 
disease or sorrow cloud or allay the joy I shall 
feel to bid you welcome. 
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Mrs M. Powys. 

Lichfield, Nov. 17, 1793. 

|t gratifies me that you still retain that partial 
Ifemembrance of Lichfield, which^ in happier 
years, you used to express with a fervour most 
fiattering to those for whose sake it was dear. I 
wish I could yet believe that this roof contained 
sufficient magnetism to lure you to its walls, when 
th^ n^^rriage of Miss Caroline Smytl^ has narrow- 
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ed to one point your guardian cares^ those solici- 
tudes which have been so truly materaal. 

I mentioned to you my interview with dear Lovel 
Edgewoith the summer before last. Again have 
I seen — but, alas, how seen him ! — tortured with 
an incessant cough — his transparent cheeks tinged 
with a faint bloom, but hollow and iced over, as 
I fear, by the chillness of mortal disease. This 
only child of my lost Honora seems to possess, at 
seventeen, wliat his mother possessed, intellectual 
maturity, in the blossom of youth. The guest of 
Mr and Mrs E. Sneyd a few days, on his road 
to Dr Darwin, he accompanied them to a supper- 
party at my house. With what heart-felt pain I 
beheld his inevitable sufferings, I need not, in- 
deed I caunot, describe. 

Though I iiav£, at times, perceived alarming 
symptoms of my last winter's disorders, yet, to 
lerably well at present, I flatter myself that my 
summer's tour has, in some degree at least, forti- 
fied my constitution 

^ Against the time, when, 'knid the naked sprays, 
Barren as spears, the desolating wind 
Makes wintry music, sighing as it goes." 

It is a peculiar season which enables us, in No- 
vember, to say, '' against the time of vegetable de» 
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solation/' — but hitherto we have seen litde of it. 
The sullen tyrant of the year sleeps^ ^hile autamn 
encroaches upon his reign^ and decks his months 
with her golden graces. 

You know my enthusiasm for marine seeneiy. 
After a sixteen years inland residence, I approach- 
ed, with awe-mixed delight, the mighty mass of 
animated water. Congenial to those pensive, 
though sweet sensations, which> even on its gayest 
beach, and in its calmest mood, it is calculated to 
inspire, was the reflection, how ^' many cfaurlidi 
winters and laughing springs," — how many evedt^, 
and, alas ! how many deprivations I had Expe- 
rienced since last I strayed upon its shores. 

The year has been a fine one, yet hsA its prd- 
gress been thrice marked with mortal devastation 
in the stores of my friendship. In May I lost 
dear Lady Gresley. In August my new-formed 
attachment to amiable Mrs Sedley was nipt in 
its first flower ; and this month has deprived the 
world of excellent Mr Dewes, who honoured nae 
with a nine years* series of attentive and energetic 
amity. Never man bore an higher character for 
all those virtues that best adorn and ennoble hu- 
man nature— unquestioned honour, unswerving in- 
tegrity, unaffected piety ; the bestowing spirit of 
Mr Day, without its acrimony ; the politenei^s of 
Mr E — ' , without his insincerity. Mr 
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Dewes's understanding w^as quick and eneiigetic; 
his taste for works of genius vivid and discrimi- 
nating. As a scholar, '^ he was a ripe apd good 
one." Greek, Latin, French, and Italjian were 
familiar to him as his native tongue ; of which he 
was so elegantly a master, as to read a prose au- 
thor in any of them, in extempore English, un* 
hesitating, correct, and happy as the most approv- 
ed translations. I have often known him do this 
for hours together, and wondered at his facility. 
He was sufficiently master of the harpsichord to 
play in concert on that instrument, with readiness 
and skill. The whole county of Warwick looked 
up to his decisions, in all matters of legal rights 
during the many years in. which he was chairmaq 
of its sessions. He lived in open, hospitable, and 
kind intercourse with all his neighbours. Over 
this constellation of talents and accomplishments, 
no vice cast the slightest shade. Judge how 
widely he is regretted, dying before age had tar* 
nished one of those rare endowments. 

So France wades deeiper and deeper in public 
guilty whose unheard-of atrocity confounds ima« 
gination, and astonishes belief. — ^A whole nation 
of Macbeths ! 

— ^ ^ That sap m> foU of horron, 
Direnessy familiar to Uieir slanghtenraui tiunighti. 
Cannot once ttartle them." 
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A nation that licen^^es tbe plunder of property, 
diat makes massacre its pastime, and atheism its 
faith. It is a perilous consideration. Adieu. 



LETTER LXXXVIII. 

Miss Brandish*. 

Dec. 6, 179d. 

I THANK you for the two prints of our Close 
and Cathedral, as they existed in the days of my 
childhood. I have been long desiious of ob- 
taining them, and am proportionably indebted to 
your goodness for that which could not be pur- 
chased. They are powerful talismans ; and often,' 
as I pass through the gallery, will they inspire 
those thrills of pensive recollection with which 
we look upon pbjects that forcibly recal the 
pleasing past. Its pleasures arise pure in the 
alembic of memory, extracted from all the dregs 
of alloy originally mingling with our most vivid 
delights, even with those of infancy. They are 



* Daughter of Mr Brandish, surgeon, of Alcester.lfarwick* 
shire. 
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brought back to me hy a scene faithfully repre- 
sented in one of these prints, and of which the real 
traces are lost in modern improvement. How 
often have my sister, our play-fellows, and my- 
self, ran jocund around those little stubbed ches- 
nut-trees that have so long ceased to blot the 
now-level green! — ^how often have we sprung up 
and bounded down the as long-vanished steps, 
with an elasticity so pleasant to experience, and 
of which accident deprived ine in my youth ! 

The late Dr Lai^horne wrote a beautiful poem, 
entitled Owen of Carron. It is but little known; 
for its graces, though simple, are too coy to please 
universally. It speaks of the pleasures of chilct- 
faood with an enthusiasm congenial to those sen- 
sations which inspired the desire of possessing the 
views you have sent me : — 

^* Where U the boy, by Carron's spring, 
Who bound his vale-dowers with the reed^ 
Ah, me! those flowers he binds no more 
No early joy returns again I 
The parent, Nature, keeps in store, 
Her best joys for her little tiain.^' 

Who is there, whose childhood was healthy and 
sportive, that will not agree with this author, dial 
those joys wrt best ? 



••\ 
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Now as to Lichfield news — Events are scsdtre, 
and, had they been ever so plenteous^ would have 
been transmitted to you by your friends of the 
galaxy^ or milky-way^ as Mr Inge pleasantly calls 
the white semicircle of the cathedral area. Shall 
I tell you of a lady who falls into talking trances 
in company^ in which she appears repelling the 
enamoured solicitations of former rejected lovers i 

or of Mrs B 's jealousy, excited by the long 

and eloquent billets which Miss A* writes to 
her ancient, honest, downright husband ?— of the 
former's exclaiming in company, that Ag won- 
ders what Miss A. means by sending flourishing 
notes, down three sides of paper, to her husband, 
— she is sure he never gives her, nor any other 
woman encouragement. 

Are not these things almost too ridiculous for 
credibility ? — ^yet people witness their serious ex- 
istence. Thus it is that the intervals of the deal, 
at the card tables, are supplied with conversation, 
when, tired of the horrid miracles of guilt in 
France, they turn to the comic miracles of ab- 
surdity in our own circles. Not but the heads 
and hearts of the fair, the young, the gay, amongst 
us, are full of a subject more interesting to them 
at present than public tragedies, or private farces 
— the approaching masquerade at Drakelow — 



" VhUe^ as new figures on t^ieir fancy tlirpogy 
They're every thing by starts, and nothing long. 
But, in the space of one revolving hour. 
Fly tiux>ugfa all states of poverty, and power ; 
All forms on w^om their varying mind can pitdi„ 
Sultana, gipsy> goddess, nymp^, and witch.*' 

I was honpured with an invitation — but my life is 
too mii,c]^ in the yellow-leaf for such frolic-scenes. 
Adieu ! 
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Mbs Hayley. 

Nottingham, January 21, 1794. 

I SEND you the requested impromptu to Sir 
Nigel Gresley, on declining the invitation to his 
splendid masque-ball. As poetry, I am conscious 
how little it is worth. 

Do not show this hasty bagatelle to Dr Dar- 
win. He wrould not endure a composition of 
twenty-six lines, which contains but one picture. 
His system demands, that all poetic apartments, 
from the saloon to the water-closet, should be cover- 
ed wjth pictures, allowing notan inch space between 
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them. Few amoi^ the Doctor^s admirers tfunk 
morehig^ily of his genius, or see more beauty in its 
effusions^ I do not^ however, subscribe to his 
first and governing principle, diat every thii^ in 
verse should be imager}', but think that in poetry, 
as well as in every other science and art, ornament 
should be a secondary, not a primal consideration ; 
— subservient to exiltecf thought, to just des^ ; — 
to that noble simplicity, which can be great 
without effort, gay without glitter, and refined 
without perceptible elaboration. Dr Beattie's 
Minstrel maintains a similar axiom concerning the 
subordination of ornament. 

Confined to my room by a severe cold, I haye 
been enabled to perform my promise, which else 
the numerous and all-day engagements of Not- 
tingham society had rendered difficult, lliere is, 
perhaps, more company at Derby than in Lich- 
field, and more than thrice as much in Notting- 
ham as in either — probably than in both conjoined. 

Nothing is more likely than that this fierce 
cough and these excoriated lungs of mine, should 
oblige me to return suddenly home, with all the 
pleasant purposes of this visit abridged. It will 
not be the first time that I have fled for my life, 
from very agreeable scenes. 

Giovanni is expected at Mr Rawson'a in a few 
days, should his precarious health permit, and H. 
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M^hite is expected in this family. We have hopes 
that Mrs Smith will accompany her father. It 
will be very vexatious to find myself excluded by 
this spiteful disease, from the musical parties 
Mrhich their arrival may produce. 

With concern, I see the newspapers announce 
the extinction of a great luminary in the world of 
letters. Yourself and Mr Hayley will monrn the 
death of Gibbon, from private friendship as well 
as from literary regret. To me he shone like one 
of those distant stars, whose light we view without 
perceiving its warmth. 



LETTER XG. 

H. F. Gary, Esq* 

Lichfield, March ]6, 1794. 

Your letter, breathing the genuine spirit of 
friendship, has but recently met my eye. It ar- 
rived during my seven weeks excursion into Not- 
tinghamshire. That I might not be perplexed 
with epistolary solicitudes, nor the possible good 
effects of changed air and scene upon my impair- 
ed constitution, be frustrated by eternal scribbling, 
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I gave orders^ that letters arriving in my absence 
should not follow^ but wait my return. In da* 
spite of this precaution^ disease clouded my rain* 
ble^ though it could not entirely repress the plea* 
sure I felt in associating with many agreeable and 
kitelligent friends at Nottingham. Few towns 
better understand how to animate the social hour^ 
It is^ however^ my lot to have brought back not 
even the imperfect health I took out. 

Sincerely do I thank you for the truly friendly 
and generous indignation you have felt and ex* 
pressed for Boswell's unprovoked and malicious 
insolence. It wpuld be contrary to the declared 
intention^ expressed in my last letter to Urban, 
and certainly beneath me^ to pursue this contro- 
versy farther. Idly immaterial as to its subject, 
it was begun by me but in defence of the ve- 
racity of my evidence^ rudely called in question 
by this man, in his supplementary notes to the 
Life of Johnson, and pursued by him with such 
impertinent and insidious spite. It is, however, 
material, that I publickly convict the falsehood and 
arrogance of the Johnsonian adulator in one re- 
spect, so soon as I can procure the certainly exist- 
ing means. You see him, in the magazine for Ja- 
nuary, denying that Johnson ever uttered that ge- 
neral slander on the poetic race, involved in his 
commendation of Watts, viz, that ^' he was one of 

8- 
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the few poets who could look forward with ra- 
tibnal hope to the mercy of their God;" nay, 
seems to deny, that there ever was any published 
record of that base slander. Now, in print I 
declare I read it, though its precise situation now 
escapes my recollection. Well do I remember 
the indignant feelings it excited in my heart. The 
impression was in recent force, when I sent the 
last Benvolio letter to the Gentleman^s Magazine, 
August- 1787, and which records verbatim the 
Unworthy sentence. Whether I then copied it 
from the despot's own writings, or from some of 
the various printed memorabilia of his conversa- 
tion, I do not now know. If you, or any other 
friend, can recollect where it is inserted, the com- 
munication will oblige me. At present, I am too 
busily employed in more necessary concerns to 
re-read, for the purpose, his works, or the records 
of his biographers. I have looked over his life of 
Watts — ^there it is not. 

Hector of Birmingham's letter is scarce less 
impertinent, and contains an absolute, though per- 
haps an involuntary, falsehood. Everybody knows 
that Johnson was bom in the year ten, or late in 
die year nine. Hector attests, that Johnson wrote 
the myrtle verses for him in the year 1731 — and 
solemnly declares, that it was not till two years 
after, that he had any knowledge of any of the Pdr*^ 
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ter^mily, to whom he was then, for the first tim^ 
introduced by him. That must be in JohnscmV 
twenty-second year. Strange forgetfulness indeed 
in Mr Hector, who, if he had considered at all, 
must have recollected that my grandfather, Mr 
Hunter, married the sister of this same Porter of 
Birmingham, his second wife, when Johnson 
was his pupil^ several years preceding that enu 
During this pupilage, Johnson had frequent acoeaa 
to his master's house and table, and there he saw 
and fancied he loved the young Lucy Porter, who, 
early on her amit's marriage with my grandfiatber, 
made her a visit of several months at LichfielcL 
Then and there, Johnson, a school-boy in his 
teens, some three or four years older than his be- 
loved, made the verses on receiving from her 9, 
sprig of myrtle, which verses he afterwards gave 
to Mr Hector, without thinking it necessary to 
declare their previous origin. That this was the 
foct, on the frequent testimony of the scrupulonslj 
ingenuous Lucy Porter and my mother, I am per- 
fectly convinced. Soon after Johnsons death, 
Bosweli earnestly requestec( me to tell him all I 
had heard concerning the youthful days of that 
wonderful mortal ; concluding, that my mother 
knew many such anecdotes, and had probably 
mentioned them. See how he requites the trouble 
I took to oblige him ! Instances like these hav^ a 
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tendency so shut up die frank and trustify heart 
in misanthropic reserve. 

' I have diis instant read your very kind letter 
on this subject^ signed M. S., in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for February. Another epistle^ suc- 
ceeding it^ is also friendly to me, as well as leamr 
ed and ingenious. I think it likely that letter 
is Dr Parr's. I should have thought it yours, 
but that the preceding one has your known sig- 
nature. 

Mr Hayley seems to have forsaken me as a 
correspondent! not having answered the letter 1 
wrote to him six months ago. You have heard, 
-you say, that Cowper was his 'coadjutor in writ- 
ing the life of Milton, now on the anvil — but I 
hardly believe in such partnership. I wish you 
would send the parallels you have discovered, be- 
tween Dante and Milton, to Mr Hayley yourself. 
He knows of you, and has long since expressed 
to me his confidence in the powers of your un- 
derstanding and imagination. 

A friend has this minute shown me, in John- 
son's life of West, an exactly similar stigma on 
tfie Poets to that which Boswell so arrogantly af- 
firms he never uttered. lu the fourth volume of 
his Lives, p. 316., he says of West: ^^ A stroke of 
the palsy brought to the grave one of those few 
poets to whom the grave needed not be terrible." 
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He M'ho, with his pen, dius malignantl j hcandf 
a class of beings, ever considered as the honours 
of their respective countries, could have no scruple 
to utter the twin slander which I copied, in the 
year 1786, from the records of some of his bio- 
graphers, if not from his writings, and which he 
blended with his eulogy on Watts* Praise was 
so heterogeneous to Johnson's nature, that we ge- 
nerally find him recompensing the self-violence, 
by some of those malicious reflections on which 
his spirit luxuriated. 

Adieu. — Success attend all your pursuits and 
wishes — yes, I dare add, wishes, because I trust 
the dangerous days are passed, in which the inex- 
perienced heart is prone to form those whose ac- 
complishment must ultimately be far more pain- 
ful than their present disappointment. ** The 
stoic influence of the shady Academe, soon broke 
the bonds of imprudent iove.^ 
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LETTER XCI. 

^Mrs Stokes. 

March 20, 1794. 

Alas ! dear friend, if you and Dr Stokes knew 
liow ill I am, you could not have entertained 
ideas of my undertaking a most arduous literary 
work, or attempted to stimulate me on the sub- 
ject. The least degree of intense thinking creates 
strange and alarming pains and sensations in ray 
head, that seem even to threaten instant dissolur 
tion. 

If the blessing of healthy and if energy of spirit 
was mine, yet I could not be induced to under- 
take the surely hopeless task to which you urge 
me, — the task of attempting to stem that over- 
whelming tide of injustice and malignity, John- 
son's Lives of the Poets. Equal powers of 
mind, squal learning, equal eloquence, and equal 
celebrity, enlisting on the side of justice, and de- 
sirous to praise as Johnson was to depreciate, 
would, I do believe, attempt it in vain, since it is 
60fnuch more acceptable to the mass of man- 
kind to see excellence degraded than exalted, A 
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pamphlet appeared soon after the publication of 
Johnson's Lives^ exposing to the clearest view 
the nonsense, as well as envious absurdity, con- 
tained in the despot's criticisms on Gray. It waa 
very finely and very learnedly written, yet it pas- 
sed away unnoticed. The author, Mr Fitztho- 
mas, sent it to me, or probably I had never heard 
of it. 

Were I to flatter myself with the possibility of 
success in such combat, it would indeed be pre- 
sumption. To what derision should I be ex- 
posed from a thousand quarters ! — An unlearned 
female entering the lists of criticism against the 
mighty Johnson ! No, I can never cease to pro- 
test against his envious injustice, but canndi be 
taught to hope that it is in my power to counter- 
act its irreparable mischiefs to poetic literature. 
I saw the dark cloud descend, surcharged with 
pernicious coruscations, and quench the golden 
day of its fame — I fear for ever. 

I am, as I said above, extremely ill. Some 
deep-seated malady incapacitates me for taking 
any exercise, corporal or intellectual, without 
painful difficulty. Of the first, all that my 
strength will bear is necessary to be tried; the 
latter is destruction to me : — And shall my friends 
wish me to bring upon myself those inevitable 
anxieties which attend projected publicatioD^atA 
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ptriod/wh^ my spirits sii^c under the slightest 
pressure of soli<^itous attention ? 

It is true, that^ through the course of those 
years which h&ve elapsed since Johnson*s Lives 
appeared, I have been urged, by various literary 
friends, some of them high themselves in scienti- 
fic fame, to attempt a regular refutation of his 
unworthy ai^d frequently absurd decisions. Their 
too partial opinion of my powers of writing 
doubtless prompted the request, but could not 
inspire me with the confidence they feel. 

As to Boswell, all my friends unite in thinking 
it utterly beneath me to pursue a controversy 
with an ungrateful and impudent man, whom 
I once believed incapable of such conduct as 
his late letters about me dem^istrate. They 
prove him capable of insulting any person who 
cannot indict the punishment of corporal correc- 
tion, rtefiencelesi against such a being is every 
woman, who has neither father nor brother to awe 
the assailant. 

Thank you for this kind information, concern- 
ing the infamous slander on the poetic race; con- 
tained in Johnson's Life of West. It is the ttrin- 
>stigma, ^ to sentiment, with that he uttered when 
p^[aising Wiitts. It is sent to the GentlemanV 
Mi^a^ne. But that Boswell is too impudent to 
bUiflll^il wc^lild .8ii£^ise^hi9. •fdlow ch^s .to tee 
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the arrogance of his assertion, that Johnson never 
expressed such a sentence, thus demonstrated. 

Adieu, deaf Dr and Mrs Stokes ! — ^Thank you 
for many proofs of friendship M^hich you hav6 
mutually shei^n me, and to you both be all' your 
wishes'. 



LETTER XCII. 

Rev. R. Syk^s, of Foxholes, Yoiksbire.- 

Lichfield, April 20, 1794. 

Be assured, that if disease, in changing form?, 
and in successive periods^ had not assailed my 
frame from the date of that letter ni^ith which 
you favoured me in February, it could not have 
remained so long unacknowledged, ("or all its 
rich contents, as well as for those which came to' 
me from your kind hand last week, accept my din- 
cere thanks. 

To a stubborn and feverish cough, which 
brought on my long existing disorder, impeded 
respiration, succeeded a violent inflammation in* 
ray eyes. I endured it a fortnight, every perSDD^s 
infallible remedy seeming to increase the' ikialadyjf 
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toU| applying to Dr Darwin, it was soon removed 
hy kis healing skill. Beneath the most oppress 
aive influence of this disorderi I was sitting in 
dai'kness and despondency when your brother and 
sister passed through Lichfield, whom, in hours of 
tolerable health, I should have rejoiced to wel- 
come. — I say despondency ; for, alas! the want of 
sight, of which the disease in my eyes for a time 
almost deprived me, occasioned an accident the 
preceding Friday, whose drestded, but I hope not 
inevitable consequences, have, in their apprehen*- 
sion, filled my mind with terrors, which no for^ 
mer evil ever in,spired.-^I hurt <ny left breast, by 
slipping against the sharp-pointed ledge of a wain- 
scot, in stooping to reach an hearth-brush. It was 
on Friday three-weeks. Frequent pain and un- 
easiness in that region, unfelt till this disaster 
happened, create apprehensions which I cannot 
banish, and which rob every surrounding object of 
the power to interest or amuse me. 

I must not, however, fail to observe, that my 
pains, and consequently my fears, have been less 
within these few days, for which I am truly thanks 
ful to the Giver of all good. 

To dear Miss Sykes I wrote in a dark hour of 
their, prevalence, in hopes that the simple reme- 
dy of cold salt and water, which cured my eyes, 
might bavci the 9ame efficacy in removing h^r ex*^ 
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cellent father's long sufferings in that precious 
sense, where annoyance is so heavy an evil. They 
have my truest sympathy. 

I knew you would be sorry for my loss in Mr 
Dewes. 

<< After life's fitful fever he sleeps welL" 

Till within this month, let my heart sicken with 
what sorrow it might, never were the hopes^ of 
future and finite comforts so cold in my bosom, 
as to make me envy the rest of a premature grave, 
or cease to regret that it had closed^ over my 
friends ; but since the terror, already mention- 
ed, seized my spirits, I considered the having 
passed its dreary gate '^ as a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished." 

Should I be so happy to lose these direful fore- 
bodings, and recover but a . tolerable portion of 
health and cheerfulness, I trust that yourself and 
Mrs R. Sykes, persuading your sister to join the 
party, will realize the plan of excursing to Lich- 
field. Thus will you add to my escape from the 
dread of the direst corporal evil, the pleasure of 
listening to the voice of friendship, restored to us 
after long absence and distant residence. When 
the accents of the Westella family form this 
voice, it comes to my ear mixed with the me- 
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mory of pleasures past^ sweet and soothing to 
the spirit. 

Whether or not I can undertake a journey in- 
to Yorkshire this summer^ will depend on the 
state of my mind, and on the likelihood of sea- 
bathing being salutary or injurious on account of 
my late accident. 

Here are two charming letters of yours before 
me. By a reiterated perusal will I try to emerge 
from this gloomy track of egotism. 

It is curious to see you disclaiming poetic in- 
herency in such a stream of wit and imagination^ 
and sketching out^ as an apology for not sooner 
answering my letter^ so fine a picture of yourself, 
under tlie torpid pressure of personified indo- 
lence, as fully prove yqur possession of that inhe- 
rent power. For the mechanic parts, the mea- 
sure and the rhyme, we know by experience that 
you can apply them when you choose it ; and 
whether you do or do not, the poetic essence 
flows sparkling from your pen the instant it moves 
over your paper. And so much for the injured 
bays in which you were wrapt at your birth, and 
which you degrade by the vulgar name of pars- 
ley-bed. 

Thank Miss F. Cayley, in my name, for allow- 
ing you to indulge ine with a copy of that pretty 
mournful elegy of hers, written under the pres- 
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sure of sickness and debility. I am sorry that 
they lay such frequent and heavy weights on her 
youthful form and soaring ims^ination. Yet still 
she sings^ like Philomel^ with their tfaoras in her 
bosom^ and sweet are the strains thus warbled. 
* As to the French wretches, and their destruc- 
tion of each other, I have only to observe, that 
the retributive doom seems descending fast upon 
the murderers of the blameless, the benevolent 
Loiiis, and that fair intrepid unfortunate who 
shared his throne„ his woes, and his ignominious 
fate ; ignominious to those who inflicted, not to 
them who suffered it. The poisoned chalice 
is returning to the lips of the demons who ad- 
ministered it. I hope Robespierre, Bairere, 
Santerre, and Legendre will also be obliged to 
drink it to the last dregs. Indeed, I fully believe 
that not one of the infernal crew but will be sa- 
crificed to the manes of the royal victims ; but I 

« 

believe nothing of the design of restoring mo- 
narchy, imputed to Danton. He is fallen in the 
struggle of Republican jealousy, in a contention 
with his fellow-tyrants, whose oppressions out- 
strip and laugh to scorn the direct curbs of regal 
despotism. 

Those verses to Miss Sykes, with the picture 
of a king-fisher, have no claim, except diat they 
consist of fourteen lines, to the title they assume, 
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that of sonnet. Idyllium is their proper appella-. 
lion. They are ei|;her written by the Bard of 

D ^y, or in visible imitation of his manner *. 

The first eight ar^e nojt beneath his biiUiant jand 
picturesque muse. In the ninth, I dislike the 
contraction of the w.qrd Westelia, and the tautolo- 
gic effect of the word unseen after /iides,-r-Ti» a 
make-weight epithet, w.hose frequenjt ;Use is the 
great fault of raoderp poetry. Qur great poet9, 
as Spenser, Shakespie^e, Milton, Pope, Gray, 
&c. are lavish in the use of epithets ; but th^y are 
seldom, like this, of the make-weight spejcies^ 



* Venes ient to Miss SuKMs qf WesteUa, wUhaPidwrt 

tf a King'Fishp', 

» 

From Derwent's banks, where, ^n sequester'd caves, 
' My feathered sisters eye the dancing ^Kraves, 
Shoot on blue wing, or, quivering in the beam, 
Tinge, with reacted hues, the passing sty-eam. 
An elfin sprite, by friendsliip's magic spells. 
To Humberts shores my trembling flight impells ] 
There bids me seek, conceaPd, a pensive fair, 
Wlio flies with timorous step the world's broad glan^ 
And hides^ in Klla's peaceful groves, unseen, 
A polish'd ** gem of purest ray serene." 
Eliza bids me seek her Marianne*s bower^ 
Build my safe nest, and charm the halcyon hoiur ; - 
Nor sigh, nor sorrow, care, nor pain molest. 
Nor Love himself, the suiisUne of her breast. 
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where nothing is added to the idea or tOt die lec- 
ture, but used merely, to eke out the measure^ or 
supply the rhyme. The eleventh Une of these 
verses I cannot endure. It Gobbles roost un- 
gracefully ; and, by distorted emphasiSi qiakes a 
vulgar maid-marian of your sister's name, Mari- 
anne. There is scarcely any supposing, that the 
fastidious refinement of his ear, whose general 
manner this bagatelle wears, could pennk a line 
so unhappy to escape from his never-wearied 
chisel, llie twelfth is again extremely in his 
spirit. The two last might be any person's 
who writes verses tolerably ; and the .word sigh, 
immediately before the word sorrow, is not well, 
as making the effect precede the cause. How- 
ever, this couplet certainly forms a close suffi- 
ciently poetic to an Idyllium, which involves some 
of the genuine graces of poetry. It is fortunate 
when the final lines of any good composition are 
the best lines ; but it is not necessary that it 
should be so. If a poem, of any class or lei^th, 
contains beauty, it is a sort of art to which genius 
should be superior, to make a point of that beau- 
ty being always in climax, and most resplendent 
in its setting ray. Richardson would have called 
such management a praise-trap. More than any 
other species of versC; the legitimate, Miltonic 
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soonet, admits of a quiet unornamented closei 
^thout suffering in the estimation of a reader 
whose taste is just and discriminating. Adieu. 
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Mrs Adey. 



Lichfield, June 5, 1794. 

Under better auspices^ your kind letter had 
been earlier acktowledged. Shadowed over as 
you have lately found my epistles by the gloom of 
disease, it pains me to resume my pen beneath 
their deepened influence. Miss Arden has in* 
formed you of my late accident, and whence the 
ides of Mardh have been to me unfortunate. 
The pain and uneasiness which, with but little 
intermission, I have since felt, teaching me to 
fear a deep-seated injury,- still farther impair my 
health, and excite terrors for the consequence, 
which rob my days of gladness, and my nights of 
rest. No external mark whatever, either to the 
eye or touch, has been perceivable from the tim6 
I hurt myself to diis hour; yet the shooting pains, 
and sense of occult inflammation, never felt tifi 
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after that unlucky bruisei terrify me extremely. 
By surgical advice^ I liaye applied leeches thrice 
Xo the party accordiog to the present practice of 
the London faculty. Their bite^ which is nothing 
on the temples, is, on the bosom, a very painful, 
as well as troublesome operation, and the wounds 
continue many days sore and inflamed. 

if it please God to dispel my apprehensions on 
this dire theme, it appears to me, that all other 
disorders must appear as ligbt evils, even should 
they threaten vital extinction. 

Bom with an excellent constitution, I enjoyed 
lw.en(y-thrQe year0 of alniost uniclouded health. It 
was then that misfortune began to counteract 
that prime blessing : An incurable frapture of 
jthe patella, thenceforth combined with inherent 
love pf s.edentary lemployments, till remitted exr 
ercise sapt the foundation? of corporeal strength. 
This time ten years another fall, straining the side- 
tendons of that injured knee, threatened contrac- 
tion, a much worse evil than the original frac- 
ture. 'To prevent it, I used the warm bath at 
Buxton to a rash excess, staying in it an hour 
fBvery night during a whole month. The grow- 
ing rigidity of the tendons vanished jb^^^th tliis 
process ;— but, from the general weakness and re- 
laxation it caused, originated that j()i£Bculty of re- 
^piratiou; then first perceived^ and which has^ at 
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intervalsi annoyed me from that period. Now 
another accident inspires a dread of the worst 
malady incident to the human frame. Alas ! it 
haS| through life, been the deprecation of my 
prayers. 

Remind Mr Adey of the uncommon circum* 
stance of Mr Sneyd, at the opening of our Vicars- 
hall, in the year 1757, dancing in the same set 
with the three women who afterwards succeeded 
each other as partners of his destiny. He had 
not then a thought of any one of them. 

That gay child of artless nonchalance, your 
friend Swinfen, is not now in our country. On 
his last residence at Swinfen, he met, at my house^ 

the youthful and bright Louisa S , of the 

Shropshire family; a lovely nymph, with high* 
life connections, and who moves in that sphere, 
but with fortune too moderate to warrant the dis- 
creet indulgence of a fascination which he visibly 
felt from the soft influence of the finest dark eyes 
imaginable, 

^< Whose dqbions lostre seems to shew 
SoioQtIiiiig whiQh ^peal^ nor yes por 110.V 

To the cordial reiteration of your wishes to see 
Miss Arden and ipyself in Norfolk, ^ can oqly 
say, that inclination can never be wanting in 
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either of us to realize them ; — ^but v^ere inde- 
pendence on the will of others does not always 
confer free agency* Authority itself is frequent- 
ly not more irresistible than are those viewless 
and inaudible despots that influence our loco- 
motive powers. Adieu ! 
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James Mitchel, Esg *. 

Lichfield, June 9, 1794. 

Accept my thanks for the kind present of 
last week. Your bounteous spirit leaves your 
friends very largely your debtors. Mr Saville^p 
his daughter, and two more of my neighbours^ 
partook the Epicurean treat the night of its ar- 
rival. 

The preceding evening gave me the pleasure of 
dear Mrs Ironmonger's company, that of her 
sister, and their fair guest, Miss Princep, and a 
few other ladies and gentlemen. Mr Mitchel's 



* An old and valaed friend of Miss Seward, residing at 
Purk-Hall, between Kveaham and Alcester. 
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^society would have been an animating addition to 
the social pleasures of my little supper. His vir- 
tues and companionable pleasantness are the fre- 
quent theme when Mrs I. and myself ane tete-a- 
tete ; or with other of his Lichfield friend^, who, 
like ourselves, are conscious of their value. 

Business will probably soon draw Mr S. to 
town. If this purposed excursion takes place, he 
pleases himself with the hope of visiting you at 
your charming villa. 

Apropos of excursions. Mrs I. tells me you 
have thoughts of making a party to visit some of 
those places of curious beauty which adorn our 
island. Allow me to observe, that the singularly 
lovely situation of Ludlow, and its classical en- 
virons, immortalized by the Comus of Milton, 
form an admirable head-quarter for a day or two's 
residence. You might pleasantly devote one of 
those days to wandering amidst the enchanting 
mazes of Downton ; — scenes which nature has 
decked with the sublimities of Dovedale, the soft- 
ness of Ileham, and the silvan luxuriance of the 
Matlock mountains ; and which art has cultivated 
with the last happiness, through the taste of its 
owner, Mr Knight. He has built and -inhabits a 
splendid modern castle, on one of the lawny 
knowles of this enchantii^ valley — ^but, compared 
to its picturesque and wonderfully varied beauties. 
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the finest-possible house can have little interest 
for people of just taste. 

What other country can vie with Shropshire in 
the possession of three such finely-situated towns 
as Shrewsbury, Bridgenorth, and Ludlow ? The 
first has noble environs— the second is beautiful- 
ly romantic — the third is unequalled — for, un- 
equalledy as to situation, it is allowed to be by any 
city or town, not only in England, but perhaps 
in Europe. 

Should you ever go to Downton, inquire for 
the cold-bat^ • It is an unique amongst cold 
baths. Climbing high amidst the rocks, you are 
led, by winding passages, scooped out of their ca* 
vities, to a spot where they form a little rotunda. 
Except an encircling turf, scarce a yard broad, 
the whole space of this rotunda is occupied by 
the purest water imaginable. It sleeps in its 
marble bed, and the sides of the surrounding rocks 
are covered with moss, and minerals, and shells. 
A portion of light is admitted from above, amidst 
the meeting arches of the rocky concave, which 
form a roof, impervious to the wind and raid. 
Shadowy, cool, and translucent, it is worthy to be 
the favourite shrine of t^e British Naiads. A 
little marble statue of a water nymph lies stretch*- 
ed on the turf, bending over the fountain, from' 
whence she seems just arisen^ 
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I wish these recollectioris of Dowoton mity in* 
duce you to make the tour of Shropshire. That 
the scenic graces of Mr 'Knight's valley hkVe not 
itiore general celebration^ is owing to th^ir re- 
moteness from any of the high-roads which lead 
to cities and towns of commerce, or to places 
famous for the renovation of hedth. Adieu ! 
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John Courtenay, Esq. M. P. 

Liclifield, June 17, 1794. 

Sir, — I am much gratified and obliged by .th6 ^ 
continuai)ce of yovir attention, and honour yon 
for valuing infgenuousness more than fliittery.' 

The Suspected treasons to this Constitution ar^ 
flow fully unveiled to the abashed eye of those 
who had so unpatriotically derided the just alarms 
of government. — Now iis it that the existence is^ 
demonstrated of that close-compattied plot to ren-i 
der this long^glorious, long-happy country,- law- 
lesfs, guilty, and miserable as ill-fated France ; to 
enslave it to the ambition of contenditig juntos, 
rising, in turn, to murderous despotism^ by basely 
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flattering the mad passions of the vulgar^ till,- by 
the power of rif al villains^ they fall the unpitied 
victims of their own crimes. 

Thus that shapeless phantom, as the minority 
termed it, proves, what those who were solicitous 
for the country's safety believed it, an hydrarhead- 
ed monster of increasing strength; which, if suf- 
fered to thrive unmolested, would soon vie, in 
strength and fierceness, with the Gallic dragon. 

Can we behold that monster of France darting, 
unresisted, its mortal fangs into the bosoms of all 
who are but suspected of wishing a less tyran- 
nous form of sway; on all who have the mis- 
fortune to have been nobly born, or possessed of 
wealth, however justly inherited, or fairly acquir- 
ed; — can we behold, and not desire to strangle 
the kindred-serpent in its birth ? What avails the 
prostituted name of diat tree, under which grimly 
couches the maturer dragon ? — that tree, more 
blasting than the fabled Upas ; — that tree, whose 
regions are blank with sterility, and covered with 
the dead. 

Ah, Sir ! how much should I rejoice to see you 
dedicating your fine talents to the rescuing your 
country from the opening jaws of rebellion !— to 
see you preferring her safety and her glory to the 
connections of a party, whose leaders now plainly 
show that they would rather the leaven of sedition 
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Bhould ferment through the land, unchecked in 
its dire process^ than co-operate with their rivals 
in necessary energies, in the lopping one branch 
of chartered freedom *, for a time, which can pro- 
bably alone preserve its trunk from destruction. 
You must be sensible that it was the vile abuse of 
freedom which has wrought this deplored neces- 
sity of its abridgement : 

^* Still may its blooms omr changeful soil endnre ! 
We only would repress them to secm'e." 

And now let me thank you for your poetic pre- 
sentf. These epistles have wit; their comic 
fancies are very original, and they are adorned 
with a sweet ode. Suffer me, however, to con- 
fess that I shrink from every passage which sup-^ 
plies fuel to the envious discontents of the ig- 
norant and unpropertied mass of people — ^^ yet 
happy while they seek no happier state," nor are 
taught, by the rash ambition of those above them, 
to barter the solid blessings of protected industry 
for those specious, but fotal theories, which seek 
to unite things in their nature incompatible ;—*the 



* The Habeas Corpus Act.— & 

t Epistles to Robert Jephson, Esq. from France and 
Italyw--& 

VOL. in. A a 
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equality, simplicity, and economy of infant, unin- 
debted, and thinly peopled states, with the com- 
merce, opulence, and luxury of a mature one, 
which had gradually formed different ordiars and 
ranks, from the peasant to the king. As to the 
necessary appendage of such a state, the expen- 
sive pomp of a court, you must know that to be a 
mere imaginary evil, from the inevitable circula- 
tion of the sums it costs through the lower orders 
of the people. 

The vastness of our national debt must be al- 
lowed to constitute that alloy to great prosperity, 
and to protected property, and life ; which alloy, 
from some source or other, is the appointed lot of 
all earthly blessings. True wisdom will be con- 
tented with possessing the largest balance of ge- 
neral happiness against general inconvenience, 
that any nation under heaven enjoys. 4 

Tliose are the real patriots who counsel the 
people to renounce the delusive idea of state-per- 
fection, which, amid the frail nature of man, never 
was, never can be attained; whp teach them to 
beware of the folly of dropping the substance of 
good for its shadow. 

That the shocking example of France should 
not universally Mam the £ngl]3h, is surely the 
darkest stain of vicious infatuation that ever de- 
scended on the national character ; — ^but that any 

2 
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one of our nobles should be infected with the 
mania of Jacobinism ! — we scarce conceive the 
possibility. Yet, strange to see ! the instance is 
not even single. To such, and bearing the strong 
credentials of experience, instead of the divining 
pretensions of Caesar's soothsayer, common sense 
cries out aloud, 



^ Remember Orieans' dreadfal fate, 
And fear to meet it here i" 



But to return to your poem. What a danger- 
ous portrait do the twenty^first, twenty-second, and 
twenty-third pages display, of the supposed happi- 
ness of the French peasantry ! — not an hint of their 
total want of personal and mental freedom ; — ^not a 
word of that enslaving coercion, which obliges 
them to rush into battle, or bleed beneath the 
guillotine ! Freedom indeed! — O mockery of the 
word ! — And for such freedom, shall our artificers 
renounce their chisels and their looms; oiu* for- 
mers and labourers their ploughs ? Truly it would 
be a fine exchange! — the liberty of breaking up 
the covies of partridges and the forms of hares for 
the forced abandonment of their homes, their 
wives and children! — the privilege of shedding 
the blood of deers %nd pheasants, for the necessity 
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of lavishk^ their own at the impAnioiui mandste 
of state-quacks and self-authorised murderers. 

Your Italian letters are very amusing. From 
the ridicule of local and classic enthusiasm, no 
mighty mischief can ensue. It is not then that you 
scatter Are-brands, arrows, and death, crying^ '^ Am 
I not in sport ?" 

There is elegance, as well as archness in your 
whimsi(;al representation of the Medicean Venus : 
— ^but surely colouringy as given by the word 
blushes, and by the epithet red, ought not to have 
a place in the description of a statue. 

Your ode is recompensing — ^you owed it to die 
heroes, poets, and sculptors, that made Italy fa« 
mous, since you had caricatured them so oddly. 

I am pleased to see a rising Courteney, glowii^ 
with paternal fire from the shrine of Phoebus. 
But whence comes it, that he bears arms under a 
government, to whose preservation a predilection 
for republicanism is so inimical i Should otir sol* 
diery imbibe that contagion, we are lost indeed ; 
and instead of the steeds of Bellona, the dogs of 
murder will<be slipt. 

You compliment the bard of Derby highly, but 
I think with somewhat too exclusive praise. My 
admiration has been long excited by the fertility 
and splendour of his fancy, dierich harmony of hifi 
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Bumbersy and the grace with which he has clothed 
mechanic science^ and the other daughters of phi- 
losophyi in poetic vestments. I have maintained 
his claim to be deemed a great poet, against the 
dissenting voice of the brilliant G. Hardii^, and 
of Mr Crowe, the public orator at Oxford, both 
very sweet poets themselves; — and also against 
that of many other ingenious men. I agree with 
you, that he is the most philosophic bard the 
world has produced; but when you term him also 
the most sublime, I become jealous for the manly 
superiorities of Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Virgil. One requisite, essential to complete poe-> 
tic excellence, Darwin greatly wants ; simplicity 
is unknown to his muse; Arrayed in elaborate 
ornament, I would no more decree the palm of 
all-transcending sublimity to him, than I would 
that of b^uty from the Venus de Medicis to a 
court belle, blazing in diamonds, and hung with 
wreaths of varied flowers, and every coloured 
foil. 

My heart is heavy, and our little city in gloom, 
for the death, by a nervous fever, of one of the 
most valuable of its inhabitants — Mr Grove — a 
gentleman of liberal fortune, and distii^ished 
worth. His poetic genius was considerable ; his 
learning extensive, his integrity taintless, his bounty 
4iSusiTe, his paternal generosity seldom equalled^ 
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his frienddiip sincere and energe^. Ere age had 
enfeebled the light strength of his frame, or shed 
one wrinkle on his ftiir brow, he fells ; and this 
day, becomes lost to us for ever. Seldom have 
the promises of longevity been more flattering.-^ 
Alas ! a nervous fever, which medical skill strove 
in vain to subdue, has proved their fallacy. It 
^ill be long ere Mr Grove's gate is passed, witk* 
out a sigh by any of his acquaintance, who koenr 
how to value great and solid viilues ; and who 
feel their power to recompense largely, a little 
native petulance of temper, and a sometimes capri- 
cious strength of prejudice. 

Adieu, Sir! my political rivets on your ac- 
count, neither abate the glow of my good wishes, 
or my sense of obligation. 
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Rev. T. S. Whalley. 

Lichfield, Jultf 25, 1794. 

Sorry am I, dear friend, to find that you have 
suffered, at frequent intervals, those terrors which 
lately sat so heavy on my heart : — ^yet we cannot 
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say, with Macbeth^ respecting either of those dire 
diseases^ which our feelings have taught us to 
dread^ that '' real ills are worse than horrible ima- 
ginings f since, alas ! I fear the sufferings those 
actual evils inflict transcend the darkest pictures 
of them which the fancy can form. May neither 
you nor I, nor any whom we love^ be ever ascer- 
tained on that subject by fatal experience ? 

Within these last five weeks I have, thank God, 
found my alarms for the consequences of my late 
hurt subside very blessedly, and that from abated 
pain. Hope and cheerfulness would, on. this ac- 
count, reanimate my spirits, had not my daily suf- 
ferings, from oppressed respiration, increased of 
late to what I cannot help supposing a dangerous 
degree. If well enough to undertake the journey, 
I think of going 'to Buxton, and the sea, this 
autumn, since I found considerable benefit from 
bathing in both those situations last year. 

Respecting the present war on the Continent^ 
mine is the fate of Cassandra, to augur ill on the 
subject, and to be derided for my fears by your- 
self, and most of my other friends. When I was 
your guest, in the summer 1791; you were assur- 
ed that France would be aurested in the progress 
of those tyrannic abuses of her revolutionary 
powers, which she had begun to exert, by the 
joint efforts of Austria, Prussia, and the German 
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Princes. You know we disputed often about 
the protmbility that their invasion would succeed. 
The event justified my then predictions. 

When, at length, she had completely extii^uisb- 
edy in tyranny, anarchy, and guiltless blood, the 
rising sun of her freedom, — disgraced the name of 
liberty ^--^nd, by the horrible example she had set 
the surrounding nations, awakened their just in* 
dignation ; — ^when England, Spain, Holland, and 
Russia united with the powers already hostilized 
against an impious nation, that had reduced rob- 
bery, murder, and profaneness to a cool and prac- 
tical system, I thought there was the fairest pros- 
pect of their success. I trusted that the prin- 
ciples of the whole people were not so corrupted 
but that efficient numbers would avail themselves 
of foreign assistance to restore order, and law, 
and subordination, and to crush the anarchists. 

But when it proved otherwise, the wisdom of re- 
treat became apparent. The broken promises of 
Russia, the imbecility of Spain, the apathy of Hol- 
land, the desertion of Prussia, the poverty of the 
emperor, and the annihilation of the German prin«- 
cipalites, changed, on the part of England, the ge- 
nerous energies of a just war into unavailing and 
destructive rashness. 

Yes, my heart did exult in our naval victory. 
You say — ^* from every danger of insult on our own 
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shores it entirely frees us/' Surely you contradict 
that comfortable assertion when you add, — '^ if we 
are to be saved from French principles, and all their 
consequent miseries and guilt, it must be through 
the blood and fire of the present war." Now, if 
we are entirely able to defend our own shores, 
how is it that our preservation from the evils into 
which France has plunged, must result only froQi 
the continuance of a war, the success of which has 
become absolutely hopeless i 

Ah ! what infatuation to imagine that sacrificed 
legions, and national wealth, lavi^ed on the con- 
tinent, can arrest the progress of internal sedition! 
What avails it to have discovered that we have 
twenty thousand miscreants in om* own bosom, if 
we are thus prodigal of the means of resisting 
their baseness, of our armies, and of the public 
treasures i . 

Those added taxes and burdens which must be 
laid, if the war be continued, will give fatal power 
to the insidious sophistries of the Painites to se- 
duce necessitous multitudes from their allegiance 
to their king, and from their faith in the consti- 
tution, till sedition and anarchy shall, by the 
power of numbers, become here, as in France, 
resistless. , 

From the moment Mr Pitt declared in the 
innate, that the war must be pursued at every 
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hazard^ even of national ruin here, he fell in my 
confidence, from the highest elevation of wisdom 
and virtue that ever minister attained. I have 
since considered him as degenerated into a second 
North, sacrificing the dearest interests of the 
kingdom to the monarch's obstinacy. 
' You have imbibed this lamented enthusiasm ; 
and observe, that, ** at all events, it is better to 
fall like a great nation, than to bow our necks to 
the yoke of multitudinous tyitmny and giant in- 
fidelity f — that " from the infidelity^ which has 
hurled its bold defiance against the throne of God, 
your trust in the final discomfiture and humiliation 
of France results." 

Surely to renounce a contest that proves so ir- 
resistibly unequal, is not bowing our necks ; — to 
take care of ourselves, and leave the wicked na- 
tion to the God they have offended, is not pusil- 
lanimity. The end our force cannot obtain, 
would probably be effected by the dissentions that 
would ensue, amid the national banditti in France, 
on the cessation of foreign invasion, which has 
proved so ruinous a Quixotism. 

The villainy of nations, as well as of individuals, 
has been too often suffered to triumph, for us to 
rely, without the highest presumption, upon the 
interference of Providence in a cause which is be- 
come desperate. Such dependance induced the 
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crusades^ which spilt rivers of Christian blood in 
Tain, warring against infidelity. 

Strange ! that it should still be generally thou^t 
right, while the flames are kindling in our own 
house, to send our servants out upon the fruitless 
attempt to extinguish a conflagration of hopeless 
strength in another's ; — and where there is the ut- 
most probability that they will perish in the ef- 
fort! 

Let us turn from the sad prospect. Lord 
Fielding is here with his regiment. He and his 
lovely lady are living socially amongst us. Tlie 
Dean has set them his house. They are extreme- 

* 

ly fond of music. Lady Fielding plays and sings 
divinely. She speaks of your beloved Mrs Mul- 
lin's rival excellence in that line with warm and 
generous praise. They give private concerts, 
which are made for them in return. Last Mon- 
day, they met a party of twenty-five at ray house. 
Three violins, a violincello. Lady F.'s harp, and 
an harpsichord, formed our band. Bending over 
her harp, when she sweeps her white hands over 
its strings, and mixes her song with its tones, we 
see and hear a living Cecilia. Mr Saville and 
our three diletantes. Miss Parker, Mr Simpson, 
and Mr Thomas White, joined Lady F. in duets 
and glees. The saloon in my house is an excel- 
lent room for music, and held us all without 
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crowd, and the evening passed off to the apparent 
satisfaction of the company. My ill health made 
me dread the fatigue ; but I was fortunately bet- 
ter on that day than I had found myself long be- 
fore, or than I have been since. Lady F. as- 
sembles us at the Deanery on Monday. If I was 
well 1 should delight in these parties. 

A fortnight since, I passed a few days veiy 
pleasantly beneath the spacious and elegant man- 
sion of Sir Nigel Gresley, and amidst its sur- 
rounding groves and lawns, which the taste of 
their owner has rendered Arcadian. Sir Nigel 
has adorned one of his rooms with singular hap- 
piness. It is large, one i^ide painted with forest 
scenery, whose majestic trees arch over the coved 
ceiling. Through them we see glades, tufted 
banks, and ascending walks, in perspective. The 
opposite side of the room exhibits a Peak valley ; 
the front shews a prospect of more distant coun- 
try, vieing with the beauties of the real one, ad- 
mitted, opposite, through a crystal wall of win- 
dow, the whole breadth of the apartment. Its 
chimney-piece, formed of spars, and ores, and 
shells, represents a grotto. Real pales, painted 
green, and breast-high, are placed a few inches 
from the walls, and increase the power of the de- 
ception. In these are little wicket gates, that, 

half open, invite us to ascend the seeming forest 

5 
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banks. The perspective is so well preserved 
as to produce a landscape deception little infe- 
rior to the watery delusion of the celebrated pa- 
norama. 

Sir Nigel knows Well how to animate and di* 
versify the longest summer-day. His sister Loui- 
sa, who lives with him, has all the comic graces ; 
and his eldest daughter, an amiable girl of fifteen, 
vnns every person's love and esteem, by the sweet- 
est attentions of innate politeness. One evening, 
we had a large party on the Trent, which, in its 
best and clearest expansion, rolls at the foot of 
the lawn that slopes from his villa, and reflects its 
white turrets. 

Dear Mrs Jackson wrote to me from your 
beauteous mountain. Her and your accurate de- 
scriptions of the alterations at the Phoenix-cot- 
tage, risen lovelier from its ashes, enable me to 
see them perfectly. With such a guest, the re- 
spondence of intellect, and the confidence of 
friendship, must have added zest to the delight 
of gazing on scenery so lovely, and so long belov- 
ed ! Adieu ! 
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Mrs Jackson. 

Lichfield, July 31, 1794. 

EvEB welcome are your letters, my dear friend; 
but I have received too many proofs of your affec- 
tion for me to suffer either ungrateful doubts or pe- 
tulant surprise to take possession of my mind from 
their casual delay. To circumstances I shall al« 
v^ays impute it, never to coldness. 

Unworthy should I be of your late assiduous 
and cordial attentions to me, were not my heart 
assured that yours will feel pleasure in knowing 
that I have almost lost those terrors which lately 
haunted my mind, and excited so many kind ex- 
ertions on your part to relieve them. To leech- 
bleeding I believe myself indebted for the com- 
fortable amendment I feel. They were applied 
four times. The raging heat of the weather, then 
coming on, induced me to suspend the continua- 
tion of an operation so troublesome, succeeded by 
a week's extreme soreness in each of the petit 
wounds. Continuing to amend, I hope I shall 
not have occasion to re>apply this remedy. 
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The diversity, nay, absolute contradictions, in 
medical opinions are strange, and somewhat dis- 
comforting, as weakning our reliance on their aid. 
Mr Saville went lately to town to seek that re- 
lief for a disorder in his ears, which he happily 
found from the skill of the ^ celebrated aurist. 
Maul. His friendship for me induced his con- 
sulting two eminent surgeons, who are his per- 
sonal friends, concerning my late accident. Their 
opinions, given separately, coincided perfectly 
with each other, but, surely in the first asser- 
tion, contradicted the experience of ages, and in 
the last, that of late years ; for of those I believe 
is the applying leeches to a part suspected of can- 
cerous tendency. That it \vas the great Hunter's 
practice we know. 

Tliese gentlemen told Mr S. that no cancer 
was ever produced by a blow ; and that to apply 
leeches to the seat of pain might do an injury, 
and could be of no service. 

Two instances of cancers produced by external 
injury are of my own knowledge. The mother 
of a young woman, who formerly lived servant 
with me, received a blow on her breast that was 
aimed at her husband. A cancer ensued;, and she 
submitted to amputation ; — was then a yoimg wo- 
man ; — is now an old one, in perfect health, and 
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never had the least symptom of the retumii^ ma- 
lady since she lost her injured breast. 

Nowy if the disease had proceeded from an ha- 
bit so disposed, and not solely from the blow, it 
would have shewn itself in some other part, in die 
course of the ensuing years. 

A lady of Shrewsbury was violently hurt on her 
bosom by her man-servant's thumb, as he was 
liftiDg her from her horse. Though then a young 
woman, in high health, after two year's incessant 
pain in the part, it was pronounced a cancer. 
She would not submit to the knife, and died of 
the disease. 

As to leeches, surely these gentlemen reject 
them against all reasoning from probability of their 
Qse, as well as in scorn of recent experience. £x- 
temal injury produces inflammation, and that al- 
ways precedes induration. Bleeding is found to 
abate inHanimation ; and where the heat and pain 
are local, local bleeding is most likely to be effi- 
cacious. 

However relieved from horrid apprehensions, 
more afHicting than actual pain, yet is my general 
health very indifferent. My difficulty of breath- 
ing, on the least exertion, has been more severe* 
ly and constantly oppressive since my return from 
Nottingham, early in March. I think I injured 
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myself there by comjdying with the earnest re* 
quest of different companiesy that I would read 
scries from Shakespeare aloud. This was imm^ 
diately on recovering from a violent cough and in- 
flammation on my lungs. To read Shakespeare 
without energy and great exertion^ is not within 
my chapter of possibilities. One evening I read 
all the principal scenes in Macbeth aloud, and 
have never breathed freely since* 

Thank you a thousand times for your jk:curate 
and vivid description of oUr dear friends on the 
mountain ; of their healthy their fedii^s, their 
habitation. To have made one in subh a party 
would have proved a golden feast to biy hleart, my 
understandii^y and my imagination. I think en- 
tirely with you^ that the society of thoae we lovie 
is of considerably heightened glow ki a seclusion 
iadomed profuady with Sicenic charms^ fair from 
the interrupting atul ^igrossin^ ceremonies of city 
life, where generous Spirits are liable to frequent 
faectics from the spleen and lenvy of others. 

Mr Whalle/s sensibilities inUst at intervals be 
darkly gloomed by the terrible aspect of pur a^ 
fairs on the continent ; so assured, as he has al- 
ways asserted himself, of the success of that war- 
fare. But I i^ee with you, that, guarded as we 

Vol. hi, b b 
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are/ by bur indulitr situation^ from every evil of 
war, except that virhich is much the lightest, the 
expence of it, we certainly experience, amidst 
our warmest patriotism, how trivial the concern 
we feel for public misfortunes, compared to that 
which results from calamities descending on our- 
selves, or on those who, bemg really dear to us, 
become other •selves. One is as the passing 
cloud — at worst the summer storm, whose violence 
soon exhausts itself, nor long obstructs the re- 
turning ^un of cheeriiilness and peace; — ^the other 
are the heavy, deep, continual, all-day rains of de- 
solating winter. 

Mr Whalley and I are equally -attached to our 
own foi-m of government ; are equally convinced 
that the subordinations of society are vital to its 
true happiness and enduring prosperity ; but we 
entirely disagree about the present war. Main- 
tain it, or we are undone, is his creed ; renounce 
it, or we are undone, is ndne: Our fleets will 
yet, will ever, I trust, be able to defend our wa- 
ter-walled island from foreign invasion; — ^but what 
shall quell the increasing force, of our internal 
■miscreants, whose dire ambition raises and stimu- 
lates the discontents of the lower classes, in the 
impious hope of being able " to ride the whirl- 
wind, and direct the stonn ?" What shall pre- 
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vent the ruinous increase of their influence, if we 
persist in this hopeless waste of blood and na- 
tional treasure, now sluicing on the continent P 
When we have thus entirely lavished the means 
of curbing the monsters of sedition, public mi- 
series will come to our bosoma with all the force 
of private calamities, nay, with more complicated 
and heavier direness: 

<< Terror, perplexity, and wild dismay -, 
Nor life, nor property secared, nor home^ 
Hie sacred blessing of Uiat life, be ours.*'— 

Defend tis, O God, ftom times so perilous ! 

Let me hear about your hoine, your new 
home, when you write to me next ; not of its 
situation, — that you have already described,— but 
of the sensations with which it inspires you. 
May health and cheerful energy of Spirit be ever 
its Lares ! 
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C. Smyth, Esq. of Christ College, Oxford. 

tAchfield, August 3, 1794. 

I HAVE said, " why tarry his chariot wheels?'' 
Your last lietter, inspiring the hope of seeing you 
soon after its arrival, justified that question, and 
occasioned this silent remissness in my pen. I 
hoped to have thanked you in person for a let- 
ter which combines the ingienuity and grace of 
^istolary talent with the kindest spirit of friend-^ 
ship. 

What has deprived me of this expected plea* 
sure ? — Missing this little city, have you realized 
the agreeable idea of visiting those scenes 

^^ Where our old bacdt, the fiunoins druidsy lie, 
And sacred Deva spreads her wiasard stream r* 

There would your imagination kindle in tracing 
the vestiges of times long past, and yoiir elegant 
pencil find employment of the most gratifying 
kind, where Nature puts on all her grandeur, dbd 
wantons in all her luxuriance. 
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I read not^ neith^ doubtless do you, die Noiret 
trash of the day. Hours are too precious for sudi 
frivolous waste, where the nund has in itself any 
valuable resources ; yet are there a few pens 
which possess the power so to inspirit those fond 
fancies of the brain, as to render them gratifying 
to an imagination which demands more to please 
it than amorous stoiy. Mrs Radcliffe*8 pen is of 
this number. Though she aims not at the hi^- 
ly important morality of the great Richardson, 
nor possesses scarce a portion of his ample, his 
matchless ability, in discriminating characters, 

*' Yet docs she moant, and keep her distant way 
Above the limits of the vulgar page." 

Her Mysteries of Udolpho is a much superior 
work to her Romance of the Forest. The first 
volume of that is fine, the rest heavy, uninterest- 
ing, and contain very affected writing. Udol- 
pho contains enough to awaken and interest at* 
tention in every volume. I was, however, fre- 
quently wearied in the perusal, since, though her 
powers of scenic description are very consider- 
-^ able, she wants judgment to be aware that the in* 
- cessant and laboured exertion of those powers 
counteracts their influence, weakening it by de- 
grees, till attention sinks in languid satiety. Her 
style b fine, and her poetic mottos admirably 
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chosepy . nor are the interspersed verses widiout 
faieauty ; but her great fort is in displaying terri- 
fic images.; The object behind the mysterious 
veil, described at first only by sayii^ what it is not, 
and the long deserted bed-chamber of the late 
Marchioness, form a veiy august exhibition of 
the terrible graces, : who. never frown with effect 
but when they are led by the hand of Genius. — " 
Ajdieu ! 
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Miss Sykes. 

Lichfield, Jug, 8, 1794- 

It was my design to have been in your neigh- 
bouriiood ere this time. My general health stands 
much in need of the renovation I hope for from 
coast residence and sea-bathing ; but I have been 
vexati jusly detained by successive disappointments 
in procuring the chaise I want to purchase in place 
of my old one. 

The season is now too far advanced for the 
stormy, coast of the north. There is little pror 
bability of an autumn so galm and golden as might 
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permit frequent bathings at Scarborough or Brid- 
lington, through the course of the ensuing Sep- 
tember. The warm shore. and. serene seas of 
Wejrmouth, with the convenience of its covered 
baths, permit bathing even, in the winter. From 
peculiarity of situation, I am informed that the 
ocean is, in rough weather, a disarmed monster 
that opens not, as on other shores, 

*' Her cayem'd jaws, yoraginons and vast." ^ 

The despotic necessities of my health have 
therefore induced a reluctant change as to the 
plan of my marine residence. Still more reluc- 
tant it would be, could I have had the least chance 
of meeting Mrs Sykes and yourself, by taking the 
Yorkshire coast. Enough of mortification, how- 
ever, remains to .me, in being deprived of a few 
days residence at Westella and Foxholes. Ob- 
servation forbids me to expect one of those soft 
autumns, which sometimes so . beautifully termi- 
nate the lightsome months, but which 1 never 
knew succeed .to a summer arid and sultry as this 
has proved. Dan ^hoebus is much too chary of 
his smiles to our moist island, never dispensing 
them in such long continuance. Already the winds 
and rains are become frequent, threatening to ruffle, 
md stain, and darken the -equinox. . ^ 
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Mr Saville teto out to-morrow for Barmouth, 
OD the Webb coast, purposii^ to visit his long 
kind friends, Mr and Mrs Roberts, at their new 
liome, on a romantic mountain, which overlooks 
dw celebrated Vale of Langollen, from whence 
Barmouth is only a day's journey, leading travel* 
lers through the loveliest scenery in Wales. Mr 
S. and his daughter often speak of your and Mrs 
Sykes' goodness to them ; and, with my cousin 
White, are frequent in inquiries, which dear Miss 
Sykes' averseness to her pen seldom allows me 
to gratify. 

Retumii^ home, I trust you m^t the honoured 
master of the groves I love, in clear-sighted cheer- 
fulness. Present me affectionately there, and in 
their vicarage. 



LETTER a 

James MiTC£|£ii, Esq. 

High Lake, Sept. 5, 1794: ^'' 

I PROMISED to write to you, my dear Sir, when 
I found my^lf settled on some coast or other, 
else had you heard from me on my first receiving 



the el^ant chaise^ for M^hich I am indebted to 
your exertions. There was no exaggeration in 
Mr Windiis' description. I think, and better 
juc^s than myself think^it well worth the money 
i gave foi; it. 

You know I purposed going to Weymouth ; 
put the Court's residence there rendered lovely 
Mrs Colville's obliging efforts to procure me 
loc^ngs on that mild coast wholly fruitless. She 
was fixed upon it before the royal bustle com* 
menced. It would have been rashness to attempt 
the seas of Scarborough or Bridlington, lashed 
into fury as they so assuredly will be by the equi- 
noctial tempests. This place was recommended 
to me as yielding waves accessible, from pecu- 
liarity of situation, as those of Weymouth itself, 
where they creep on the shore, disarmed of all 
their rage, by the interposition of Portland Island. 
A kindred serenity is produced here by a ridge of 
sands some miles in length. It rises in the ocean^ 
about half a mile from the shore, and is oppo- 
site to these downs. The sea, thus divided from 
the main, is properly enough termed Lake ; but 
wherefore the epithet High is added, it might per- 
haps be difficult to say. The spring-tides en* 
tirely cover this sandy eminence twice m the 
twenty-four hours ; but those of ebb leave a part 
^ it visiMe. The glassy smoo^mess of this ma^ 
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rine lake affords charming bathiog for cowards. 
This momiog is very stormy, yet I found not, on 
jmmersingy that the waves wei-e higher than are 
those of the Yorkshire coasts in their calmest hours. 
But if Neptune is a placid, he is, however, a des- 
potic monarch at High Lake, nor suffers us, from 
the softness of his distant sands, to plui^e in far 
receded billows. Near the coast, they are ad- 
mirably firm and smooth, two or three miles in 
extent to right and left. Whether the waters of 
the Dee and of the Mersey, flowing into this lake, 
do or do not somewhat abate its saline properties, 
is disputed. They seem, to my taste, less salt 
than those of the north coast, but exhibit the va- 
ried tints of the ocean. 

High Lake is a new place ; the house, built by 
Sir John Stanley, was finished oqly in 179^* The 
apartments are handsome and commodious, and 
the accommodations wonderfully comfortable for 
a situation without either town, or even village, in 
its neighbourhood. 

, The fine downs on which this edifice stands are 
level and extensive, affording the best walking 
imaginable. A light and sandy soil leaves them 
almost instantly dry even after lieavy rain. They 
extend to the cliffs all round the house, whose 
side-front looks to the main ocean. Beyond the 
sand island it is open, and to the eye unbounded. 

8 
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On the lefty it flows down^ at high-water, into the 
river Dee, in a broad channel ; and the opposite 
shores of Wales and her mountains are sufficient- 
ly, if not sublimely^ picturesque. 

This has been such a scene of resort all sum- 
mer, that numbers endeavoured to gain admit- 
tance in vain. We are now a very pleasant so- 
ciety — gentlemen and ladies, to the amount of 
about forty. Miss Remmington of Lichfield, 
elegant in her figure, and pleasing in her manners,' 
accompanied me hither. This young ]ady, my 
maid, and myself, travelled within ten ^liles of 
this place very comfortably in the Mitchelino 
upon wheels. With the odd ancientry of Ches- 
ter we were much amused ; it renders that city 
perfectly unique. Provokingly detained at Nes* 
ton, by waiting for horses, we were obliged to 
borrow the two dusky hours, between seven and 
nine, for travelling from that place to High Lake. 
They obliged us to take four, which) being miser- 
able Rozinantes, had difficulty enough in dragging 
us over roads of frightful ruggedness. If an in- 
fant Cynthia had not shed her pale gleams, pro- 
pitious though faint, I know not what would have 
become of three cowards, beneath the clouds of 
night, and in roads so perilous. The clean and 
lonely village, on the extreme verge of the peniDv 
sula, is properly called Neston, originally, I sup- 
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pose, Nest-Town. Jt is, indeed, a nest from the 
storms of the oceani which it immediately over- 
bangs. We find pleasure in contemplatii^ its 
neat little church and churchyard on that soli- 
tary eminence, lashed by the tempestuous waves. 

We made our first entr6 amongst the billows 
of H^ Lake this morning; yet seem they scarce- 
ly to deserve the name of billows. — Creatures who 
fear the sea need not fear a sea like this. The 
ocean was quite a new sight to the bright eyes of 
Miss Remmiugton; and though, from Neston 
promontory it first met them, crimsoned with the 
glories of a setting sun, she avowed herself dis- 
appointed in the total absence of its expected 
sublimity; She dies to see it animated by some 
of its terrible graces ; nor can I help wishing that 
one of the inevitable storms of the equinox may 
arise during our stay here, to afford her that gra-> 
tification. 

But I have not yet told you the pleasantest 
circumstance of our excursion. Coy Thomas 
White came to us from Buxton on Friday, and 
purposes to stay a fortnight. He enchants the 
company with his delightful songs. You know 
his voice is a clear contra-tenor ; that his shake is 
fine, and that he sings with taste and expression. 
Tiiis talent has produced much gratification to the 
company assembled on our marine promontory. 
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where we breathe the purest air imaginable ; but, 
as yet, I cannot boast that it has brought health 
to me. Health, which, like competence, though 
it may sometimes fail to bestow happiness, and 
requires auxiliary blessings to secure that rare pos- 
session, will yet suffer no happiness to exist inde- 
pendent of its influence. 
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